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THE SWORD OF AZRAEL 


CHAPTER I 

MUTINY 

M Y experiences in the Indian Mutiny divide themselves 
into two parts, of which the first, the earlier, had a 
terrible, a tragic distinctness. Of it I write. 

In the relief of the winter of 1856-7 the regiment of 
Native Infantry to which I belonged—known as Lindsay’s, 
after the name of the man who had raised it, just after 
Plassey, a hundred years before—was transferred from Bengal 
to the North-West Provinces, to a station lying in the tract 
between the rivers Ganges and Jumna, the tract in which, 
and in the adjoining province of Oudh, the Mutiny blazed 
fiercest and wrought its utmost havoc. 

We reached our new cantonment in the month of February, 
1857. In the same month was the beginning of the Mutiny, 
f of that bloodshedding which was soon to incarnadine the land. 
The sepoys declared what they considered to be the cause of 
their revolt by their acts. /They refused, no matter at what 
cost, even of life, to use the new cartridges, the introduction of 
which was necessitated by the proposed substitution of the 
new weapon, the rifle, for the musket, for old Brown Bess, 
whose work was ended—not a bad work, considering that it 
included the Peninsular battles, Waterloo, and the conquest of 
India. The sepoy could not pu^ them to his lips—it was 
necessary to bite off the ends in using them—without the loss of 
what was dearer to him than life, his caste: without a pollution 
which meant the most horrible self-loathing, social ostracism, 
eternal perdition; for the cartridges were smeared with the 
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fat of pigs and cows, he said. The Government was seeking 
to Christianise them. It could not do so by persuasion and 
argument; it sought to do so by fraud and force; and what 
device more cunning and devilish than this one which set 
their military obedience, breach of which meant death, in 
antagonism to their caste? 

The outbreak was subdued. It had given us much concern, 
not with reference to ourselves or the empire at large—we had 
no thought it was likely to affect either—but with reference to 
our brother officers of the two mutinous regiments: some of 
them were sure to suffer. Regiments had mutinied before, and 
the officers had always suffered, most when the bungling was 
really at headquarters, as we considered to be* the case now, 
when the criminal ignorance, or apathy, of someone in authority 
had set the loyalty of the sepoy against his faith. 

But the affair was over. Our attention was soon wholly 
engaged in settling down in our new houses; in receiving 
and returning hospitality; in making new, or renewing old, 
acquaintances; in quail-shooting, antelope-shooting, pig-stick¬ 
ing; with our racquets and billiards and the bath and the 
band; with making our arrangements for the coming hot 
weather. 

Then came the outbreak at Delhi with its slaughter. Then 
came the lo:-, of Delhi, the ancient capital, the resump¬ 
tion of active sovereignty by its monarch. Then came the 
flood. Then began the six months of sorrow and woe, of 
mourning, of fierce excitement, of horror, of terrible sus¬ 
pense ; each day might bring the news of some fresh disaster, 

some fresh blow to our power, the sweeping away of another 
English community. 

We had dwelt as princes in the land. We had established 

in it a security of person and property such as was never 

known in it before, and which in our own case was absolute. 

We lived with open doors; went safe where we listed. English 

women and their children travelled over thousands of miles 

attended by natives alone, borne on their shoulders. A 

divinity hedged us round. Our rule in the land was absolute 
Our word was law. 

Now what a change ! The prestige of our name had fled. 
The sphere of our influence was confined to the reach of our 
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arms. We were strictly confined within the limits of our 
station. Our white faces marked us out for destruction. Our 
high civil functionaries dared not venture out into the neigh¬ 
bouring district through which but a few weeks before they 
had made royal progress. The sudden downfall of the system 
of government we had so laboriously built up, and, as we 
thought, in the interests of the people, is the event of the time 
to be most deeply pondered. 

I must now give such particulars regarding myself as seem 
to bear on the narrative. 

I had passed into the service from Addiscombe. I was 
then six-and-twenty. We grow shorter with age; I am now 
a little under five foot ten; I was then a little over it. I was 
broad-shouldered, with a peculiar depth of chest, which made 
me a strong swimmer; lean in the flanks and carrying no 
superfluous flesh, a great advantage in the coming time when 
obesity cost many a man his life. I was fond of all field 
sports, but I was a better shot with rifle than with gun. 
This was due to a certain heaviness, or want of nimbleness, of 
temperament. This prevented also my having my knowledge 
at ready command, so that I came out only in Infantry, 
though I came out not far from the top.* I was fairly good 
at most things, especially mathematics, in class, but not so 
good in the examinations. That slowness of temperament 
was against me at single-stick, of which I was fond; in my 
favour in boxing, of which we had a good deal in those days : 
I could stand having the worst of it for so long that I generally 
won in the end. And so in the battle of life: I was able to 
stand its adverse blows better than men of a more lively 
temperament If I have never been so elated as they, I have 
never been so cast down. If the lack of the more sensitive 
nervous organisation, as of the higher mental powers which 
it accompanies, has prevented me from achieving any very 
brilliant success in life, it has kept me from those disastrous, 
and in their case so sad, failures to which the possession 
of those finer and more dangerous gifts often renders their 
possessors liable. I have been in all things—stature, birth, 

* In the East India Company’s Military College at Addiscombe the 
cadets passed into the Cavalry, Infantry, Artillery, or Engineers, according 
to their position in the final examination.—R. E. F. 
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intellect—of the middle sort: neither dwarf nor giant, neither 
aristocrat nor plebeian, neither a fool nor a genius. I am not 
thanking God that I was not born a genius, but that high 
estate has its drawbacks as mediocrity has its compensations. 

In this connection I may be allowed to mention that I was 
born and bred in the Church of England, which, for me, 
holds the rightful mean between the Churches of Rome and 
Geneva. 

I was young, strong, healthy, happy. I had sufficient 
means, a good house standing in its own grounds, plenty of 
servants, horses, dogs, vehicles. I was the member of a gay 
and honourable profession, which might open the way to 
wealth and distinction, through its own channel or that of 
civil employ. It was satisfactory to feel, even then, that the 
Service made ample provision for one’s old age; to think of the 
pension, not only for oneself but for the hoped-for wife and 
children. My social position was of the best. I was a member 
of the governing class, of the ruling race; I had around me 
a most pleasant, friendly society, composed largely of old 
school and college mates, relations and connections. The 
members of the “Services” were mostly kith and kin, people 
with common interests and associations, common memories, 
common social training and instincts. One had command 
of the finest shooting in the world. There were the bad 
seasons of the “hot weather” and “the rains,” but there was 
the supremely good season of the “ cold weather.” 

Great the honour of serving the Queen, but we felt a 
separate and distinctive pride in the service of the Company 
that had conquered and now governed the great Peninsula. 
We felt a sense of largeness. We felt the Roman pride of 
rule. 

Above all, and beyond all, I had the hope that upon the 
pathway of my life had begun to shine the radiance of the 
star of love. 

Our situation was this. The small station of Afzalnagar 
lay in the flat, open plain by the side of a small native town, 
of greater importance once as standing by the then imperial 
highway. There were the usual sources of danger in the 
Treasury, with its accumulation of coin; in the Jail, with its 
accumulation of ruffianry; in the predatory tribes and fallen 
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noblemen of the neighbourhood, the mob of the town—which, 
as its name indicated, was a Mahomedan one; in our want 
of any defensive posts; in the scattered bungalows with their 
innumerable doorways and thatched roofs, whose utterly 
defenceless character showed how profound was our belief in 
the security of our rule. There was the usual source of weak¬ 
ness and danger and anxiety in the presence of a large number 
of women and children—English and Eurasian. The troops 
in the place were my own regiment, a bullock-battery of light 
guns, and six squadrons of Irregular Cavalry, whose help the 
magistrate asked for from one of our new stations in Oudh. 
With this compact little force we hoped to be able to hold our 
own against the armed levies of the neighbouring discontented 
landowners, the ruffianry of the town, the criminals of the 
jail, should they rise up and be let loose and combine against 
us. But soon we had reason to doubt the fidelity of the men 
of the Cavalry, and also of the artillerymen, who, of course, 
were natives. We had the fullest trust in our own men. Our 
regiment had nearly a century’s record of good and faithful 

service: was commanded by an officer of distinction, beloved 
of his men. 

It is possible that the regiment might never have mutinied 
but for the unfortunate occurrences in a neighbouring station. 

I do not know for how long the regiment might have been 
able to withstand, elsewhere, the influences, good as well as 
bad, creditable as well as discreditable, that caused the sepoys 
to mutiny; but had it not mutinied here for another few days 
it would not have mutinied at all, for at the end of those few 
days the English troops had arrived. The men themselves 
attributed their sudden, phrensied outbreak to those occur¬ 
rences. The news came to us of the mutiny of the native 
regiments at that neighbouring station, of its “ vigorous ” sup¬ 
pression. Our men declared that that “ vigorous ” suppression 
meant that their fellow-soldiers, their co-religionists, their fellow- 
countrymen had been wrongfully suspected, treacherously dis¬ 
armed, and then attacked and slaughtered and driven out of 
the place; that grape-shot had been poured into a body of 
innocent, unarmed men. And the official record shows, 
clearly if grudgingly, that there were grounds for the sudden 
feeling of rage and horror and indignation by which our men 
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stated themselves to have been overcome: “ The affair,” of 
disarming those regiments, “ was much mismanaged; was done 
hurriedly and not judiciously ”; men were “ drawn into resist¬ 
ance” who, “had they been properly dealt with,” would “have 
remained faithful ”; and in the record is the plain declaration 
of the officer commanding one of the regiments that it had 
been “ foully used.” I have to dwell on this matter because 
the sun of our regiment, which had shone so brilliantly for 
a hundred years, went down in a sea of blood; because the 
treacherous and ruthless massacre of our officers by our own 
men stands out among the black deeds of the time ; the latter 
declared it was the reprisal for the treacherous and ruthless 
massacre of their brethren. 

Those driven-out regiments were now on their way to Delhi. 
They would pass near Afzalnagar, on the other side of the 
Ganges, from which Afzalnagar stood about two miles inland. 
Would they go straight on their way or turn and come to 
Afzalnagar? The road of approach crossed the Ganges by 
a bridge of boats. It was determined to anticipate their 
coming by sending down to the bridge of boats a company of 
my regiment with two guns, while a squadron of the Irregular 
Cavalry was placed at a point on the road higher up, where a 
track from a ferry, at which also they might cross, ran into the 
road. It was hoped by these dispositions to elbow them off, 
keep them on their unobstructed onward way. The company 
sent was my own. I was a subaltern in it. I had had seven 
years service, but promotion had been slow ; it was soon to 
be accelerated. 

And so I parted from my house and my cherished belongings, 
my memorials of home and college life, my books, my guns, 
my trophies of the chase, and some letters for which, now, 
I would give much gold. And so began that episode in my 
life, separate, distinct, and woefully complete, of which I 
proceed to rewrite, rearrange the simple record. 


CHAPTER II 


A RUN FOR LIFE 


W E marched at sudden notice late in the afternoon. We 
marched without tents ; they were to follow. We 
bivouacked in the open. We slept on the ground. The night 
was more than usually clear. There seemed a special eflul- 
gence in the stars ; they shone grandly in the heavens; they 
kept their old watch in the sky. The lying on the ground was 
unwonted, but not the sleeping out. I had been doing so, as 
was my custom at this season of the year, for some time past. 
For many a week back the universe had been my wide bed¬ 
chamber, the heavens my gorgeous canopy. There hung they, 
the lamps of heaven, raining down their sacred influence, felt 
to-night more than ever before. In this time of danger my 
thoughts were lifted up more than ever. The earthly emotions, 
too, were quickened. More deeply than ever was that new, strong 
emotion stirred within me. Was the deep longing that had 
been awakened within me never to be satisfied ? Were she 
and I, whose spirits had begun to approach, to wander apart 
through all eternity ? Would the morrow bring an end of love 
and life? Well was it that she was not here, but in a quiet, 


remote station which had not the dangerous protection of 
sepoy troops. Whatever hap to me, ye heavens be kind to 
her. My thoughts went back more than ever to the dear ones 
far away—my mother, my sisters. I thought of my school¬ 
days, my dear, delightful time at Addiscombe—oh to hear the 
reveille once again ! I thought of the present. Here was my 
first chance of service. Would it bring distinction or death ? 
I gazed up at the stars. Mysterious orbs ! it may be that my 
spirit will be sent wandering among you soon—where to rest ? 
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Cavalry. They pull up with a crash in front of our men in 
the road. 

“You have heard what has happened at Tulsipore?” they 
shout. It was from Tulsipore that the two mutinous regiments 
had been driven out with slaughter. 

“We have heard what has happened at Tulsipore,” our men 
and the artillerymen shout. 

“ Slay them ! slay them ! ” 

Poor Potter is down, and his riderless horse is galloping 
wildly along the road back to the station. We are enveloped 
in the swaying mass of sepoys. There are shouts and yells and 
cries and the sound of firearms. Now I am in the middle of a 
compact throng of sepoys, its close compactness my salvation. 
Then I am at the edge of it. I am warding off blows with the 
stick I have in my hand. I jump aside from a levelled musket. 
I am running along the road towards the bridge of boats with 
the bullets whistling past me, two of the troopers with their 
drawn swords in their hands galloping after me. They say one 
gets out of the way of running in India, one rides and drives 
so much ; but I ran then as hard as ever I ran in my life. 
But I cannot run faster than the horses. They are upon me. 
I jink, to the right. They rush on. I dash along the path I 
had strolled upon that morning. They have recovered and 
are after me. I am running along the top of the bank just 
above the alligator pool. If I can get down to the ferry and 
jump into one of the boats I had seen there this morning, and 
push off into the stream, I am safe. But one man has made a 
detour and headed me, the other is close behind me. There 
is but one thing to be done. I must take to the water. My 
worst nightmare had been feeling leg or arm embedded in the 
terrible gin of an alligator’s mouth, and being dragged help¬ 
lessly through the water. But better that than give them the 
satisfaction of killing me. I rush down the bank, plunge into 
the pool, and begin to swim across. They cannot bring their 
horses down the bank. They pull up at the edge and fire at 
me with their carbines. The bullets splash in the water close 
about me. Meant for my destruction they were probably my 
salvation. They keep the dread alligators off. At all events I 
reach the opposite edge of the pool without injury from man 
or brute. A tamarisk brake is near. I dash into it. The 
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horsemen ride away. I force my way through the tamarisk 
brake—no easy task, sometimes it is difficult to get through, 
sometimes the light branches slash like whips—to its opposite 
edge. I peer out cautiously. The troopers may have gone 
back the short, way to the camp, got together some sepoys, 
crossed the bridge of boats, and come down to search the 
brake. But I see no one. And my best ally is near—the 
darkness. It comes to my help fast. I leave the brake under 
cover of it and make for the high valley bank. I pass, with 
painful feet, over the loose sand, over the stony clods, over 
the sharp roots of the cut-down rushes in the dry morass. I 
have reached the bank at a place where it presents a sandy 
slope. I clamber up. I sink down at the top. Lindsay’s has 
mutinied. 


CHAPTER III 

THE SHRINE IN THE FOREST 


I AROUSE myself. I must get back to the station. But I 
am now on the opposite side of the river. I cannot cross 
by the bridge of boats; I must make my way to the village 
which I had noted as marking this end of the ferry, and in 
which the lights have begun to twinkle. I make for it direct, 
along the bank; but this is so cut up by ravines that my 
progress is very slow. At last I am brought to a complete 
standstill. I must strike inland, to get clear of the ravines, 
then make for the village. I pass up through the bare, 
denuded strip along the valley edge. I come to fields. A 
road, a fire burning on the ground by the side of it. No one 
near it. They who made it have gone on. The road must 
lead to the village. There it looms. I have gone a little way 
along the track when I hear the sound of approaching foot¬ 
steps. I step a little off the road. Three men, with packs 
on their backs : traders. 

“ Ho, sirs ! ” I call. 

“Arre/i!” “ Arreh !” Two similar startled exclamations 
of surprise. 

“ Hynhl ” A third voice, a more quiet one. 

“What is it?” “What is it?” The first two voices, so 
curiously alike. 

“It came from off the road.” The third voice, different, 
younger. 

“ Ho, wayfarers ! ” I call again. 

“ A ghost! ” “A spirit! ” cry the two voices, consonant. 

“ A Feringhee ! ” exclaims the third. 

“ Yes ; a sahib,” I call out. 

“ Let us hurry on ! ” “ Quickly! ” cry the voices of the 
two old men. 
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“ Let us see what he wants,” cries the voice of the younger 
man. 

“I want to know if this road will take me to the village 
above the ferry.” 

“ Yes ; that way,” “ That way,” cry the two similar voices, 
quickly. 

“ Go not there,” said the third one, distinctive. 

“Guard thy boyish tongue!” “Curb thy youthful im¬ 
petuosity ! ” cry the two. 

“ I must warn him,” says the third. 

“ I wish to get back to Afzalnagar,” I say. 

“ That will mean death,” says the third voice. 

“This boyish interference in the affairs of others ! ’ “This 
youthful meddling with what does not concern him ! exclaim 

the other two. f 

“Why?” I ask, as I turn and move along by the side ot 

the road, parallel with the men. . „ 

“Because all the English people have been killed there, 

says the man with the fuller voice ; the other two were very 

thin. . „ 

“ How ? The sepoy regiment—Lindsay’s regiment ? 
“Mutinied. Slew all the English officers. Joined with the 
ball-throwers (gunners), and the cavalrymen, and the evil- 
livers of the town ; sacked the station ; slew all the Christian 
people; plundered the Government treasury.” 

I reeled as I walked. 

“ What have we to do with what has happened in the 
station ? ” “ Or with people by the side of the road ? ” cry the 

two old men, the two old voices. 

“Whence come you, sir?” asks the third man. 

“ I belonged to the regiment. I was with the company at 

the bridge.” 

“ It mutinied ? ” 

“ Yes—I escaped across the river.” 

“ The evil-doers-” 

“ Stop thy boyish chatter! ” snaps one of the old men, and 

“ Who would not be in evil case, 

Should keep shut mouth in open place,’ 

says the other, using a well-known proverb of the land. 
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“ How foolish is youth ! ” 

“ Discretion comes only with years.” 

We have reached the high blazing fire, and as the others 
come within its radiance I am surprised to find that while two 
are very old men, the third is an old man too. 

“ Let us sit down and have a smoke,” says one of the very 
old ones. They put down their packs. They sit down near 
the fire, side by side, two old men with hooked noses and long 
white beards. I step up to the other one, who has remained 
standing, and say to him, “ What should I do ? ” 

“ Come with us, sir.” 

“ What! ” “ What ! ” squeak out the other two. 

“Not to our village, sir; you would not be safe there ; but 
a little further on, to where a road goes off to Chandpore, 
the gar hi (fortified dwelling-place—fort) of Newal Kishore, a 
Hindoo zemindar. It is only three miles off. You will find 
protection there.” 

Protection! Forced to seek for protection! And our 
commonest title was “ Protectors ” ! 

“ If you will come on with me, sir, I will show you the turn¬ 
ing while my uncles rest and smoke.” 

“ The foolish boy !” “The thoughtless youth ! ” exclaim the 
two. 

When we had gone a little way, “ Your uncles ?” I say 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ How wonderfully alike ! ” 

“Yes, sir. They are twins.” 

“ Their voices too.” 

“ Yes. It has been a matter of great amusement in our 
village, that exact similarity.” 

When we come to the turning, to the right, and therefore 

away from the direction of the bridge of boats, he comes a 

little way down the branch road with me. Then he stops, and 
says— 

“A man has not hoofs, sir.” 

“ Certainly not,” say I, surprised. 

“Nor claws.” 

“ Why, of course not.” 

“ Nor horns.” 

“ No.” 
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“ Without something in the hand he is powerless. You are 
empty-handed. ” 

“ I am so.” 

I had lost my stick in the river. 

“Take this lathee" holding out the bamboo club he carried. 

“ It is a very costly one.” 

Besides being heavily shod with iron, it was elaborately 
bound round with an interlacing of brass wire. 

“ It is ; that is why I came with you. My uncles would have 
objected to my parting with it; talked of my boyish folly,” 
and he laughed. 

“ From the way they talked I was surprised to see your 
grey hair and beard. I expected to see a lad, a very young 
man.” 

He laughed again. 

“They brought me up, sir. They have always looked on 
me as a boy; will do so to the end.” 

“ Infinite thanksgiving,” say I, as he hands me the club. 

“ Thieves and robbers and men of violence will be abroad 
to-night, sir, and you will have to pass through a jungle in 
which there are wolves and leopards; it may be of use to you. 
You can face a man with a sword with it; you could kill a 
wolf with one stroke of it.” 

“ Thanksgiving infinite,” I repeat. 

“ Welcome,” he says. 

“ I can give you nothing but thanks now, but my name is 
Hayman.” 

“Amen.” 

“John Hayman.” 

“ Jan Amen.” 

“ Let me hear from you when this commotion is ended.” 

“Soon may that be.” 

“Any English gentleman will be able to inform you where 
I am.” 

“Keep on this track; take no other. And now, sahib, 
salaam.” 

“Salaam,” I say, and I move forward, and he goes back. 

For a little while I have him and his uncles, the two old 
dotards, in my mind. Then the thought of what I had seen, 
of what I had been told, comes upon me in a flood, to the 
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sweeping away of every other. The horrors of that Devils’ or 
Witches’ Sabbath at Meerut, when took place the first volcanic 
outburst of the Mutiny, were fresh in my mind. They would 
be repeated here. In worse form. There they had been 
partial, here they would be universal; there they had involved 
a few, here they would involve all. The dear, sweet women 
with whom I had been familiar for so many years. The dear 
children who had given me their hearts, and taken mine. My 
brother officers, my old college mates, my faithful companions 
and dear friends. I walk on unheeding, unobserving, un¬ 
seeing. A sudden dense darkness. I had been on an open 
plain. Above a thick canopy of leaves. I have passed into a 
forest. But the stars shine bright, there ought to be some 
light on the broad cart-track. I look down. This is not a 
wide cart-track, but a narrow footpath; no cart could pass 
along here. I have got off the track. Where ? When ? How ? 
I know not. How am I to regain it ? Only by retracing my 
steps. But how far back will that take me? I move on a 
little farther. The darkness grows even more dense; black, 
palpable, solid. I stand still. I am helpless because of the 
darkness. An animal could approach me unseen. I hear 
noises about me. In any case it is no use going on in an un¬ 
known direction. The path may wind round to the cart-track. 
But it may not. I must retrace my steps. As I turn a gleam 
of light catches my eye. It must be from the fire of some 
wood-cutters, or charcoal-burners, passing the night in the 
forest. It seemed straight ahead of me. I turn back, move 
on, feeling my way with the club. I feel glad I am not empty- 
handed. Now, for some distance, the trees are lighter- 
foliaged, stand further apart, and I move through a twilight 
gloom—can see my way ; but then again comes the darkness, 
dense, profound. I come to a standstill in the palpable 
blackness. Then a sudden stream of light; twisted roots and 
gnarled and buttressed stems, trees and bushes, stand out with 
a flash. They disappear with a flash. The illumining gleam 
has vanished, as suddenly as it came. It seems strange. I 
have not stirred. It cannot come from a fixed point. There 
it is again, a dancing, wavering gleam. Now I see the source 
of it, now it abides; now the steady red glare runs streaming 
down a long open glade; it comes from a torch, borne at the 
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head of a body of men on foot, moving down the glade, 
moving straight towards me. They are not coming along the 
pathway on which I stand; there is no path in the glade; they 
walk over the open sward. That, somehow, makes me think 
that I had better see what they are like before hailing them. 
I step off the pathway, get in among some bushes standing 
under a group of huge trees near. Moving down the glade; 
now they are very near ! I slip behind the thick trunk of one 
of the trees. They pass within a few yards of me. The light 
of the torch, now held up high, falls full on the face and person 
of the man carrying it; on broad, hairy chest; on hollow 
stomach ; on brawny, hairy thighs—his only clothing a narrow 
strip of cloth between his legs; on his head, which, unlike 
those of the others, is bare, and across whose shaven crown 
runs a long clean scar, evidently that of a sword-cut; on his 
villainous, one-eyed countenance. Behind him come five 
other men, one of whom carries a faggot of wood, the others 
baskets and various-shaped vessels of earthenware. Bare of 
foot they move silent as ghosts. But they vanish not like 
ghosts. They pull up a short way off, to my dismay; the dis¬ 
quiet awakened by the sight of the ugly, evil, ferocious counte¬ 
nance of the torch-bearer, by the scar on his head, was not 
allayed by the looks of his companions. 

They are not wood-cutters, the bundle of sticks notwith¬ 
standing. Their looks and bearing assign them rather to one 
of those criminal organisations so rank in India. They lay the 
faggot, and the earthenware vessels, and the baskets, carefully 
down on the ground. The torch-bearer moves a little way 
further on and places the torch in a hole in the root of a tree. 
The flaring light shows it a peepul tree, the sacred fig tree, 
much worshipped, demon-haunted. 

Beneath it stands a shrine of the goddess Kali. Flares out 
in high relief, strongly coloured, the hideous image of the 
) terrible goddess. A jet-black woman standing on the prostrate 
body of a man—he is her husband—one foot planted, with 
full weight, on his stomach, the other strained back on his 
thigh ; her black hair flowing down to the ground ; her eyes 
furiously red, as if she were drunken with blood, she is the 
“goddess of blood,” which has flowed in torrents before her 
shrine; her long, protruded tongue running with blood which 
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drips down on to her breast; in one of her four hands a 
scimitar, in another the gory head of a giant; her necklace of 
human skulls; the girdle round her waist of severed human 
hands. I had found the image, when seen before, repulsive, 
disgusting, saddening, ludicrous ; had viewed it with feelings of 
horror and shame and fierce indignation ; seen now, at this 
hour, under these circumstances, it inspires me with a feeling 
of awe, dead stone image though it be. 

The men then gather twigs and branches and bits of wood 
and light a fire. I wonder they do not make use of the 
faggot. In gathering the materials they come very near my 
lurking-place. Should they hear my breathing, should I break 
a twig! A sudden terrible dissonance. Disturbed peafowl utter 
harsh cries; disturbed monkeys jabber and hoot. The disso¬ 
nance is as music in my ear. When the flames of the fire rise 
up full and strong the torch is extinguished. The men squat 
down by the fire, their faces toward the image, all but one who 
remains standing. I see, by the sacred thread, that he is a 
Brahmin. He removes his skull-cap. He proceeds to the rites 
of worship which I have witnessed before; makes the “ meat¬ 
offerings ” and the “ drink - offerings ” ; takes from the little 
baskets some leaf platters and puts on them various articles of 
food—unleavened cakes, lentil porridge, lumps of coarse sugar, 
curds ; lays them reverently before the goddess, doing the same 
with two little earthen pots, one of which probably contains 
milk, the other, the far-reaching reek tells it, contains the 
potent arrack ; pours some water into the hollow of his right 
hand, takes a sip, repeats an incantation three times, pours off 
the water slowly—it is an oblation; joins together the thumb 
and forefinger of his right hand—both, I know, have their 
special significance—and touches with them his head, the seat 
of thought, his nose, his eyes, his ears, the avenues of the 
senses, his breast, and either shoulder, muttering some words 
each time; took some water, washed his hands, made some 
passes with them in the air, repeated another incantation, 
struck the earth three times with his left heel. “ He will now 
present the offerings again,” I think. But instead of this he 
stoops down and takes a knife out of one of the baskets. 
What! is he about to perform the bloody sacrifice? My heart 
stands still, not only at the thought that I am about to behold 
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the terrible rite of human sacrifice, but because I know that 
I myself would form the most desirable victim, the most 
acceptable sacrifice, and I see no other. Have they become 
aware of my presence ? I tremble. I stand very still. 

Then, to my intense relief, I become aware that the sacri¬ 
fice of blood is to be performed in the minor degree. Advanc¬ 
ing up to the image, the hierophant gashes a finger, and lets 
the blood from it drop on to the red extended tongue of the 
image, repeating at the same time an incantation. He binds up 
his finger with a bit of rag. While he is doing so two of the 
men untwist the withes of the faggot. Is it to build the fire 
higher? No! as they separate the sticks there fall from 
among them to the ground knives, daggers, and then with a 
thud a huge crowbar. I understand now. This was the 
“ jumper” with which a certain class of burglars bore their way 
into houses. The Brahmin is now making formal presentation 
of the offerings to the goddess, waving his hands from them 
to her. This done a man carries the iron bar, holding it 
reverently on the open, extended palms of his two hands, to 
the Brahmin, who receives it reverently on his open, extended 
hands, and presents it to the goddess, and this ends the 
ceremony. 

The men then proceed to make a meal on the offerings; the 
faggot is made up again—the knives and daggers and iron bar 
being concealed in it as before; the torch is re-fed with oil, 
re-lighted; they are gone, back up the glade, into the forest 
beyond, into the darkness. I remain still for a while ; then 
move back to the pathway, and begin to retrace my steps 
along it, slowly in the darkness of the wood ; I shall be able 
to go faster when I get out of it. I am nearing the forest 
edge when I hear the jingling of bells, quickly getting louder, 
rapidly coming nearer and nearer. Joyous sound ! It indi¬ 
cates, I know, the approach of a hurkaru, a letter-carrier. 
Now I see the man coming trotting up the pathway, in one 
hand a small torch, while the other steadies the bamboo pole 
resting across his shoulder from the ends of which depend the 
pair of leather bags. Along the bamboo pole hang the tink¬ 
ling bells, their purpose to keep off wild beasts, to clear a way 
for him, the privileged messenger, in crowded street or road. 

I call out “ Ho !” “ Henh l ” he exclaims, pulling up dead. 
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“ Who is it ? ” he calls out. 

“ A sahib.” 

“ A sahib! ” he exclaims, as he raises his torch to survey 
me. “ How here ? ” 

“ I was proceeding to the garhi of the zemindar Newal 
Kishore, and have lost my way!” 

“ You are on it.” 

“ How ? I was coming along a cart-track and deviated into 
this forest path.” 

“ It is a shorter cut to the zemindar’s village, to Chandpore. 
I pass by the village, leave some letters there.” 

“ Are you a Government servant ? ” 

“ No; in private employ. The village is not far off; I can 
go slowly with you up to it.” 

We are in the dense forest for a while, then emerge on to 
the void open plain, then come to a cultivated tract, where 
dense black masses indicate the position of mango groves and 
villages. 

“That is the one,” says the hurkaru, “to the right, with 
the lights twinkling.” 

We are challenged at the point where the cart-track, which 
we had regained some distance back, enters the village, by the 
village watchman, spear in hand. My companion explains 
who I am (I had told him on the way), and that I wish to be 
conducted to the house of the zemindar. 

“ Salaam, sahib ! ” he exclaims, as he moves on. 

“ Salaam ! and I am much indebted to you.” 

“ It was nothing; I but rested awhile,” and he trotted on 
again, jingle, jingle, jingle. 

We arrive at the garhi, or fortalice, and the watchman knocks 
on the massive gateway with the butt end of his spear. 


CHAPTER IV 


I AM ACCORDED SHELTER 


T HE wicket is opened cautiously. 

“ Who ? ” 

“ Ramdeen.” 

“ Oh, enter.” 

Next, “ Why ! ” “ How ? ” “Why, what!” exclaim the armed 
retainers, standing and sitting within the gateway as I pass 
through the wicket and come into the light of the oil lamp 


placed by the side of the gate. 

“Thou never saidst thou hadst anyone with thee, Ramdeen. 
A Feringhee ! He should have been left without; not brought 
in here without permission,” says one of the men to my con¬ 
ductor. Then, swaggering up to me— 

“ Too kouti hye ? (Who are you ?) ” he asks. 

The form of the question, the use of the derogatory too , in 
place of the usual honorific ap, was an insult. As he comes 
up still nearer and repeats the question in the same words, 
and cocks his turban in my face, I give him a clout on the 
ear that sends him back, and disarranges the pretty, dandy set 
of his head-gear. 

I was not one of those given to the striking and beating of 
natives; I deemed it wrong, held it cowardly. Put this was 
an insult. It was a time when the man could retaliate. He 
does clap his hand to his sword, and I lift up my club. I here 


is a noise and clamour. 

“ Silence ! ” cries a voice, which, though soft, at once com¬ 
manded obedience. “What means this tumult, here—within 
doors ? Is this an open bazaar ? ” 

“ A Feringhee.” 

“A Feringhee!” exclaims the same voice, its intonation not 
so quietly commanding now. 
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“ Who let him in ? ” cries a harsh voice, from the same 
quarter. 

“ He came with Ramdeen, the chokidar, came in with him 
—without our knowledge.” 

“ He has struck Zalim Singh.” 

A low buzzing whisper runs round the upper buildings of 
the large courtyard. Lattices open : people peep out. 

“Oh, my mother ! Oh, my life !” cries a child’s voice from 
above. “ A wicked Feringhee. Down below. There.” 

“ Silence! everyone, everywhere ! ” cries the same voice, 
soft, yet authoritative, now steadier. “Bring him to us.” 

“ This way, this way,” says another of the armed retainers, 
and a little to one side of the gateway I find myself before a 
short length of open verandah, within which another, larger, 
lamp is burning. On a dais, near its edge, two men are seated, 
cross-legged, smoking big hooqas placed by its side. They 
have on simple, plain, but very white linen long coats and 
skull-caps. 

Near the dais stands a lad, a young man, whose extremely 
long, thin legs, and very short, round body, give him a ludic¬ 
rous resemblance to a stork. He is of a shadowy thinness. 
The oddity of his natural build is added to, made the most of, 
by a short, tight jacket, and very close-fitting trousers. A 
loosely thrown on turban hangs in disorderly folds. 

I make my salaam to the two men seated. Only one of 
them returns the salutation. 

“ I desire to see the zemindar Newal Kishore of Chand- 
pore,” I say. 

“I am he,” says the one who had raised his hand. His 
the soft voice. 

“I hope your disposition is good?” I say, using the 
Hindustani equivalent of our “ I hope you are well?” 
hy >our favour,” he replies politely, in accepted form. 

“ 1 am an English officer: I was in tindsay’s regiment at 
Afzalnagar.” 

“An officer ! Hootih ! ” exclaims the other occupant of the 

dais, with a contemptuous, incredulous grunt. His the harsh 
voice. 

We officer are , ’ said I emphatically, drawing myself up, 
and using the royal plural, as is usual with the English in 
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India, though the less exalted singular is more correct 
colloquially, as well as grammatically. No native of rank 
would use “ we are ” instead of “ I am ” when speaking of 
himself. But the well-known imperial form has its effect. 

“ I am sure of it, sahib,” said the gentler-voiced one. 

“The commotion was because he struck Zalim Singh in the 
face,” said the tight-turbaned retainer who had conducted me. 

“ Struck one of our servants in the face ! ” cries the man 
with the gruff voice, gruffly. 

“Why this harshness, sir?” asked the other. 

“ Because he addressed me as too," I replied. 

“ He did not know who he was—thought him a mean 

white,” said the peon, my conductor. 

“ Not knowing, he should have used terms of politeness, 

said Newal Kishore, the zemindar. 

‘‘If to all dogs you be polite, 

Then you will never get a bite,” 

chanted the long-legged, loose-turbaned lad. 

“Thy jingle hath wisdom in it, Baola,” said the zemindar. 

“ Zalim Singh mistook because of the sahib s appearance, 

persisted the peon. “ Behold him.” 

My clothes were now dry, had not taken long to dry, but 
after the swim across the river, and the trudge across the 
sand, and over the dusty roads, my appearance could not have 

been pre-eminently in my favour. 

“ He made his mistake, got his cuff; the affair is now 

over,” said Newal Kishore. 

“ So it is through life. Mistakes and knocks, said the lad 
named Baola, from high up in the air, “mistakes and knocks, 

that is life.” 

“Zalim Singh is a brave man, but too much of a ruffling 
blade, of a swash buckler,” said Newal Kishore. “Now go, 
addressing the peon, “and tell Zalim Singh I command him 
to consider this affair as closed. And you come up into the 

verandah, sahib. A seat, Baola.” 

In the verandah stand several of the rough, light, wicker¬ 
work stools which are in shape like hour-glasses. Baola 
jumps towards one of these with a most extraordinary, long, 
ludicrous leap, at which the rough-voiced man laughs—a 

harsh, grating laugh. 
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“ Is the boy mad ? ” think I to myself. Baola means mad, 
foolish, silly; but that is no certain indication, for such 
names are often given to children in India in order to de¬ 
precate the anger of the gods, which arrogant, high-sounding 
names are thought to provoke. 

He puts one of his long, lean hands round the narrow 
middle of the light stool, comes back with another ludicrous 
caper, and deposits it, with a silly, elaborate carefulness, by 
the side of the dais. 

“Monarch of Calcutta! Behold thy throne!” he says to 
me, with mock solemnity, and a wave of his long arm. 

“ Ugh ! Ugh ! Ugh ! ” comes the harsh laugh again. 

“ What foolery is this ? ” I say sternly. 

“Never mind him, sir,” said the zemindar. “He be fool 
to me.” . 

If I be a fool to thee, 

What a great fool I must be,” 

rhymed Baola, playing on the phrase. 

“ He is my fool, my jester.” 

The buffoon, the flatterer, the minstrel, the story-teller, or 
private novelist, all have their place on the establishment of 
great men in India to this day, as our grave census papers 
show. But even if it is the foolery of a privileged fool, the 
indulgence in it, towards myself, when I had declared my 
status, was as significant as the insolence of the armed 
retainer. The protecting prestige of our name was gone. 
Now I shall have to trust for my personal safety to myself, 
not to my nationality. 

“ Be seated, sir,” goes on the zemindar. 

“ And thou too, Baola.” 

The fool subsides into a sitting attitude on the floor, with 
an inconceivable rapidity. It is like the sudden closing of a 
telescope; and as I have known that sudden closing make 
children and wild men laugh, so does the fool’s subsidence 
draw a short « Ha ! ha ! ” even from the zemindar, as well as a 
loud laugh from the other occupant of the dais. With his 
small body the fool is now as low down on the ground as, 
with his extraordinarily long legs, he was before high up in 
the air. As I came to know afterwards, the jester could 
always make his sitting down and his rising up a perpetual 
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jest; could ever with it produce the wished-for laugh. His 
small parrot-like head and face, his grotesque figure, his 
monstrously long, thin legs, his small deformed body, his 
consequently grotesque movements, were great natural qualifi¬ 
cations for his profession; and he was not so much a fool, I 
found, as not to make the best of them. 

“From Afzalnagar, sir?” asks the zemindar. 

“Yes, sir,” I reply. 

“ Run away from there ? ” he goes on in his quiet voice. 

“ Run away ! ” I exclaim indignantly. It is not a pleasant 
word to have applied to one—though as a matter of fact I 
had been obliged to run—and hard. 

“ I meant no disparagement, sir,” said Newal Kishore, in his 
soft, suave voice, and with his soft, suave manner. “Under 
similar circumstances—ahem !—I should apply the same word 
to myself.” 

The natives are candid in such matters, no doubt; but, 
still, at another time he would not, most probably, have 
used the word in regard to me. He welcomed the oppor¬ 
tunity. 

“Under some circumstances there may be nothing left but 
to run,” he goes on. 

“Before the fighting has begun is the best time for to run,” 
interpolates the fool. “So say I, silly the wise.” 

“What were the circumstances, sir?” 

I gave them briefly; saying nothing about the worship in the 
forest—not mentioning it—only saying I had lost my way in 
the jungle until I met the hurkaru. 

“You're purpose in coming here?” asks the man with the 
harsh voice. 

“To claim the zemindar’s hospitality; obtain the shelter I 
was told I should be sure to find here.” 

“ The ass ! ” says my questioner. 

“ It is easy to give people shelter under other people’s 
roofs,” says the jester. 

“And your further purpose, sir?” asks the zemindar. 

“To get to Lalkote as speedily as I can,” said I, naming 
the small station which stood nearest to Afzalnagar. 

“ Hurrying out of the frying-pan is within the scope of a 
fool’s understanding, but to hasten from it into the fire, that is 
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beyond it,” said the jester, shaking his head, so that the loose 
folds of his turban waggled. 

“ What does he say ? ” I ask. 

“Sir, the rule of the Company has passed away at Lalkote 
too,” says the owner of the mansion. 

“And the sovereignty of the King of Delhi been re¬ 
established,” says the man by his side. 

“ I here is no such thing as the sovereignty of the King of 
Delhi,” I say. 

“ It existed long before yours,” says he, that one. 

“ Guard thy tongue, Dya Ram! Guard thy tongue, my 
good brother ! ” says Newal Kishore. 

“ Has there been a mutiny at Lalkote too ?” I ask. 

“ Yes,” says the fool, “and all the English people have run 
away—ahem !—removed in haste, from there too.” 

“And the English government given place to the old rule 
of the King of Delhi,” reiterates the hard-tongued man, the 
brother of the zemindar, as now I find him to be: what a 
contrast, in face, figure, and voice, between the two ! 

“ In name,” I say. 

“ One king comes and another king goes, but the king at 
hand is the king I knows,” gabbles the fool. 

“Exercise not thou thy small wits in this matter, fool,” 
says Newal Kishore, in a voice less soft. “Rulers and 
kings arc not things-” 

“Well rhymed, paternal uncle mine,” said the jester: “an 
excellent rhyme, by my belly ! ” 

“ I meant it not. I leave the foolish rhyming to thee. But 

kings and sovereignties are not things for fools to meddle 
with.” 

“The sovereignty of the King of Delhi has been re-estab¬ 
lished, it has been proclaimed,” persists he named Dya Ram. 

“ Do not thou go changing places with the fool, brother ” 
says the zemindar to him. “Proclamation is one thine 
establishment another. Where are the king’s troops? His 
local representatives ? We live in our own village, and on our 
own land and await events here. I have paid the last half- 
year s land cess—we shall see who comes for the next half- 
year s. We are country folk who sit quiet in our own houses 
minding our own affairs. Most certainly, on the one hand, the 
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raj( rule) of the King of Delhi was the prior one; most certainly, 
on the other, the raj of the Company Bahadur was a good 
one, producing peace and quiet. Let all that pass. The business 
in hand is about this gentleman. You will rest here to-night, 
sir-” 

“Do not thou go changing places with the fool,” says his 
brother, interrupting him. “Giving shelter to a Feringhee at 
this time.” 

“ Brother, thou knowest what Munoo says, ‘ No guests may 
be dismissed in the evening by a householder’: likewise that 
he shall entertain him ‘whether he come in fit season or 
unseasonably’: and ‘the satisfaction of a guest will assuredly 
bring the householder benefit in this world and the next.’ ” 

“ I must make for Tulsipore then,” I say. “ I could go on 
early in the morning.” 

“You could not travel safely in the open daylight: Tulsipore 
is forty miles off. And I could not provide you with means 
of carriage in the morning. My son is away at a fair with my 
draught-cattle and horses. He returns to-morrow afternoon. 
You can start to-morrow evening, and travel all the night, and 
reach Tulsipore next morning early. That is the best plan. 
It would be very dangerous for you to be out alone in the day¬ 
time. You had better travel under cover of the night. You 
will remain here to-night and to-morrow forenoon. 1 hat is 
settled.” There was a quiet authority in his soft voice. 
“Now is bedtime. Ho ! Chimmun Lall.” 

The man summoned presents himself. 

“Conduct this gentleman to a guest-chamber: see that he 
is in no way troubled or molested, and that he has everything 
that he wants : on thy head be it. Hungry and thirsty must 
you be, sir?” 

“ Both: much.” 

“'Of course ; you have been deprived of your usual evening 
meal at the Mess House.” 

“They have had a different sort of entertainment there this 
evening,” said the jester. “ Kook ! ” and he made an odd 

noise in his throat. Dya Ram laughs. 

“ Fool, truly fool! ” said Newal Kishore quickly to the 

lad. 

“ What does he mean ? ” I ask. 
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“Sir, what meaning is there in the words of fools?” 

“ But it made your brother laugh.” 

“ Sir, one fool makes another: folly breeds folly. All that 
I meant to say was that you had not dined, judging from 
your own account. Chimmun Lall, see that the sahib has 
food and drink and everything that he wants.” 

He gives me the “permission to depart,” which really 
means a command to go. 

I rise from the stool. 

“Salaam,” I say, “and much thanksgiving.” 

I move away with the chamberlain. 

We go down the whole length of the courtyard to the 
further end of it. Chimmun Lall, who has procured a small 
oil lamp on the way, conducts me into an apartment on the 
ground floor, which, with the corresponding length of enclosed 
verandah in front, is to constitute my quarters for the night. 
He puts down the lamp and goes away to bring food and 
drink and bed-clothes. The furniture in the room consists of 
a bedstead, a wicker-work stool, a water jar in the corner, and 
a bit of board on which to sit when performing your ablutions 
or when eating, simple but sufficient. I just glance at that. 
What concerns me more is the stifling heat of the place. 
Being on the ground floor the room has no window. All 
dwelling-places, above those of the lowest class, are built on 
the same plan in the East. It is that of a courtyard with 
buildings, two stories or more in height, round it, the lower 
story presenting on the outside, a solid blank surface for the 
whole of its height. This gives the building its defensive 
character; the only entrance is through the one gateway. 
The air entered my room only through the doorway, which 
had the verandah in front. 

When Chimmun Lall comes back he is accompanied by 
another servant, of lesser degree, who carries a basket of food, 
a jar of water, and the bedclothes, which consist of a pillow 
and a sheet. With him comes also the jester. Those of his 
class are always very curious, and he may also entertain the 
hope of picking up a joke or two at my expense. 

“Can I have the bedstead put out in the verandah?” I 

say to Chimmun Lall. “ It is stifling close in here: beyond 
bound hot.” 
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« Certainly. Kullooa and Baola, carry it out.” 

They do so. It is of course very light. 

“ I should like to sleep up there,” I say, when we are out in 

the verandah, looking up towards a balcony overhead. 

“That may not be, sir,” said the fool. “We could not 
carry our hospitality quite so far. Those are the women s 

apartments. . tt T 

“ No, no, you could not go up there, 5 he continues. 

have made a rhyme, a rhyme 

However nice and good a cat your tommy-cat may be, 

Up among the singing birds, better not put he. 


How good ! Kook ! ” . . , . , » 

“Jabber, jabber, jabber: always jabber, jabber, jabber, 

said Chimmun Lall, a grave and ceremonious personage 

“ Out of the fulness of the mind the tongue speaketh. A 

fool has no words, but a wise man hath discourse.’ 

“And now, sahib, salaam,” says Chimmun Lall to me. 

“ Fair sleep be yours,” and he moves away. 

Baola lingers behind the others. 

“ Why did you address me as Monarch of Calcutta ? 


“Because that is the only place in which you are monarch* 

now : your dominion is limited to that spot. 

« And what did you mean by saying there was another sort 

of entertainment at my Mess House this evening 

“ Oh, did you not know ? The sepoys attacked and t 

the officers while they were sitting together at dinner, 
them all, every one of them, kook ! ” and he capers 



CHAPTER V 


A TROUBLED NIGHT 

I DRINK and drink, but I cannot eat. I draw the light 
bedstead to the very edge of the verandah, in immediate 
contact with the outer air. Dark thoughts throng upon me, 
but I strive to struggle against them. I strive to occupy my 
attention with the things about me. Across the courtyard 
stalls and stables. They seem vacant. The zemindar had 
said his horses and draught-cattle were away. In the corner 
of the courtyard near my bedroom a shrine, before which 
burns a lamp, a point of radiance in the gloom. Within it an 
image, that of a beautiful woman seated on a lotus flower, 
holding in one hand a necklace, in the other a rope. She 
seemed to cast her calm, benignant, protecting glance down 
the whole length of the courtyard. Before the shrine, along 
with the lamp, various shaped vessels, a thurible sending up a 
slender column of fragrant smoke, a pot of basil: offerings, 
food, flowers, coins. I set my eyes to observe these things; 
my mind to consider their inner significance, what they may 
mean to the people here. The woman upborne by the slender 
stalk of the flower—what thoughts that—I sink into sleep. 

Time and place considered that sleep must be broken, 
whatever my weariness, whatever my trust in the good faith of 
my host, in his acknowledgment of the sacredness of hospitality: 
was not his brother avowedly inimical? 

I dream. Back in England. The servant knocking at my 
bedroom door. No dream. A real knocking. It comes from 
the direction of the stables. The sound swallowed up in the 
weird howling of jackals, and I drop asleep again. Another 
dream. Anxious in the forest, there the shrine of the dread 
goddess, there the brawny, hairy form, the fierce, unforgettable, 
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one-eyed countenance of the man who had borne the torch, 
there his shaven crown with the white sword-scar. I gaze 
towards the shrine. That is not the dread image of Kali, not 
the devilish countenance of the goddess of blood; but the 
softer, the benign and beautiful countenance of the goddess in 
the courtyard. But there the man : the ugly, evil, one-eyed 
face, on which the light from the lamp before this shrine, 
which places my bed partially in shadow, shines full: the 
brawny, hairy limbs. I am lying on this bed, not standing 
behind a tree: there is the courtyard, not a forest glade: above 
me a balcony, not a canopy of leaves. I put out my hand and 
grasp the club which I had placed at the head of my bed. I 
feel the minute reticulation of the brass wire wove round it. 
I jump up, step out into the courtyard, into the light from the 
lamp. 

“Kyat (What!)” and the man rushes at me, a long knife 
gleaming in his hand. I put the club across me, holding it 
quarter-staff wise, and throw him back with it. I run back. I 
had been pretty good at single-stick. With a light staff in my 
hand I should not have minded; but what rendered the club 
so lethal a weapon if brought down full on a man’s skull, the 
heavy loading at the end, made it difficult to wield it quickly, 
to use it with one hand. He makes another rush at me, a 
more furious rush. I have grasped the club in the same way 
as before, and jumping aside as he was almost on the top of 
me—he did not calculate on the quickness of hand and foot 
and eye our games give us—I dashed the middle of the 
club against his left forearm and sent him staggering along his 
course. I run across the courtyard, toward the cattle stalls, 
away from him, so as to have more room for the swing of the 
club with both hands when he comes at me next. I see a man 
emerge from one of the stalls. Thinking him a servant, I turn 
toward him and am about to address him, when my assailant 
calls out to him. I do not comprehend his words; they 
belong most likely to the secret language of the confraternity, but 
their import is clear. Both the men rush at me simultaneously 
in a combined attack. What to do now was evident. I could 
not let them both come upon me together. I put the club 
down at the charge, spring forward, meet the new-comer in his 
rush, dash the heavy end of the club against his ribs, knock 
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him off his legs. Again was it well for me that I had stood 
behind so many a wicket, my usual position in the field, and 
played so many a football match. I knew where the other 
fellow was, as it were, by instinct. Turning sharp round and 
swinging the club up with both hands I struck him a blow on 
his uplifted arm with the end of it. He uttered a yell. “Yes; 
your arm is somewhat damaged, my friend ! ” Then I shout 
“Thieves! Thieves! Thieves!” “Thieves!” shouts the watch¬ 
man at the gate, who had probably been asleep on his watch, a 
not unusual proceeding with the men of his nocturnal calling. 
A great commotion. Shrill female voices sound from the 
upper rooms. Lights flash, down, up, about. Children scream. 
There is a shouting and calling. “What is it?” “What 
is it ? ” “ Thieves ! Robbers ! ” “ Oh, my mother ! ” “ Oh, 

Supreme one!” “Turn out, men!” “ Daka / Dakar 1 
Daka is the attack on a house, or on a party of travellers, by 
the armed band of robbers known as dacoits. 

“What is all this?” cries the harsh-voiced brother, Dya 
Ram, from the balcony over my head. 

“ The Feringhee ! ” cries a shrill female voice. 

“ Curses be on his head ! ” he calls down. Then from an 
upper verandah, a little lower down, comes the clear voice of 
the zemindar, 

“Where is the guard? Keep the men together, Zalim 
Singh. I come, I come.” 

To the noise within is added the yelling of jackals without. 
And now the man I had knocked off his legs utters a curious 
cry, no doubt a signal cry, and darts towards the stall he had 
come out of, the other following him with his dangling arm. 
I rush after them. I stop at the door. I do not like to 
tumble in after them. I peep in. By the light on the floor, 
put by its side to show its position, I see an aperture, at the 
foot of the back wall, through which the first man has made 
his escape, and through which the other, the bigger, brawnier 
ruffian, is wriggling his way, his wounded arm no doubt hurts 
him. But he has his head and shoulders through, and will be 
wholly through soon. I dart forward and seize him by the 
ankles. They are slippery with oil—it is the habit of these 
thieves to anoint their bodies with oil, so as to make it difficult 
to seize or hold them—and he takes them out of my hands 
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with a practised wriggle. But seeing a rope lying near, I 
make a knot loosely on the end of this, slip it over his ankles, 
and then draw it tight, tie it with a double knot, and he is 
secure. But the pull on the rope is very great, greater than 
he himself, in his position, could exert. I go back against 
that, tug hand over hand along the rope until I reach 
the peg driven into the earthen floor to which the other 
end of it is attached, and wind the rope round it. He 
cannot now pull himself out or be pulled out. He is a 
safe prisoner. There are voices at the door. I go out. 
There is Newal Kishore with a drawn sword in his right 
hand, a small round shield on his left arm ; behind him a 
guard of his retainers armed with sword and spear and 
matchlock. 

“ They say, sahib, that you shouted ‘ Thieves ! Robbers ! ’ ” 
cries the zemindar quickly. 

“ I did.” 

“ But where are they ? ” 

“ One of them is in there.” 

“ In there ! ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Let us go in and capture him!” cries Zalim Singh, the man 
with whom I had the encounter. 

“ I have secured him,” I say. “ He is tied by the heels ; 
lying on the ground. He was trying to creep through a hole 
at the bottom of the wall. He is one of the men I saw in the 
forest.” 

“ Saw in the forest! ” 

“ Yes, when I lost my way, as I told you. I saw them 
worshipping at the shrine of Kali.” 

“Beneath a peepul tree?” says Newal Kishore quickly. 

“ Yes ; the same.” 

“ They had planned this attack. They were worshipping 
for it. Let us enter, sahib. And you, Zalim Singh. The 
rest keep back.” 

“All but me,” says the jester, hopping in after us. 

“That is it—I understand,” says Newal Kishore, when we 
have got in. “They have enlarged the stable drain. They 
knew the position of it, and that the masonry about it had got 
loose. We must look to our weak points. Robbers and 

D 
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thieves will now be active. Perchance we may know this 
fellow. Know his face.” 

The members of these Indian criminal guilds and con¬ 
fraternities carry on some honest occupation as well, not only 
in order to add to their means of subsistence, but to shield their 
nefarious practices. The murderous Thugs pursued the in¬ 
offensive callings of cultivator, mechanic, trader, as well: many 
even held posts under the English Government. 

“You tied his legs very tight, sir,” the zemindar says; “see 

how still he lies.” 

He lay very still—dead still. 

“ We must now pull him in. Be prepared, Zalim Singh. 
These men are ready to fight under all circumstances. He may 
have some weapon in his hand. Drag thou him in, Baola.” 

“ If he puts his hands on either side of the hole it may be 
very difficult to pull him in,” says Zalim Singh. “We may 

have to go round and pull him out.” 

“Trial first,” says the fool as he seizes the rope with 
a grin and a caper. “ Oh, you are coming in ! ” says he, 
grimacing at the aperture; “ it is like the hauling in of a fish. 
You are coming in, my beauty ! Now to land him !” and he 
gives a tug that brings the captive in with a run. 

“ Why ! What! ” cries the fool, dropping the rope and 
jumping aside. “ There is no face to recognise ! ” He points 
with his long, lean forefinger. “ He has no more head than I 
have.” 

It was true. We all fell back. A headless trunk lay be¬ 
fore us. The dissociation of the head and body whose con¬ 
junction had impressed itself upon my brain so deeply, affects 
me with a feeling of bewilderment as well as of horror. 
There it lies; the brawny body without the fierce, cruel, one- 
eyed countenance: that away. 

“ What has happened ? Who has done this ? ” I exclaim. 

“ His friends: those without: the other members of the 
gang. They have carried off the head to prevent recognition. 
They are gone. We must have this trunk removed in the 
morning. It must be thrust out through the hole. We must 
have the Brahmins to purify the stall. No horses or cattle 
may stand in it until that is done. Put something across the 
hole, Zalim Singh; drive in two or three pegs across it, and 
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set a man to watch,” and the zemindar sheaths his sword and 
walks out into the courtyard. 

There he tells what we had found to his brother and the 
other male members of the household now all assembled, 
and the boys rush away to carry the tale, the startling tale, to 
the women in the rooms above. 

Newal Kishore is not sparing of his eulogiums. 

“ It is to the sahib that we are indebted for our escape 
from the loss of life, of many lives, perchance—perchance loss 
of everything,” he cries. “See how soon has been proved the 
truth of that saying of Munoo which I quoted to thee, Dya 
Ram, that the satisfaction of the guest will bring benefit to the 
householder. And it may be that the benefit to us has been 
without limit. In this time of want of Government protec¬ 
tion, and of fearlessness on the part of the wicked, we know 
not what loss of substances, what worse ills, might not have 
befallen us had the robbers gained possession of the house. 
But tell us, sir, how you became aware of their being here— 
two gained entrance ? ” 

“Yes.” And then I narrate how I saw and knew the man, 
how he rushed at me, the arrival of the other, my blow to 
each, my shouting “ Thieves ! ” 

“ He was anxious to kill you before you could do that, give 
the alarm.” 

“You fought well, sahib,” said Zalim Singh, clapping me on 
the shoulder, and I did not mind the familiarity. 

“ These English people are great fighters,” said someone. 

Then I tell about my rushing after the two men into the 
stall, of the disappearance of one, of the other being half-way 
through the aperture when I seized him by the ankles, his 
wriggling them free- 

“ Of course they were oiled-” 

“ Yes,”—my tying them with the rope. 

“ How clever ! ” 

“ Most clever! ” And again some other of the lads rush 
away to narrate the story to mother and sisters. 

“You heard them digging?” said the zemindar. 

“Yes,” I said. 

“ And the man on watch at the gate did not,” he said 
significantly. “ I shall talk with him.” * 
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“ I soon lost the sound in the howling of the jackals; it 
was very loud and very near—apparently close under the 
wall.” 

“ Most close,” said he dryly. “ Why, it was the robbers 
themselves who made the cry. To imitate the calls of birds 
and the cries of animals, such as owls and pea-fowls, jackals, 
and hycenas, and so on, is part of their calling. But still the 
watchman—however, that for to-morrow.” 

Then, in reply to a question from the gruff-voiced brother, I 
give the full details of the worship in the forest. 

“ I suppose the iron rod they presented before the shrine 
was the one used to enlarge the drain ? ” 

“To be sure,” says the zemindar. “They had noted that 
drain, its condition. They knew my two sons, brave men and 
bold, and many of my retainers were away. They planned the 
attack for to-night. They made worship to their goddess. 
But our own goddess proved the stronger.” 

“ Most deeply are we indebted to you, sir,” he went on, 
“ but most deeply are we indebted to our goddess too. It 
was by the light of her lamp that you saw the man.” 

“ And he was secured by means of a rope,” said the jester. 

“True. A most wise word, fool. Let the lamp before the 
shrine be replenished. Fresh offerings of the silver and gold 
we might have lost shall be made to her to-morrow. Had 
the robbers obtained possession of the house I know not 
what might have happened ; loss of life, loss of honour, loss of 
everything. Thousands of thanks to you, sir. Deeply am I 
indebted to you, sir. My life and fortune are at your service,” 
he says in the haste of his gratitude. 

“ It was nothing. I had to fight for my life,” I say. “ My 
being here indicates my cause of gratitude to you.” 

“ Have you all you want ? ” 

“ Oh yes.” 

“Is your bed comfortable?” 

“ Most, by your favour.” 

“ You will be glad to find the rest which has been inter¬ 
rupted.” 

“Yes. I am very tired.” 

“You were not too tired to fight a good fight with the 
robbers, sir,” said Zalim Singh. 
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“As for that, however tired a man may be his arms will 
work to save his life,” I said. 

“ So will his legs,” said the jester. 

We separate. 

As I am moving across the courtyard towards my verandah, 
I feel that many eyes are gazing down upon me from above. 
Doubtless what I have done has been told to them with 
exaggeration. As I pass by the shrine I gaze at the calm, 
protecting face, at the rope dangling from one hand, with a 
strange feeling. I had come in contact with something new. 



CHAPTER VI 


A HURRIED DEPARTURE 


T HE next morning I found myself the honoured guest. 

The master of the house sent to inquire how I had 
slept. The mistress sent a similar message. Should I like 
a warm bath? It is provided. It was strange to find oneself 
without any of the ordinary conveniences of life. Camp life 
had taught me how to do without them or find substitutes for 
them: the chewed end of a bitter twig did very well for tooth¬ 
brush—the natives so use it—but I find the prettily inlaid 
wooden tooth-comb a troublesome substitute fop my hair¬ 
brushes. However, the bath was the great thing, and I found 
it delightfully refreshing. Then my food was brought me on a 
fine brass dish, and I had a fine brass cup to drink out of. 
“They will be defiled,” I say to Chimmun Lall, the 
chamberlain. “Assuredly,” he replies, ruefully, “but the 

chowdry has ordered it so.” Chowdry was the caste title- 
of-honour of his master. 


And when I go to see the chowdry he is once more 
profuse in his thanks and protestations: his house and life are 
at my service. I am lucky to find myself in such safe, 
pleasant quarters. I am obliged to the robbers. 

I ask eagerly about the news from Afzalnagar. 

“None, sir. I have sent a servant in there to obtain 
intormation. He has not returned yet.” 

We settle about the mode of my going. “My sons and the 
worses return m the afternoon. I supply you with a horse 
both fleet and strong: he will carry you the forty miles. 
You can reach your destination under cover of the night, 
here is no difficulty about finding your way: a village road 
akes you straight to the high road, and then you follow that. 
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I arm you with a sword. You will be best by yourselfi You 
start the moment it is dark.” 

I remember the letter-carrier of the night before. I ask if 
I could have the letters sent by him. 

“You cannot, sir. It is a private post. But I can send 
them in my own lefafa (envelope). You put them into a 
small envelope and direct them, and I will put them with my 
letters in a bigger one.” 

“ They will reach ? ” 

“ Most assuredly, sir. Many great bankers and traders are 
concerned in this post. Very important communications go 
by it.” 

I return to my own room. There falls on the house the 
deep stillness of the early afternoon hours, the hottest of the 
day. The bustle and movement of the morning, with its 
multifarious household duties, those connected with the pre¬ 
paration and distribution of the midday meal, the one cooked 
meal of the day, are over. Now is the time for repose, for 
rest. Now is the time to avoid the open courtyard, into 
which the sun blazes down, and seek the shade of the 
verandahs and rooms. Now is the time for the calm siesta: 
best to pass these flaming hours in sleep. A deep heavy quiet 
hangs over the house. Supplied with writing materials I have 
passed a couple of hours—a boy fanning me—in the writing 
of letters—one official, the others private. In the latter I 
give particulars of all that has befallen me. It is from such 
letters that this narrative is compiled, and remembrance; 
those who passed through that terrible time know how in¬ 
effaceable are its memories. I had just directed my envelope 
when the calm chamberlain hurried into the room with a very 
disturbed countenance. The chowdry sahib wishes to see 
me—at once. I find him in a state of great perturbation : his 
suave quiet mode of manner and speech gone. 

“ You must depart at once,” he says. 

“ Depart at once ? ” I say. 

“ Yes.” 

“Why?” 

“They are sending out troops from Afzalnagnar to seize 
you. My servant has just come back from there with the 

news.” 
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“ How did they learn I was here ? From him ? ” 

“ No ; he is faithful. It must have been from those devil- 
spawn robbers. You must leave at once ? ” 

“But now! in the heat of the day, in the open sunshine! 
You said that it would not be safe for me to be out in the 
daytime: that it would be better for me to travel under cover 
of the night.” 

“ But this is an unexpected emergency. I thought your 
being here would not become known. And it would not have 
but for those scoundrelly housebreakers. They desire to be 
revenged on you : on me.” 

“ Have your horses come back ? I have not seen them go 
to the stables.” 

“ They have not, nor my sons and the retainers with 
them. That is it: I have but few men to defend the 
house.” 

“But they would not attack your mansion?” 

“ Would they not! Glad of the excuse to despoil it, to 
deal with it lawlessly in the name of lawfulness. Sir, those 
robbers of last night would come with the soldiers and 
ravage it with a double zest from having been foiled last 
night. They would all be filled with the thought of a rich 
booty. You know we natives keep our treasures in our own 
houses.” 

He had said his life and fortune were at my service; but 
that, of course, was rhetorical exaggeration. 

“ And it is not only that, sir. I could not have the sanctity 
of my zenana violated ; its inmates exposed to insult and 
injury.” 

He could not but put his wife and children first, before me. 

“You must depart at once,” he goes on. 

“But your sons and the horses were to arrive in the 
afternoon. Could I not wait until they do? An enemy 
could not rush into your house in a moment. Your gate is 
strong.” 

“ My sons will not arrive until late in the afternoon. The 
force from Afzalnagar may be here any moment. They could 
blow open the gate with gunpowder. They may bring a gun. 

I cannot have cannon-balls thrown into my house. You must 
quit it.” 
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He spoke peremptorily. He had received me standing: 
risen, jumped from his dais when I entered. 

“ In searching for the louse they tousel the hair,” said 
the jester; there also, his comparison was not compli¬ 
mentary. 

“ I speak for your sake, sir,” went on the zemindar. “ If 
they appear before the gate before you have passed out of it you 
may not be able to pass out of it at all. You must depart at 
once, sir.” 

“ But how, if the horses have not come back ? ” 

“ There is a camel in the village. I have ordered it to be 
brought. And, with reference to the danger of travelling in the 
daytime, you must disguise yourself.” 

“ Disguise myself!” 

“ Put on Hindustani dress. It would not matter in the 
darkness of the night, but you could not appear as you are in 
the daytime; it would draw all eyes upon you from miles off. 
It is lucky that your complexion is dark ” (my maternal grand¬ 
father, Admiral Sir Dugdale Hawke, had married a Portuguese 
lady when stationed off Lisbon), “ and you speak our language 

better than most of your class.” 

The English in India speak Hindustani in a lofty mode of 
their own. I had tried to speak it after the common manner 
of the natives themselves, as did our poor colonel, one of the 
old school. 

“The clothes are in the next room. Put them on at once. 
Baola will help you. He is here for the purpose. ’ 

With antic and grimace the jester helps me to remove my 

own garments, don the others. 

“ Off with them ! ” and he tugs my trousers off. 

“ On with them ! ” and he hands me a pair of pyjamas. 
They are of the sort fitting tight at the ankle. 

“ Loose ones would be cooler,” I say. 

“ These will be better to ride in. Your hands and face are o 
a good colour ” (much exposure to the sun, in shooting, had 
burnt them to a deep brown), “ but your legs are of a leprous 

tint. Better for them not to show.” 

“ I will keep my stockings on. Many gentlemen of the lan 

wear them.” „ 

“They do. Now for the turban. Here’s the skull-cap. 
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11 Could I not wear that alone,” said I, putting it on, “ the 
turban will be so hot, so heavy.” 

“ But may save you from cracked or cloven crown, from 

blow of club or sword. I have had some taps on my empty 

noddle because of the foolish things—what people do not like is 

foolish that have come out of it, and I know the difference 

between having on a linen skull-cap and a good thick turban”; 

and he wound the long folds round my head. “There, that is 
finished. 

Good, very good ! ” he cried, jumping back and looking at 

me. “ The lion has now put on the ass’s skin, or, perhaps, 
the other way. 

O belly-filler mine! ” he calls out as he capers back ahead 
of me, “if they wish to turn us Hindoos into Christians, I have 
turned one Christian into a Hindoo.” 

They fit you well. They belong to my son. He is a well- 
built man,” says my host, surveying me. “ And now on with 
this sword and shield, sir.” 

“ Shield !—I know not how to use a shield.” 

Need will give the use—in a moment. And take this 
purse: it holds copper and silver. And these gold pieces : 
put them away in your waist-belt.” 

“ I shall not need them.” 

, Gi , Ve . tliem me » unc le mine. I’ll be a wise man and take 
them, said the fool, stretching out his long hand. 

Gold is always of use, sir; it may ransom your life, your 

weapons; put it away. I have appointed Zalim Singh to go 
with you.” G 


“Zalim Singh !—he’ll bear a grudge_” 

^ ot . h( -' A bit of a ruffling blade and a roysterer, true ; 
but he is loyal and brave, will stand by you in case of any 
difficulty or danger, as I have enjoined him to do. Knows 
camels. And now go, sir; I have to hurry my guest away for 
his own advantage. Baolo will conduct you to the gate.” 

“ Here is my letter. And now, thanksgiving for all that 
you have done for me.” 


“ Thanksgiving for all you have done for me, sir.” 

We descend and move along the verandah.’ As the jester 
shuffles and hops along by my side, he says_ 

“You will have fine games along the road, sir.” 
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“Fine games? ” 

“ Hunt-the-hare, and hide-and-seek, and such-like. Kook ! ” 
We pass out through the wicket. The camel is down: 
Zalim Singh mounted. I mount into the hind seat. With a 
snarling grunt and a rough double jerk the camel has heaved 
himself up into the air. We are off. 



CHAPTER VII 


THE CAMEL RIDE 

I EXPERIENCE a strange sensation, sitting there in my 
disguise, as we move off; this deepens as we enter the 
village, which we lounge through slowly. Then Zalim Singh 
urges the camel on, with fullest use of whip and heels, keeps 
him at his utmost speed. But he is not a good camel. I 
know that from the jolting. It is not that I cannot ride. 
I have ridden a camel often before. I know that you must 
sit slack, not tight. I have learnt their qualities. The camel 
is called the ship of the desert, and one camel differs from 
another as a lugger differs from a yacht. This is a lugger. 
It is an uncomfortable discovery. Firstly, of course, with 
reference to my getting away from this dangerous neighbour¬ 
hood as quickly as possible, but also with regard to my 
getting to Tulsipore. He has shown his poor class by his 
want of smoothness; he will show it by his want of speed and 
endurance also. However, if he will only get us well away 
from Chandpore now. I look back. It is out of sight. But 
the pace slackens; notwithstanding Zalim Singh’s vigorous 
tuggings at the nose-string, his vigorous use of heels and whip, 
slackens and slackens. The beast falls into a walk. As we 
slouch along the vacant, silent road at the level of the foliage 
of the trees, dust-laden and drooping with the terrible heat, 
I keep glancing back anxiously. Then by dint of much beat¬ 
ing and tugging Zalim Singh gets him once more into a trot, 
more slow and lumbering than the first, but still a trot. We 
have passed out of the cultivated tract and entered on a 
barren plain, a reservoir of heat. Does he like the desert-like 
plain, the fierce heat ? At all events he keeps up the lumber¬ 
ing trot until almost across it. Then he drops into a walk. 
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And no beatings or objurgations will get him out of it. A 
shake of the string, a touch of the heel will get the camel of 
good breed on ; he is of a sensitive, high, noble, generous 
spirit. The camel of low breed, like this one, is obstinate, 
ill-tempered, dogged, sulky, vicious. He answers with angry 
grunts, a gobbling out of his tongue. 

“ Not a good camel,” I say. M 

“ ’Fore-God, no ! The donkey-sired son of Satan is not! 
says Zalim Singh. “ A beast of low, mean birth and low, 
mean disposition. Swearing by my father, he has made my 
arm ache.” 

A sound breaks the dead silence ; the camel’s tread on his 
spongy pads did not. A sharp, distant clatter; behind us. 

“ The sound of horses’ hoofs,” I say. 

“Yes.” 

“ Perhaps some of the troopers from Afzalnagar—in pursuit 
of me,” I say. 

“To be sure; it cannot be anything else,” says Zalim bingh. 
He cuts the camel fiercely across the head and gets him 
into a slow, this-way-that-way-swinging trot. As we had passed 
by the trees in the cultivated tract there had been no move¬ 
ment in the air to stir the topmost, tiniest of the leaves down¬ 
hanging with the heat. No movement upon the surface ol the 
road, of the plain, only the stationary quiver of the hot air. 
Now, as I look back, upon the edge of the barren plain a 
moving cloud of dust appears; it is from the horses hoofs 

whose clatter rings so clear. 

“They are overtaking us fast,” I say. 

“Fast,” says Zalim Singh, looking back. “ Now if we had 
under us a camel of my native Bhikanere we might ave some 

chance of keeping ahead of them.” 

“ This is not a camel of Bhikanere.” . 

“Truly not. He was never near Bhikanere. He is not 

desert born.” 

“ They must catch us up.” . , 

« Yes. A camel of Bhikanere flies like the wind, responds 

to the slightest touch, will run his best until he drop an ie. 

This beast! ” 

“ He is the beast we are on.” 

“ True, sir. And so they must catch us up.” 
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“ We may reach that jungle first.” The face of one stood 
up before us. 

“We shall. But it would not afford you shelter, sir. It is 
not thick enough for you to hide in. They have seen us, 
seen two men upon the camel. They would miss you, search 
for you. And you would not have been able to get away far. 
They are coming on fast.” 

“Very,” I said, glancing back. 

“ You see that the jungle is very thin and light, sir.” 

“ Yes.” 

We are now at its margin. 

“ Not thick enough to shelter you.” 

“ Allowed, allowed. What then ? ” 

“ We must meet them sitting.” 

“ Sitting! ” 

“ Make the camel sit down. There, by the four trees; 
under them a well. We will dismount there as ordinary 
travellers would. We must try and make them believe we are 
such. If we cannot deceive them, why then the pleasure of 
God, and swords—arms and legs—fighting and running—best 
that last than first.” 

“ Hoosh! hoosh ! ” to the camel as we get under one of 
the trees. He flops down—he is ready enough at that; we 
jump off. “Sit down by his head.” 

I do so. 

“ Take the nose-string. You are holding the camel; I am 
drawing water.” 

He releases from the side of the saddle his lotah, , or brass 
drinking vessel, without which no native ever travels, and 
going up to the mouth of the well lets the lotah down into it 
by means of the string always attached to it when on a 
journey. The cloud of dust swept near. The five horsemen 
—they belong to the Irregular Cavalry—pull up in the road, 
from which the trees and the well lie a few yards off. 

“ Two Hindustani travellers,” calls out one of them. 

I gaze at them curiously. Will my disguise hold good? 
Am I sitting like a native ? They do everything different 
from us: use the flexor muscles when we use the extensor. 

“Are you in pursuit of a fugitive Englishman?” Zalim 
Singh calls out. 
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My heart stands still. 

“Riding on a camel with a Hindustani driver?” he goes on. 

“ Yes—yes.” 

“ But now were they here. They had hidden the camel 
behind yon trees. They stole away round that corner as we 
drew near; but I saw the Englishman—in the hind seat. 
Have a drink of water,” and he held towards them the lotah 
(which he had now drawn up) dangling from its dripping string. 

“No, no,” and they have dashed onward. 

Gone ! Only that and the difference between life and 
death ! 

“Mount, sir, mount!” 

“I thirst—greatly.” 

“ Quick, then.” 

I place my curved palm beneath my chin—I may not put 
my lips to the lotah—he pours the water into it. 

An orgasm. 

We clamber up into the saddle and make our way along the 
margin of the jungle, at right angles to the road. By some 
sudden change of temper, some access of amenity, the camel 
obeys the command to trot, keeps the pace up for quite a 
long way. The rough, jerking trot is painful, torturing. 
But now the most joyous torture, the most acceptable painful¬ 
ness, is over, and done with. 

“ ChulI chull (Go on ! go on !)” cries Zalim Singh, as he 
strikes his heels on the leathern flanks, and uses the whip to 
the utmost. But the camel drops into a walk. 

“The misfortunate, low-breed, mean-spirited, poor-hearted, 
dull-blooded, pedigree-less, son of a baggage-bearing father 
and mother! ” cries Zalim Singh. “ He has made my back 
ache as well as my arm. And in my native land I have ridden 
a camel the whole night long and felt it no more than lying on 
my bed.” 

“Your native land, Bhikanere?” 

“ So, sir.” 

“ Of there the camels good ? ” 

“ Best in the world. Swift and easy : carry you a hundred 
miles in a night.” 

“ Well, if this beast did not trot smoothly, he trotted at the 
right moment. You did that well.” 
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“ It was not I: he trotted of his own will.” 

“I do not mean that. I mean your deceiving of the 

troopers.” 

“ The unfaithful to their salt! ” 

“ You side not with them ? ” 

“ Side with them ? ” . v 

“ Against the Company : with the King of Delhi.’ 

“Sir, of Bhikanere I. Neither of the Company nor King 
of Delhi know I as master: only of the Maharajah of 

Bhikanere.” 

“ I thought you were about to tell them who I was, 1 
exclaim, the memory of that moment rushing upon me 
torrentially. “Then, when you said ‘Are you in pursuit of 
an Englishman?’” 

I had thought he might do so because of my having struck 

him, in revenge for that. 

“ Betray you, sir ! I am a Rajput! ” 

“ Forgiveness ! The words slipped out. It is a moment of 
disturbance.” 

“ Sir, neither against, nor for, you English am I. What 
cause for love or hate with regard to you, have I ? I live not 
under your rule, in your dominions. But at this moment I 
serve the chowdry Newal Kishore. He has entrusted you 
to my care. I will strive to transport you safely to Tulsipore 
as I might a bag of valuables, an important document. Force 
and fate will have their way; but I must strive to do so, even 
to the giving of my life—not for your sake, but of my duty.” 

“ Forgiveness. I believe you fully.” 

And so we kept on westward, the mass of the jungle to our 
right, the void of the barren plain to our left. The palpitating 
sun is nearing the undulating horizon. We come to a village 
track. It goes north and south. We follow it—northwards, 
our direction. We pass across the narrow wedge-like end of 
the jungle. We are once more in a cultivated track, with its 
trees and wells and groves and villages. The sun is very low: 
there is a sudden cooling of the air. This coolness is foe as 
well as friend. The heat had been friend as well as foe: it had 
kept the roads solitary. They will now be peopled: at this 
season of the year the morning and evening hours are the 
ones for movement. And now is the time for the home- 
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coming of the flocks and herds. We pass them, meet them, 
converging on the villages. A herd of cattle, bullocks and 
cows and buffaloes : only boys and girls with them. Flocks 
of goats and sheep: only boys and girls, children, with them. 

I lounge easily in the saddle. I take a fancy-dress-ball sort of 
interest in my disguise. I look down fearlessly at the 
juveniles. But it was another thing as we advanced further 
into the cultivated tract and met groups and gangs of men, 
armed men; for if they carried nothing else they always carried 
the lethal club. And we began to meet many of them. This 
is the dead time of the year for agricultural work. The fields 
around spread one vast, arid fallow, waiting for the deluge of 
the rains to soften the ground and enable it to be broken up. 
This fact had a great bearing on the events of the time. The 
countryside was made unsafe, as many of our poor country¬ 
men and countrywomen found to their cost. The idle 
population was free for evil deeds, as was proved too often, 
too sadly. Instead of the separation due to each man being 
engaged in his own work, there was the aggregation due to the 
universal idleness. At this time of sudden lawlessness men 
formed themselves into bands, not for purposes of defence 
only, but for purposes of offence also. Satan found much 
work for those idle hands to do. As we met these bands and 
groups I took a more serious, a life-and-death interest in my 
disguise. I do not look down on the armed men looking up 
curiously at me as amusedly as I had looked down on the 
children. I do not sit so easily in the saddle. My disguise 
may fail me. Once it did. Turning a sharp corner in the 
road we see a great procession coming towards us. This 
leisure time is the time for great cavalcades, rich men making 
pilgrimage, marriage processions. The cunning Brahmins gene¬ 
rally manage to place the auspicious days for these events in 
this period of idleness. We are almost on it. “ Had we not 
better get off the road ?” I say to Zalim Singh. “ No; it will 
draw attention to us.” I like not the impact, the involvement. 
We had passed through the running footmen and the mace- 
bearers heading the procession; now we are in the midst of 
the soldiery, horse and fdot—recognised, a bullet would bring 
me down. We pass by the elephant on which sits the great 
man; we are in the thick of the miscellaneous following of 
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men on horses, on foot, on camels. The sides of many camels 
brush against the side of our camel, the shoulders of their riders 
brush against our shoulders, a close throng. I am nose to nose 
with one man, and we look into one another’s eyes; he starts 
and utters a loud exclamation—rud-a-dub rub-a-dub, the 
kettle-drums sound, the trumpets blare, he is carried on in 
the quickened stream of the procession; we have passed 
through the end of it, the camel gives us a trot. 

Once the road ran by the side of the high earthen mound 
inclosing a very entensive mango grove. As we approached 
the end of the grove we became aware of some men seated on 
the bank. Now the camel’s nose is near them. Now we are 
parallel with them. Six men seated in a row, the spears and 
matchlocks they have in their hands held straight up; they 
could touch us with muzzle or point. A row of most unpleasant, 
villainous faces, which, however much they may differ in other 
respects, have this in common, they all bear conspicuous the 
mark “jail-bird.” We are slouching past the last man. 

“ Ho, goers, stop ! ” he shouts. “ Descend and have a 
drink of water.” 

“Thanksgiving — infinite — infinite,” says Zalim Singh, 
lengthening out his speech, “but we had a drink at the 
last well.” 

“Then come down and have a smoke—good tobacco.” 

“Your kindness is great. But we may not stop. The 
night is near, and our destination far,” replies Zalim Singh, 
looking round over his shoulder. 

“ If thou wilt not stop to our invitation stop to our com¬ 
mand. Pull string, or I will shoot thee,” he shouts after us. 
He holds a matchlock. 

“ Let him shoot! ” says Zalim Singh. 

“ That is all very well, my friend,” say I, with a laugh— 
one is very apt to laugh in the strain and excitement of a 
critical position—“ when I have the back seat, you the front 
one.” 

“ We shall be sideways to him when he shoots, on our way 
round that corner; he has to blow up the match.” 

It is just as we are winding round the corner that the 
detonation comes and the ill-rruide bullet whistles harshly 
overhead. c f * 
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“ They are not pursuing us,” I say after a while, looking 
back. “ No one round the corner.” 

“ They won’t. Had this camel been a good one, instead of 
the sorry beast he is, they might have done so.” 

“ I thought they might come after me.” 

“They did not know you were an Englishman. Your dis¬ 
guise is good. It is lucky your complexion is so swarthy. 
That was a near examination.” 

“ They looked like thieves and robbers.” 

“ They were thieves and robbers. There are plenty of them 
about—thieves, robbers, cut-throats, poisoners, stranglers, 
thimble-riggers, dacoits, cattle-lifters, men of fraud and 
violence of all sorts—since yesterday.” 

“ Why since yesterday ? ” 

“The jail at Afzalnagar was thrown open yesterday—the 
prisoners released.” 

“ They wanted us to descend in order to rob us ? ” 

“To be sure. It was your sword and shield they wanted. 
It was a pity the chowdry sahib gave you his best ones. 
More ordinary ones would have done just as well. And these 
attract attention and arouse greed. They are so valuable.” 

Rat-a-tat from one side, the hard sound of the tabluk , the 
little, single-headed hand drum ; rub-a-dub from another side, 
the more mellow sound of the dholuk , the ordinary double¬ 
headed drum; then from far away the deep note of the 
nukara , the great kettle-drum. Some warning sound, some 
signal, some call, is passing from village to village. It seems 
strange to me to be moving through the midst of it. 

We have regained the high road to Tulsipore. We move 
along it, slowly slouching along. We have come to the end 
of the cultivated tract. It is of such cultivated tracts, of 
barren plains, stretches of jungle and scrub, the beds of 
rivers, wide shallow depressions filled with water in the rains, 
but mostly dry now, that the surface of the land about us is 
made up of—a wholly level land. So now in due course 
another jungle appears before us—not a thin, light jungle like 
the last—but a heavy one having more the appearance of a 
forest. 
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B Y the side of the road, a little way within the forest 
marge, so as to obtain the benefit of the shade of the 
trees, some benefactor of his race, thirsting for the merit of 
good works, from the pure well-spring of beneficence within 
his heart, had sunk a splendid well, wide-mouthed, with a 
high, handsome, octagon-shaped masonry platform round it. 

“ A drink and a smoke here, sir,” says Zalim Singh. 

The well stands a little way off the road, in the centre of 
a small, square green. Crossing this, Zalim Singh makes the 
camel kneel behind a clump of thorny bushes, which will 
afford the beast a bite of favourite food. He adjusts the 
saddle, which has slipped. I go to the well and take my 
stand against it; I rest both my arms on the top of the plat¬ 
form, which comes up to the level of my chest, and throw all 
the weight of my person on them. It is a relief. Looking 
over the top of the well I see that a little way further on 
a forest track enters the road at so acute an angle that I can 
see a long way up it ! How delightful the absence of the sun¬ 
shine, the comparative coolness. All is still. The camel 
gobbles. All is still again. Then I catch a distant sound 
from out the forest. I listen. It comes from the road, not 
from the track. It grows louder, more distinct. The rattle 
and creak of wheels. Then appears the vehicle—a stately 
ruth, drawn by a splendid pair of bullocks. It is accom¬ 
panied by a man on foot, and another on horseback. How 
will its coming affect me? It need not at all, though the man 
on foot is armed with a sword, and the one on horseback has 
a carbine, as well as his dangling sword, for the jealously 
closed hangings indicate that the vehicle contains women, 
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women of rank. These men form the escort. The vehicle 
rumbles up to opposite the well, then pulls up. The peon, 
the man on foot, goes to the net at the back of the ruth, and 
takes out from there a lotah (brass cup) with its cord attached. 
The horseman leans forward, putting his carbine down across 
the pommel of his saddle; bends over it. A gathering. 
Down the jungle track come four wood-cutters with their axes 
and bundles of sticks. They also pull up in the road. For 
the same purpose. While one man deposits his bundle of 
sticks on the road, behind the horseman, and squats by it, and 
two others squat down beyond the long-bodied vehicle, the 
fourth, who carries in his hand a lotah dangling from its string, 
follows in the steps of the peon towards the well. Both are 
coming to draw water. Shall I maintain my position ? Will 
my disguise stand such close scrutiny? When the men are 
drawing water they will be within a few feet of me. Should 
they address me, what then ? I had mixed a great deal with 
the natives, had always tried to speak like them, but could I do 
so so as to pass muster as one ? Had I the right twang, the 
right inflexion 1 It was an awkward time to have it tried. 
But these wood-cutters, these armed retainers, need not 
necessarily be inimical. I have my sword. It is growing 
dark; the forest at hand to retire into. 

I determine to remain where I am, as I am. I watch the 
two men coming toward the well. The wood-cutter has 
caught the peon up. The latter was very well dressed ; a fine 
muslin long-coat, a silk cummerbund, a stately turban with 
a wide, stiff brim. A tragedy is enacted before my two eyes. 
In a second—a concerted attack, carried out horribly well— 
the pretended wood-cutter coming for water has stepped up 
close behind the unfortunate peon, tilted his hard turban over 
his eyes, and with a crashing blow of the brass drinking vessel 
on the bare, exposed, shaven crown felled him to the ground 
like an ox. The member of the gang seated on the ground 
behind the horseman has leaped up with a short pike in his 
hand—he must have brought it concealed in the bundle of 
sticks—dashed it into the side of the unsuspecting, easily- 
lounging trooper, and brought him to the ground; one of 
the other two men takes the bullocks by the head, the other 
strikes the driver off his seat with his axe. The attack has 
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been carried out with a dreadful, consummate celerity and 
completeness. The man with the vehicle, the driver, the 
escort, have all been disposed of. How the gang worked 
together! The man who had dropped the peon had flown 
back to the help of the man who had brought down the 
horseman, helped to despatch him ; the man who had killed 
the driver rushed back to the same spot and secured the 
horse, a valuable one. It had all passed instantaneously, my 
weight still hanging on my crossed arms. I raise them now 
and rest on my feet. 

The curtain of the ruth is thrown back. A girl’s voice, 
soft but commanding, calls out— 

“What is it, Rumzan Khan? What is it?” Then two 
great shrieks. Two girls leap straight down from the high 
seat to the road. They alight on it only four or five yards 
from where the three men stand, by the murdered horseman 
and the captured horse. One of the three clears the interven¬ 
ing space, and cuts one of the girls down with the sword he 
had just pulled off the fallen horseman. With them as with 
the murderous Thugs the rule evidently was, “ Kill all! Spare 
none ! ” The other girl rushes, shrieking, towards the well, the 
same man after her. He has soon caught her up, hampered 
as she is in her movements by her enveloping sheet or veil. 
He seizes the sheet. She leaves it in his hands, and rushes 
on bare-headed. He is gaining on her again. She passes the 
well. I throw myself between them. 

“ Aynh V' cries the murderous ruffian, coming to a sudden 
stop. A whistle to the others, and he leaps at me. He 
aims a straight down cut at me, and I guard it in the usual 
manner with my sword; but owing to a momentary indecision 
as to whether to do so with the sword or with the shield, 
which I have drawn on to my left arm, and to the use of the 
curved tulwar as well as of the shield being novel, I do so badly. 
The blows falls on the side of my head, and it would have 
fared ill with me then if I had not taken the fool’s advice and 
put the turban on. For the next few minutes all I can do is 
to defend myself. Then I begin to get the swing of the 
oriental weapons, the shield and the scimitar—as my late host 
had said, “Need gives use”—and with my superior strength 
begin to get the better of my agile, but lightly-built adversary. 
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But now another man comes running up, also sword in hand, 
he having possessed himself of that of the fallen peon. I 
cannot well defend myself against both, front and side. 
I press my advantage and wound my opponent, so that he 
is for the moment hors de combat , just before the new man 
reaches me. He attacks me fiercely; he is a big, strong 
man ; his blows ring loud upon my guarding sword and shield ; 
he presses me close. The wounded man has gone back, 
taken the reins of the horse, handed the sword to the man 
holding it, sent him down against me. The odds will be 
heavy against me. I have my hands very full as it is. Then 
a shout of “Seize the villains ! Kill the robbers ! " and Zalim 
Singh comes rushing out from under the trees, sword in hand, 
shield on arm. “ Seize them ! Slay them ! " he roars—the 
exact word—it was the roar of an angry bull; he had a deep, 
broad chest. 

That roar was not liked. A shrill note sounds in the air. 
My adversary and the advancing man rush back. They leap 
into the ruth. The man holding the horse mounts him. 
The man holding the bullocks leaps into the seat behind them, 
turns them round, urges them up the forest track, the horse¬ 
man following after. They are gone. It was a wonderful 
display of quickness, decision, combination, ruthlessness. 

We go to the man upon the green ; he is dead. We go to 
the woman on the road ; she is dead. We go to the other 
two men ; they are dead. 

“ All dead," says Zalim Singh. 

“Only one of them left alive." 

“ One of them ? " 

“ She is there behind the well." 

“ I went but a little way into the jungle to gather sticks to 
make the fire and all this has happened. Four people killed ; 
you attacked. A new zamana (era) this." 

As we walk back toward the well Zalim Singh picks up the 
chuddcr the girl had dropped, that had been pulled off her, 
I telling him hastily what had happened : “ A good ruth ? ” 
“Yes.” “ Good pair of bullocks ? " “Splendid." “A good 

horse?" “Yes.” 

“ And behold her jewelry," he says, as we get up to her, the 
one solitary one left alive, standing behind the well. 
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The lingering after-glow was strong enough to display her 
thick gold anklets and bracelets, her superb necklace. 

“ Those evil-livers must have tracked them. A fore-planned 
affair, an arranged attack, a rich booty; they must belong to 
an organised gang.” 

She was a very beautiful young girl. Her extraordinary 
beauty, of which the marvellous black eyes formed the chief 
glory, affected me even at such a moment as that. I was a 
young chap then. 

“Take it! ” said Zalim Singh, tossing her the long veil from 
a little way off; this out of politeness, he would not come near 
her while she was naked-faced. She throws the veil quickly 
over her head, about her person. 

“Fear not us,” says Zalim Singh. “I am a man with a 
household, though it be far away. An honest man.” 

“ I fear you not,” she said. “ Did not he—the other one— 
risk his life for my sake ? Save my life ? ” 

Her voice, a most musical one, well fitting her great beauty, 
thrills with emotion. ^ The sound, the feeling, thrill my ears, 
my soul. 

“ It was nothing,” I exclaim. 

“What is the condition of the others—of my servants?” 
she asks, with a wonderful quick change, from sweetness to 
strength, from gentleness to command, in the tone of her 
voice. 

“ All killed,” says Zalim Singh. 

“ All! What all ? ” 

“ Yes—all; every one of them.” 

“ What grief! What woe ! What loss ! Are you sure they 
arc all dead ? Each several one of them ? ” 

“Every one of them. Beyond all doubt. The maidser¬ 
vant-” 

“ My slave girl-” 

“She is dead.” 

“ A great loss. Oh, my unfortunate Gulabia ! ” Her voice 
broke. 

“ The driver is dead.” 

“ It does not matter so much about him.” It became 
indifferent. 

“ And the other two are dead likewise.” 
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“ A great loss. They were old and faithful servants. And 
brave men,” she says softly ; then quickly, “ But being so, how 
came they to let themselves be overpowered like this? Be 
slain so easily ? Killing none. Killed they any ? ” 

“ No. It was by treachery, by villainy, by subtlety and 
craft.” 

“ He cut one,” she says, turning toward me. 

“ Did you, sahib ? ” 

“Sahib—sahib? What!” she exclaims; but Zalim Singh 
takes no notice of her exclamation, and I say quickly— 

“ Yes—on the arm—luckily, or the two together might have 
been too much for me.” 

“You fought well,” she says in a tone of high admiration. 
A daughter of the East, with emotions quick and strong and 
rapidly varying. “ You saved my life,” and her voice grew 
soft and tender. 

“Whence come ye?” says Zalim Singh. “ Whither go ye? 
Who are ye?” His use of the plural pronoun shows that he 
recognises her as a person of rank. 

“I am Ayesha Begum, daughter of the Nuwab Wulidad 

Khan of Biana.” 

“Wulidad Khan of Biana,” the mere names sound as a 
strain of music in my ears. 

“The Nuwab Wulidad Khan ! ” said Zalim Singh, the tone 
of his voice showing the effect upon him of her statement. 

“ The same,” she said, and her voice showed that she, too, 
set no slight store on the fact. 

“ Biana—Biana—this is not the way to Biana,” then says 
Zalim Singh. 

“No— the opposite. I was going to Jehangirabiid to visit 
my maternal uncle.” 

“This is a new matter,” says Zalim Singh, turning to me. 
“ We cannot leave her here.” 

“ Of course not,” I say warmly, even hotly. 

“And we cannot go back along this road to Jehangirabad ; 
we have our own journey to make. I am bound to that. 

“ Only on my account,” I say. 

“ I am bound by the orders of my master.” 

“ If you are going the opposite way to me along this road, 

you are going in the direction of Biana,” says she. 
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“But it lies not on the road ?** 

“Three miles only off it.” 

“ We are in haste—great haste.” 

“The Nuwab, my father, will reward you well for taking me 
back. It is necessary that he should know of this occurrence 
at once, in order to have the bodies removed, the robbers 
pursued.” 

“ I want no reward,” says Zalim Singh : “ but our business 
is most urgent.” 

“Not more urgent than getting her safe home,” I say. 

“ We could not leave her here as we might a common 
woman, one more able to take care of herself.” 

“ Of course not,” I say. 

“And she so beautiful, so covered with jewelry.” 

“ As men, the conducting of her home is our first business 
now,” I say. 

She opens the fold of her veil a little, turns her face toward 
me. 

“It will delay us, and my first duty is to conduct you 
safely to Tulsipore. I am bound to that.” 

“ But you cannot carry out that duty at all unless you first 
convey her safely to her home, for I will not go with you other¬ 
wise. I will escort her home by myself.” 

I feel those black eyes upon me. 

“Of course to me it would be a matter of preference to 
conduct her safely home. I was thinking of my duty to 
my master, the chowdry Newal Kishore.” 

- “ But who are you ? ” asks the girl. 

“Zalim Singh, a Rajput soldier, just now in the employ 
of the just-mentioned zemindar.” 

“ Who is the other ? There is something strange in his 
speech.” 

“ From another part of the country.” 

“ We conduct her home,” I say. 

“ If you are set upon it, so. We will leave her at the gate, 
and then proceed on our way. I cannot allow any stoppage or 
resting there.” 

He probably thought there would be danger to me in that. 

“ I will bring the camel.” 

“ The camel ! ” exclaims the girl. 
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“ We have a camel—he is seated behind those bushes.” 

He goes and fetches him. 

“We cannot leave those bodies lying in the road,” I say, 
pointing. 

“ Not Gulabia’s nor the horseman’s,” says the girl. 

“To me,” says Zalim Singh, “it is inadmissible to touch 
them.” 

“ I will help to remove them,” says the girl. 

“ Here comes a man,” I say, as a woodman with faggot and 
axe appears upon the scene. 

“Thou art who? ” challenges Zalim Singh. 

“ A wood-cutter.” 

“ A wood-cutter—a real wood-cutter ? ” 

“To be sure, and as thou shouldst know, Zalim Singh, for 
I have taken many a bundle of wood to the garhi at Chand- 
pore.” 

“ Thy name ? ” 

“ Phutoree.” 

“ To be sure; I know thy squeaky voice. The darkness 
falls. Remain thou here by these bodies until the men come 
from Biana to remove them.” 

“ What has happened—people dead—how ? who ? ” 

“No time to tell. Remain thou here-” 

“And thou shalt be rewarded well,” says the Nuwab’s 
daughter. 

“ Help me to remove the bodies out of the road,” I say. 
“ We may not leave them there.” 

“ I may not touch them, my caste forbids,” says the wood¬ 
cutter. 

“ Only certain people will touch them, and only by certain 
people should they be touched,” says Zalim Singh. “ They 
must lie just now where they fell. But guard thou them, 
Phutoree. Light a fire to keep the wild beasts off. There is 
no fear about their being disturbed by men; their swords 
gone there is nothing much worth taking about them.” 

“Oh, most unfortunate Gulabia ! ” cried the Nuwabzadee, 
stepping up to where the servant-girl lay. “A few moments 
ago so merry and gay, amusing me in the cart, and now dead. 
She was a most valuable servant; our own property, our own 
slave girl. And I had a great affection for her. She was 
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brought up in our house. She has been with me since my 
childhood. Of a good disposition and clever. And now 
dead, slain ”; and she gave a sob or two, and wiped her eyes 
upon her sheet. 

Zalim Singh makes the camel kneel. We help the girl into 
the hind seat; I adjust the stirrups to her feet; how small 
they are ! 

“ Into the front seat,” says Zalim Singh to me. 

“ No, you ; it will be safer for her. I’ll walk.” 

“ Mount—mount! I have command of the arrangements. 
Up ! Delay not. Take the nose-string.” 

Sitting comfortably and browsing, the camel refuses to rise. 
It takes many strong kicks to induce him to do so. He rises, 
angrily, with a strong double jerk. 




CHAPTER IX 


ON THE CAMEL WITH AYESHA 

T HE camel rises with a strong pitch fore and aft. The 
girl clasps me with both arms round the waist. She 
continues to do so for some time as we slouch and swing 
slowly into the forest. The motion, the altitude, are apt to 
disconcert the novice. She relaxes her soft, close hold, the 
delightful strain—I am so glad to be of service to her—as the 
camel moves on smoothly for a while; she resumes it as the 
ill-paced animal becomes harsh and uneven in his stride. How 
distinctly I feel each little pressure and relaxation—like a 
pulsation. Then she removes one arm, but retains her hold 
with the other. 

“Those robbers must have known of my journey and 
tracked us.” 

“ Yes, it was a planned attack.” 

“ But how did the men of my escort allow themselves to be 
overpowered—well armed—with sword and gun—one man on 
horseback ? ” 

“ They were taken unawares, and those robbers were so 
deadly in their stroke.” 

“You saw it all?” 

“Yes,” and I describe what had happened. 

I felt her sensations along her arm. It was as it were an 
emotional link between us. 

“They killed all three men in a moment.” 

“ And then they killed her. And they would have killed 
me too but for you,” and the contact of the arm grew closer. 
It was an unlooked-for situation—for me, I mean. 

We swing and sway and undulate roughly along. With a 
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good camel the undulation is soft and smooth, like that of a 
boat on a gently heaving sea. 

“And not in the dead of the night, but in the evening 
time. Within a few miles of our fortress. Not in the heart 
of the forest, but at its edge, almost out in the open. Not in 
a solitary spot, but where all men halt.” 

“ That was why they chose the place,” I said; “ they knew 
you would halt there; and also because the forest track bore 
down on it.” 

“It was well they chose that spot, for you were there to 
rescue me ; thanks to God, the All-merciful, and to you.” 

The arm tightens. 

“ To you my rescuer and deliverer.” 

Again I felt the arm tighten. 

“ On the well-known road, within a few miles of my home, 
halting as usual at the well, sitting unthinking within the 
closed curtains of the ruth; and then those sounds, the 
sight of those men-” 

I felt the arm tremble, constrict, as if by a will of its 
own. 

“ Without any thought of danger, a man on foot with his 
sword, a man on horseback with his carbine; and then the 
leaping out; my servant-girl killed at my feet, the running 
away, his catching my sheet—oh, the terrible moment, well 
that it flew off!—the feeling him close upon me. I had 
turned round, I saw him, and then you threw yourself be¬ 
tween us.” 

Her hand pressed me close. 

“ What else could I do ? ” I say. “ I am standing here; 
you run by me close ; he is after you; I had seen him begin 
to chase you ; I jump in between. What else could I do ? ” 

“ You could have gone away; gone away to the camel and 
the other man, mounted the camel and ridden away. They 
would not have gone after you. They had come after us. 
They had seized the ruth and the horse; they would have 
despoiled me—me dead—of my jewels; got all they wanted. 
The sharp edge of the sword was stretched out over my 
head, and you turned it toward yourself; the hand of death 
was stretched out toward me, and you turned it toward your¬ 
self. Eternal thanksgiving.” 
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Her voice trembled, she stopped. Between us was the tie 
of strong emotion. Somehow I now entered into the past 
situation as I had not done before. In my big game shooting 
I had been accustomed to moments of great danger, of peril 
to my life. 

The length of road suddenly darkens, then brightens 
again: it is the alternating thickness of the foliage. “ Our 
fine ruth gone, and the splendid pair of bullocks, and the 
good horse, and my box of clothing, costly clothing, and my 
valuable slave girl. All gone. And I should have lost my 
dear life, but for you. But who are you ? I noticed not the 
buttoning of your coat—Hindoo or Mussulman are you?” 

The Hindoos and Mussulmans button their coats on 
different sides—one on the right, the other on the left. 

“Neither Hindoo nor Mussulman am I.” 

“ Neither Hindoo nor Mussulman—what then?” 

“ A Christian.” 

“A Christian ! you have become a Christian-” 

“I am a Christian born—an Englishman.” 

“ An Englishman ! ” she cried, and she drew her arm away 
sharply. “ But this dress ? ” 

“ A disguise.” 

“ I thought there was something singular in your speech. A 
Christian—but you rescued me. An Englishman—but you 
saved my life. Not an Englishman of the meaner sort ? ” 

“ No. I am a sahib (gentleman), an officer. I belonged 
to the regiment at Afzalnagar.” 

“The regiment of Lindsay?” 

« Yes.” 

“That is why you know how to fight. And you fought 
well. Splendidly. I watched you. You fought one, and 
then the other. I have loved to hear about great fights, how 
our men fought the Hindoos and you Christians. I wished to 
be a man to fight. I loved to hear about Rustum. You 
fought like him. You fought for me.” 

“ Delight to me to have done so,” I say, “however little.” 

I feel acutely the removal of the arm, the dissociation. 

A little while after it is thrown round my side again. From 
carelessness, sleepiness, or some inequality in the road, the 
lumbering beast has stumbled. 
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“Yes, hold on to me tight,” I exclaim, “continue to hold 
on to me. He is a stumbling beast.” 

“ Then I would rather walk.” 

“ I spoke hastily; beyond bounds. He has stumbled only 
once, you see. But you had better continue to support 
yourself by me.” 

“ I think I can sit by myself now. I am getting the practice 
of it. I will now sit back a little.” 

Again I feel the disjunction, the taking away of the hand. 
There is a marvellous power in the touch of the human hand, 
especially that of a woman. I was young, and the situation 
affected me. 

We move on in silence in the midst of the deep silence. 
The camel’s footfall makes no sound, nor the tread of Zalim 
Singh’s naked feet. There is no sound of the forest, no sound 
of bird or beast. We are apt to think of an oriental forest as 
full of life. Very often the characteristic is the absence of 
life. I have gone through miles of an Indian forest and met 
not a single living thing, save a wandering wild elephant, 
perhaps. Often there is no water in the forest, and the trees 
furnish no food. 

In an opening in the wood a great, glowing, circular mound 
of cinders by the roadside. They have been burning charcoal 
here. 

“We will stop and have a bowlful of tobacco,” Zalim Singh 
calls out to me. “We did not get our smoke at the well. 
The fire is ready to hand now.” 

When the camel has dropped down the girl says she will 
dismount too. She would rather not be on him by herself. 

“Only a whiff or two,” says Zalim Singh. 

We take our whiff or two by holding the stem of the bowl 
between the second and third finger, and smoking through 
the hollow formed by doubling the fingers up. 

The forest silence is broken by a sound that you hear so 
rarely in England, so continually in India, a brave sound, the 
gallant neighing of an entire horse. Far up the forest glade 
appear two dancing blobs of light. The sound of horses’ 
hoofs. 

Two torches. A cavalcade coming this way. We know 
not what it may be. Your too good sword and shield and her 
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rich apparel and valuable jewelry. We had better get into 
the forest until it has passed on. And not in one large 
group. I will lead the camel into the jungle on this side; 
go you with her into the jungle on that. We will come back 
here when these—whoever they may be—have passed by. 
The glow will guide us back.” 


f 
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CHAPTER X 


IN THE FOREST WITH AYESHA 

I TAKE the girl by the hand and lead her in among the 
trees. 

Another neigh rings clarion-like through the forest. The 
light distributed by the huge heap of embers enables us to 
move easily among the trees and bushes so far as it extends. 
I advance into the gloom beyond; penetrate some way into the 
darkness; then take my stand, still holding her hand, behind 
the trunk of a huge tree. And now the band of travellers, or 
whatever else, has reached the charcoal heap; it is clear in our 
sight, though we stand in the darkness. Instead of passing on, 
the cavalcade halts by it. Men on horseback, men on foot; 
the latter carry spears, the torchlight flickers on the points. 
The torches throw a sharper gleam into the forest, and I lead 
the girl to a tree farther off, not without trouble from the 
bushes. The horses stamp, the footmen move about, the red 
light of the torches wavers and gleams and flashes, disappears, 
reappears, as their bearers hold them up or hold them down, 
change their position. 

“ Perhaps they are going to halt there,” whispers the girl. 
“ What shall we do then ? How find the camel ? ” 

“They may not; the horsemen do not dismount,” I say. 
They do not; but now one of the torchmen and two spear¬ 
men move into the forest, exactly along our track. Why? 
What for? 

“They are coming after us,” says the girl, quickly. 

“ Hush ! cry not out.” 

“ That never.” 

I retreat with her before the advancing party; not straight; 
trying to judge of their direction, I deviate from it, taking 
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advantage of every opening, following my eyesight. Some¬ 
times we have to get round or through bushes, but, mostly, the 
forest is open and clear, the ground absolutely level, the grass 
heat-withered down to its surface. We move unimpeded. It 
seems as if they were chasing us, for they bend with our 
deviations, push us farther and farther back. Then suddenly 
the torchlight no longer follows us; takes another direction, 
disappears. I stand still for a while. 

“ See you it,” I ask low, “the torchlight ? ” 

“No,” she answers very low. 

“ 11 is g° ne * wherever it is gone to,” I whisper. “ We must 
return toward the ember heap.” 

“ I see not that either.” 

“No; we have got beyond its glow, but we shall see it soon 
again. Look out for it.” 

We began to retrace our steps, not now hand in hand, but 
closely side by side. We desire to retrace our steps, but it is 
not easy to do so, from our having changed direction so often. 
Where is the ember heap? The road ran north. We had gone 
to the left, to the westward of the mound. But I cannot tell 
that my face is not turned to the north instead of to the east • 
the trees are here thick overhead, I cannot see the sky, the stars' 

See you the glow of the fire?” I ask of the girl 

“No.” 


“ Look out for it.” 

T , _ ^ it am I; looking out for it truly.” 

It is only by catching it that we can be certain of getting 
back to the place. But the glow extends circularly, towards us 
semi-circularly, and if we can only hit off the edge of the 
radiance anywhere we shall be all right. We must be going 
eastward and so I push on, and, the ground being level and 

the forest open here, do so at a good pace 

“ £ re y° u lookin g °ut for the gleam of the fire ? ” I say. 

Ever, says the girl, “ but I see it not.” 

We move on But we cannot keep on in the same line, any 
way near it. We have to go in the direction in which we can 
see. Every no* and then a block of thick darkness deflects us. 

„ J See not tke lllu mination,” says the girl, quickly, here. 

I see not the radiance,” says she, hurriedly, farther on. 

There begins to be a tremble in her voice. 
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“ of course we may not be able to see it from very far off in 
the forest, though also we may. But we must strike the road, 
and we should see the glow very far off along its clear open 
length. Courage. We must at all events strike the road. 

That is, in fact, all I hope for now. We move on and on, 
but we do not come to the road. Has it made a turn? Are 
we completely off the right direction ? Or are we going round 
and round in the same small portion of the forest, a usual 
danger in such cases? This seems very likely, for there has 
been the same utter absence of animal life, the same complete 
silence, wherever we have gone. However it be, I begin to 
fear that I shall not get back to the charcoal heap, or to Zalim 
Sin^h, my guide and protector, as useful to me in the latter 
capacity as in the former. That will make a great change in 
my situation. I shall have to face a new condition of things. 
What must I do then? I have to conduct the girl to her 
father’s house. I must get him to provide me with means of 
carriage. But what the chance, now, of my reaching Tulsipore 

to-night ? “ None,” I conclude. 

And soon it begins to seem certain to me that we shall not 

reach even Biana, the house of the father of the girl, this night; 
that we shall have to pass the night in the forest. For the girl 

begins to flag and falter. 

“ The road arrives not,” she says. 

“ No ; and yet we went one way away from it, and came 
the same way back toward it; it seemed to run straight, I 
know not why we do not attain to it. 

“ O Allah, All-merciful, direct us to it ! ” says the girl. 

“ Could we have passed over it ? ” 

“ No ; we should have known it, we should. We could not 
have passed over it without knowing, here, in the forest, as we 
might have on an open plain.” Then— 

“ O Allah, the Beneficent, guide us to it! ” she exclaims, 
in a trembling voice. Her spirit is beginning to flag too, as 
well as her body. We move slowly on. 

« o unblest Earth ! ” she anathematises, as she stumbles on 
some rough ground. Her fatigue is beginning to tell upon 
her. She had borne the shock of that tragedy most wonder¬ 
fully, but it must have had its effect. And of course she is 
not accustomed to walking. 
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“ You tire,” I say to her. “ You have lived in the zenana 
—are a purdah-nashitt ? ” 

“Of course—what else?” she exclaims. “I am of high 
rank.” 

“So that even to be out in the open is a trouble to you. 
And you have gone through much, and we have walked 
much. You are very weary, you walk slowly and stumble. 
It were better now for you to have a rest.” 

“Truly am I weary, and in my legs an ache. Never have 
I walked so much before. I am not a coolie woman to walk. 
I go in my closed litter or carriage.” 

“ Let us rest here.” 

“ I will sit here for a while,” she says, placing herself on the 
big root of a huge tree near. 

“ Let us rest here for good,” I say. “We waste our strength 
and eat out our heart in fruitless wanderings. Let us rest here 
during the hours of darkness, in which we should search for 
the road in vain, until the dawn comes when we could better 
find our way.” 

“ Oh no, I could not remain on during all the dark hours 
here, in the forest, no.” 

“Of course not, sitting there, on that root. But when I 
said ‘Let us rest,’ I meant let us take complete rest. Let us lie 
down and sleep. You are weary and need sleep. Let us lay 
ourselves down and sleep. It is a favouiable spot. I he 
herbage is longer here, the ground not so dusty.” 

“No, no!” she exclaims. 

“What do you fear? There is nothing to fear. If we 
sleep close together, we need have no fear of the wild beasts, 
of the wolves and the hyaenas, even if there are any about, 
which there do not seem to be.” 

“No, no!” says she, rising up. “I dare not sleep in the 
forest.” 

“ Why not ? ” 

“ I dare not.” 

“ Here is a delightful place,” I say ; “ a little hollow in the 
ground, filled with nice soft grass. We could sleep in it most 
comfortably—even you. The earth is dry. There is no dew. 
There is no danger. There has been no sound or movement 
of wild beasts. All has been silence. Come, tired girl, and 
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let us lay ourselves down in this nice hollow, in which there is 
just room for two.” 

“I sleep not here,” she says. “I am rested. I will pro¬ 
ceed. You can lie down in the hollow and sleep. I will go 
on alone, God my Protector,” and she begins to walk away. 

“There is really no danger, none,” I say, as I move after 
her. “Sleeping together there is none, and you are tired.” 

“I must continue striving to reach my home,” she says. “I 
must not remain in one spot,” and she walks on faster than 
she has ever done before. 

“ There would have been nothing to fear in sleeping there,” 
I say, as I catch her up; “ but if you prefer to continue the 
search for the road, of course I will go with you. I cannot let 
you go by yourself.” 

If she has shown a needless apprehension with regard to the 
dangers of the forest she displays great resolution in struggling 
against her fatigue. She walks fast and strong. Something 
must have aroused her. Suddenly she calls out— 

“Praise to God ! I see the light!” 

“ Where ? ” 

“ There—the right-hand side.” 

“ I see. Let us make for it.” 

It shines at the end of an open glade. We approach it 
without impediment. But when we get near we see that it is not 
the dull glow of the wide circle of embers, but the brightly leap¬ 
ing flames of a wood fire. By its side sits, on a deer-skin, an 
almost naked faquir, with matted locks and dust-coloured body, 
cross-legged, still, hands in lap: on one side of him the gourd, 
on the other the long heavy iron pair of tongs, which these 
mendicants always carry, which are the marks of their 
profession, which form their only movable possession. The 
fire burns by the side of a track, but it is not the one we 
had left, one not so broad, a mere footpath. 

“Uava jee (Sir Father)! ” say I, addressing him in usual 
native fashion, “where does this path lead to? To what 
village ? ” 

“I know not. There is only one path I care for,” he 
replies, only just glancing up at us. 

“ What path that ? ” I say curiously, surprised. 

“ The path to heaven.” 
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“ Oh ! ” I exclaim. “ Is this your dwelling-place ? Here, 
beneath this fine large tree ? ” 

These jogis, or religious mendicants, these ascetics and 
seekers after perfection, who believe that there are methods by 
which they can assimilate themselves to divine perfection, put 
off the carnal, put on the spiritual, even here on this earth, 
often retire into the solitude of forests to practise them : take 
up their habitation there. 

“No dwelling-place have I.” 

“ You wander about ? ” 

“ Neither do I abide, nor do I wander about. I take no 
thought in the matter.” 

“ Remain or move as you desire?” 

“ If I desired to remain, I should proceed ; if I desired 
to proceed, I should remain. I give way to no desire. I 
have cast all desires from me, freed myself of them. They 
clog the soul.” 

“ Perchance you have just arrived at this spot ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ Along this pathway ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ From the north ? ” 

“ I know not.” 

“ From that direction ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ How far from here did you pass village or hamlet ? I 
wish to get to one.” 

The girl had seated herself on the ground at once. She 
was tired; but it is always an immediate impulse with an 
Oriental. I seat myself by her side. So can I hear the holy 
man better, see his face better. We are on the opposite side 
of the fire to him. 

“ I saw not,” he says. “ I take no heed of the things of 
the earth. My eyes are not engaged in outward looking, but 
with inward contemplation, are ever turned heavenward or to 
my feet. I move at night to avoid seeing the confining 
houses of men, the fretful doings of daily life. The day 
I pass in dark and lonely and desolate places, where there 
is no disturbance to my contemplation. I seek the infinite 
calm. As I came hither my eyes were turned downward 
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on the pathway or upwards on the stars, moving in their 
harmonious courses.” 

Some of these stern anchorites are mere skin and bone; 
move with withered limbs, which they have caused to wither ; 
move like atomies; long fasting and exposure to the elements 
make of them mere living skeletons: they “put off the 
flesh,” in a very literal and dreadful way. But this ascetic, 
or faquir, is not like this. Indeed, the very reverse. He has 
not a dreadful hollow stomach, but somewhat of a paunch; 
his cheeks are not sunken, but full; his arms and legs not 
fleshless, but plump and well rounded. He may be some 
well-to-do man who has only recently given up his life of 
luxury and ease to enter on the path of perfection ; abandoned 
it for homelessness, disregard of every physical comfort, for 
complete mortification of the flesh, for lonely contemplation, 
as even kings and princes have done. 

“We wish to get to some village or hamlet, in order that we 
may ask our way,” I explain. 

How bright things catch the eye ! The girl is sitting in an 
attitude common among Eastern women, the left thigh lying 
flat on the earth, the right leg raised with the knee doubled, 
and the foot resting on the ground ; her right arm rests on the 
upheld knee, with the hand and wrist hanging down loose. So 
the light plays directly on heavy gold anklet and bracelet, on 
the large gems in the rings on the fingers. These draw the eyes 
even of the holy man ; drew them even while he spoke of 
them as fixed on the stars above; drew them even now when 
he said— 

“To me it matters naught which way any road leads. This 
way or that is all the same to me.” 

Then he turned his eyes towards me and said, “She looks 
weary.” 

“She is.” 

“ Rest you here by this my fire for a while.” 

The glow of it was pleasant. There was beginning to be a 
chill in the air. The girl holds out her hand, her small and 
beautiful hand, towards the grateful warmth. 

“ We can rest here for a little while,” I say to her, and 
leaning on one elbow, I stretch myself out in a more easy, 
reclining attitude. 
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“ I am glad that my fire should warm you. The service of 
man is the service of God. I will replenish it.” 

Taking the big, heavy tongs in his hands, he rises and 
moves about, picking up bits of wood, putting them on the 
fire. I am gazing into the leaping flames, half sleepily, when 
the girl gives a sudden sharp cry. My quick eyesight, and 
my sensitive consciousness, inform me of something; I let 
myself down on my back. The solid head of the pair of 
tongs hurtles through the space occupied by my head a 
moment before. The villain had crept up to me noiselessly 
on his bare feet. I leap up, whisk out my sword. But he is 
gone—has vanished into the darkness. He had calculated on 
killing me, or laying me senseless, by that felon stroke. The 
girl has leaped up too. 

“ I have often heard that,” she cries. 

“ Heard what ? ” 

“ That these faquirs often kill people with their tongs—have 
them made heavy for that purpose. They are often bad men; 
pretended saints, real rogues, robbers in disguise. Oh, he 
might have killed you ! ” 

“Yes, I have heard that too. But I did not suspect him. 
His words deceived me,” I said; then, “Which way did he go?” 

“ Into the forest there.” 

“ He may be about still,” I say, and take my stand by the 
fire, with my back to the open glade, my face to the forest. 
“ Keep a look-out.” 

After a while I say, “Well, as we have found a path, we 
may as well go along it. This is the way northward. I can 
see the stars now.” 

I walk with my sword drawn, and when we pass through a 
dense, dark length of the forest I confess to a feeling of dis¬ 
quietude. I had passed through many a moment of danger, 
as when meeting the charge of elephant, tiger, or bison, calmly 
enough. But that was a visible danger, in the daytime. This 
was an unseen danger, in the dark. And I had the girl with 
me. He was a powerfully built man. How his eyes had 
been fixed on the girl’s jewels ! Then suddenly we emerge 
from the thick darkness of the close-standing, dense-leaved 
trees to the brightness of a wide glade, of the unhidden sky, 
the brightly blazing stars. 
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And as the brightness of the wide glade came as a shock 
of relief to my sensations, to my eyesight, so its openness 
came as a shock of relief to my feelings, to my heart. 

When we have got to the middle of the glade the girl lays 
her hand upon my arm. 

“It was well we did not part. Had I come upon that 
villain by myself worse evil might have befallen me than the 
death from which you saved me at the well—much worse, ten 
thousand-fold worse. A Christian and an Englishman. Of a 
creed and a race abominable. But now you are dear to me. 
You meant no harm to me in the forest.” 

“ I ! Mean harm to you ! I am your protector.” 

“ My saviour and my protector. May God, the Omnipo¬ 
tent, shower his blessings upon you. May he be your 
protector ever. May he lead you back in safety to your own 
land, and may you there have health and wealth and 
happiness.” 

“ That is not a star,” I say. “ That light up there, through 
those trees, to the right of us.” 

“ No, it is not a star.” 

“ But it cannot be from a torch. It is too high up. It 
comes from a house, a window.” 

“ Shitkr Allah! (Praise to God !) ” says the girl fervently. 

We move toward it. A broad square of light. As we 
near it we pass through a belt of babool trees, as I know by 
the fragrance of the flowers, those pretty little, golden-hued 
flowers which have been copied so many million times in 
Indian jewelry. But the tree has formidable thorns. Thorns 
are much dreaded in the naked-footed East. The “ thorn in 
the flesh ” may be the cause of much trouble, of long 
suffering. 

The girl gives a sharp, sudden cry. 

“ In my foot a thorn,” she exclaims, her voice full of pain 
and apprehension. She had lost her slippers at the well. 

“You must not step on it.” 

“No.” 

“ The building is not far off now. I will carry you,” and 
I lift her up in my arms. 

“ A little heavier than I expected. Put your arm round my 
neck.” 
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The arm, owing to the under-vest worn at this season of the 
year being sleeveless, is bare. I feel its close, warm touch 
around my neck. It has often occurred to me that no man, 
not even the most stay-at-home, knows in what unexpected 
position he may not come to find himself; in what unexpected 
place he may not one day come to eat, or sleep, or die. 
Three days ago I should never have expected to be carrying 
the daughter of a Mahomedan nobleman in my arms towards 
an unknown building in an unknown place. 

Getting up to that building I see that the light shines out 
from a window in the upper story of a large square inclosure, 
from it issues “ the long levelled rule of streaming light.” 
There extends beneath it here only the blank, unbroken face 
of the lower story. There is no door or gateway here. Shall 
we have to go round three sides of the building before we 
find one? We are more fortunate. We find it round the 
earliest corner. 


CHAPTER XI 


THE SANCTUARY IN THE WILDERNESS 

T HE gateway is of the usual demi-vaulted type, but not of 
a size or grandeur commensurate with the extent of the 
inclosure. I put the girl down on one of the raised masonry 
platforms which stand, as usual, on either side of the recess 
beneath the demi-vault, the gateway being a favourite place 
to sit in in the East, it is the meeting-point of the separate 
inner and outer worlds. 

Then I rattle and shake the gate, a surprisingly light one. 
A chain drops within; it is opened. 

“ Koun? (Who?)” 

“Travellers. We wish to come in.” 

“To be sure ; come in.” 

I help the girl through. In the open space before the 
gateway a lamp is burning, and some coarse wicker-work 
stools are standing about; beyond show trees and shrubs, 
the dusky edge of a park or garden. 

“ We desire shelter for the night,” I say. 

“ Certainly,” says this most obliging of janitors. 

I conduct the hobbling girl to a stool. 

“ Fetch the lamp here,” I say to the man. “ She has run 
a thorn into her foot. The first thing to be done is to 
extract it.” 

He brings the lamp. I lift up the foot, dust-covered, but 
very small and beautiful. It was lucky I had not allowed 
her to walk ; the thorn had gone straight into the lovely, little- 
used foot. I draw it out, a spike, a small stiletto. 

“ Shukr guzaree (Giving of thanks),” says the girl from 
within her veil, which she has now drawn close about her face. 

76 
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“ What place have we arrived at ? ” I ask. “ What village ? 
What its name ? ” 

“There is no village here.” 

“ No village ? ” 

“ None; not within many miles.” 

The reader is aware, of course, that throughout the country¬ 
side in India the people dwell wholly in villages and hamlets; 
that there are no homesteads, no scattered and separate habi¬ 
tations, castles, mansions, seats, farmhouses, cottages, as in 
England: which indicates long ages of disturbance and 
insecurity there, as the other indicates long ages of peace 
and security here. Even the forts, or fortified dwelling-places, 
of the zemindars, or landlords, always stand in villages. It 
will be understood how great a bearing this fact had on 
the fortunes of the English people who had to fly across 
country then; how much it added to the danger of those 
flights. It explains my surprise at finding a building such as 
this standing apart from a village. 

“ But is not this the house of a zemindar ? Who is the 
master? I wish to see him.” 

While I am speaking a man whom I had observed seated a 
little way off, has risen and come up to us. He is well 
dressed. 

“You English?” he says to me, in English. 

“What do you say?” I ask, in Hindustani. 

“You are a Englishman?” he goes on, still in English. 

“What do you say?” I repeat in Hindustani, trying to 
make it as like that of a native of rank as I can. It is easier 
to imitate the vulgar gabble of a country than the refined 
speech. 

“ Sir, I listen while you talk to this man. I weigh; I 
perpend; I cogitate; I make conclusion; you Englishman.” 

“ Why do you speak to me in English ? Why do you not 
speak to me in Hindustani ? ” I say, still in the vernacular. 

“ You speak Hindustani very well, sir,” he says. “ Much 
like native. But I no think you native. ^ Will you say plain 
you not Englishman, not Christian ? ” 

I could not deny my country and faith. 

“ I am an Englishman and a Christian,” I say proudly, now 
in my native tongue. 
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“ I make sure. I study in one English college. Now the 
whence, and the whither. Whence you come, whither you 
want to go ? ” 

“ I come from Afzalnagar.” 

“ An officer ? ” 

“Yes. And I wish to get to Tulsipore.” 

“You travel in disguise, borrowed plumage. Time of 
danger, troubled time.” 

“ I was advised so to do.” 

“ Good sword and shield. Clothes not same as common 
native—same as native of good class. Where you get? 
When you depart from Afzalnagar?” 

“ The day before yesterday.” (Was it only the day before 
yesterday ? How far back it seemed !) 

“ And yesterday I passed in the house of a zemindar, and 
he gave me this dress, and provided me with means of 
carriage-” 

“ Where it ? Without ? ” 

“ No; I was separated from it in the forest.” 

“ And you have native wife. This your beloved spouse ? ” 

“ No; she was travelling in the forest, and was attacked by 
robbers, and we delivered her, I and the zemindar’s servant, 
who was accompanying me, and took charge of her. Getting 
separated from that servant and the camel on which I had been 
riding, the girl and I wandered in the forest until I saw the 
light from this house. I desire now to see the master of it, in 
order that I may claim his hospitality. I should like to speak 
to him.” 

“No one speak to him. Only look at him, and worship 
him, and make him offerings.” 

“ Worship him ! Make him offerings ! Is he a holy man, a 
saint ? ” 

“ No ; a god.” 

“ A god ! ” I say, startled. 

“ Yes, a god.” 

“ Take not the name of God in vain ; there is but one 
God,” I say. “ But my companion is tired. I suppose we 
can find accommodation here for the night? ” 

“ Certainly ; and for it you make offering to the god.” 

“ I can make no such offering.” 
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“Then, sir, you make payment to me—same thing.” 

“ Who are you ? ” 

“ I am the manager for the god.” 

“Yes—I can make payment. If customary-” I am 

somewhat surprised at its being asked for immediately— 
at all. 

“ Yes, custom, sir. If poor pilgrim come, no make charge. 
They live outside, in garden, in verandah, in common room; 
make little offering to the god if like. But if good class 
people come, want good room, want thing done by servant, 
then they make offering to the god, or make payment to me. 
Good rooms upstairs there, sir.” 

The buildings round the square inclosure are only one story 
in height, except just in the middle of three out of the four 
sides, where there is a short block two stories high, the similar 
position in the fourth side being occupied by the gateway. It 
was from a window in one of these blocks that the light had 
streamed out—the guiding light. 

“ Rooms upstairs got window; plenty air; away from 
common people; privacy give; no noise, no dust; little 
smell; got bed to sleep on, stool to sit. Want that, make 
payment. You want that for her ? ” 

“ Most certainly; I want for her the best accommodation 
there is. But I want her to be placed in the women’s apart¬ 
ments, in the zenana, under the care of the mistress of the 
house. She is a person of rank and quality.” 

“No zenana here, sir.” 

“ No zenana ! ” I exclaim in extreme astonishment, marriage 
being so essential a condition of life in the East. “The 
master of the house—your master—he must have a place 
for his wife—those of his household,” I say, correcting myself, 
the use of the word wife being held indelicate. 

“ He have no wife; he god.” 

“ I like not this speech,” I say. “There is but one God. 
It is not well to use the name of God lightly.” (And, indeed, 
even in the case of our own preachers I like not to hear the 
name bellowed out, or hurled about, like a child playing pitch- 
and-toss with Atlas or Andes.) “It is not right to apply it to a 
man. I approve not of such application.” 

“ But him sit as god, sir.” 



So 
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“ How can a man be a god ? ” 

“ Oh yes—him what you call one incarnation.” 

“ An incarnation ! ” 

“Yes.” 

“ Of what god ? ” 

“ Of Vishnu.” 

“This is his temple?” 

“Not temple. Him not dead idol. Him living god.” 

“ But he stays here.” 

“ Always ; never go out.” 

“ Never goes out ? ” 

“ Never. Always sits up there, in that apartment.” 

“ Well,” said I, leaving that strange matter for the moment, 
“ you can give us accommodation for the night—the best; we 
can pay for it.” 

“Yes, sir; all things proper, separate room, upstairs, for 
you and her.” 

“ Yes, separate rooms—she above, I below. Have you any 
women here, any women servants.” 

“Yes, sir, many.” 

“ She will want one to wait on her, to be with her.” 

“Yes, sir. You know, sir, who the young lady—she is 
purdah-nashin —am ? Where she comes from ? Where her 
home ?” 

“Oh yes. She is the daughter of the Nuwab Wulidad 
Khan of Biana.” 

“ What you say, sir ? ” 

“ She is the daughter of Wulidad Khan of Biana.” 

He addressed her rapidly in Hindustani, and she replied to 
him, and I remarked how different their address and mode of 
speech to one another was from what it was to me; there is a 
common understanding between those of the same nationality; 
from which it is probable that no disguise is ever really a dis¬ 
guise, or so for long. 

“Sir,” says the manager, turning to me, “everything for 
this young lady most proper. She Nuwabzadee. Her father 
very great man. Live near here.” 

“ How far off? ” 

“ Eight or nine miles.” 

“ Ayh Chameli! Chameli! ” he calls out. “ Go awake 
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her and bring her here,” he says to the man who had let us in, 
the durwan , or doorkeeper. 

“Will you send a man running to let my father know I am 
here/’ says the girl to the manager. 

“ Everything here is at your command,” he replies; “ but I 
cannot send a man at this moment.” 

Why not ? ” she says, the quick imperiousness of her tone 
displaying a habit of command. 

“ Only for the reason that there is not one to send. The 
men servants are away at a festival. There is no one here but 
the doorkeeper and myself, and we cannot leave the house. 

But a man shall be despatched the first thing in the morning : 
he shall be told to fly.” 

The doorkeeper returns accompanied by a woman servant. 
Ayh Chameli, conduct this high-in-place to the upper 
rooms in the southern block. All the upper rooms for her. 
And wait thou upon her. Consider thyself her slave while she 
honours the house with her presence, and see that she has 
everything that she wants. On thy head be it. Lay the bed 
well, with clean linen, and get cold water. The first thing in 

the morning the man shall fly, Exalted One ! And may your 
sleep be good.” 

“ I would speak to you in the morning, because of your 

service,” says the Nuwabzadee to me from under her veil, and 

her voice is lofty and distant, different from what it was in the 
forest. 

“At your command.” 

“ I will send for you,” and she moves away. 

“And go thou, Bhugwan Dass, and prepare a room for the 
gentleman. You wait here, sir, for a few minutes. He get 
light, make bed.” 

I sit down on a stool, and he takes another. 

“Your regiment mutiny, sir,” he says. 

“ Yes.” 

“These sepoys behave very naughty, sir.” 

“ Very wickedly.” 

“ And like fool. Why throw away a good subsistence ? ” 

“ They have been misled.” 

“ Much hubbub and fuss now in the land, sir.” 

“A great disturbance,” I say. “And yet you have no bolts 
c 
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and bars to the gate, I see; only that light chain. It could 
be burst open very easily; simply by a man throwing himself 
against it. Have you no fear of robbers and thieves, dacoits ? 
You say the times are troubled, and there is no one here 
to-night but the doorkeeper—he is not armed, I see—and your¬ 
self. Is there no fear for the Nuwabzadee? ” 

“ No, sir, none. Everyone safe in here. House of a god, 
holy place—what you call sanctuary. Gate wanted only to 
keep out animals. She quite safe. And you too, sir. You 
in great danger for your life outside, sir.” 

“Am I?” 

“ Yes, King of Delhi offer five hundred rupees in guerdon 
for your head.” 

“ For my head ? ” 

“ For the head of any Englishman. Make proclamation. 
But you in no danger inside here, sir; none. Sleep in calm. 
No one can hurt you. This house of incarnation—holy spot 
—what you name sanctuary. Here come Bhugwan Dass. 
Go with him and sleep in peace, total security, sir; sleep like 
top. Good night, sir.” 

“ Good night to you,” I say. 

I am very tired and very sleepy, though, to my surprise, it is 
not so late in the night as I had expected. The wandering 
in the forest had not taken so long as one had thought. 

I stumble up, after Bhugwan Dass, to my quarters. I find 
they have not been assigned me in the same block with the 
Nuwabzadee, with Ayesha, but in an adjoining one. I have 
a top room. Seeing a staircase in one corner leading up to 
the roof, I close the door leading into the room from the 
verandah without, put the bedstead against the door, and 
taking the pillow, mount to the roof, where I shall enjoy 
a greater sense of security, I think, as well as the infinitely 
(the heat and closeness of the room below on this night of 
June, experience alone could adequately tell what it was like) 
greater coolness and freshness. I take off my shoes and the 
turban, place the sword and the buckler by my side, stretch 
myself on the hard terraced roof, near the head of the stair¬ 
case, so as to hear any sound in the room below, and straight¬ 
way fall dead asleep. 



CHAPTER XII 


THE PARTING FROM AYESHA 

T HE early rays drive me down. A lad comes and says 
the manager has sent him to ask if I should like any¬ 
thing to eat before the midday meal. I say “yes,” and he 
brings me food. Then I go out into the verandah, and 
looking down from it, see that the wide inclosure below 
contains many large trees — these inclosures correspond to 
the Spanish patio —beneath which are many groups of people, 
faquirs, like the one in the forest, byragis, pilgrims, male and 
female, ordinary travellers. Honest folk, also dishonest, 
plenty such, no doubt, in a sanctuary. I like not this con¬ 
course, and my skull worth a sum so large—so very large to 
them. My head feels queer on my shoulders as I look down. 

A servant-girl comes and says the Nuwabzadee desires to 
speak to me, and I follow her to the neighbouring block and 
up a staircase to a verandah in the upper story. One end of 
the verandah has been cut off by means of bamboo trellis- 
work (which screens from the gaze while it admits the air) so 
as to form a little room. Within this is Ayesha, seated on 
a small square dais, by whose side stands a wicker-work stool. 
The servant-girl retires and seats herself, like a prudent 
duenna, at the head of the staircase. 

Ayesha’s voice is very musical as she bids me be seated, 
for she uses the soft inflexion of the w'ord which means “Sit 
ye down,” not the one which means “Sit down!” “Be 
seated ! ”—a harsh one. 

Sitting down, I am now on a level with her. She is 
enveloped in her veil, keeping only a small loop open with the 
fingers of her right hand. I can see nothing of her face. 

“ Salaam ! ” I say. 
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“ Salaam ! ” she says from within. 

“ Let not the beauteous moon remain behind a cloud,” 
I say. ♦ 

“ I am a purdah-ncishin (dweller behind the veil),” she 
says; but she enlarges the loop a little. 

“ Your disposition is good ? ” I ask, in usual form. 

“By your favour,” she replies, in usual form and even, level 
voice. “ And yours ? ” 

“ By your favour,” I say. “ It is a warm morning.” 

“Yes,” and she enlarges the loop a little. “Very,” and she 
enlarges it a little more. 

“You have not suffered from your foot?” 

“ Somewhat. It was well that you carried me.” 

“ A pleasant task. The thorn was long, and had gone deep 
in. You must have stood on it full.” 

“ Yes. The last of your good offices. And your other 
good offices,” she cried, with a sudden change in her voice. 
How the words vibrated ! “ You saved my life at the risk of 

your own.” 

“ Well-” 

“ Fought those two men for my sake. Delivered me from 
death there. Fleeing for your life, you interrupted your 
journey to succour and help me. You kept with me in the 
forest so that I fell not alone into the hands of that man, that 
terrible, villainous man.” 

She shook her veil open. Her black eyes flashed out. 
They rested on mine with an almost palpable touch, a contact, 
such as that of loving hands or lips. They hold mine. The 
strength of the emotion in them makes me feel uncomfortable. 

“ You saved my life and my honour—my dear life and my 
dearer honour. It is engraved on my heart! ” And she laid 
her small hands on her breast. “ It is written on my soul.” 

It was a very beautiful face, in tint a light olive, in contour 
a pure oval; well-formed chin, beautifully-formed mouth, soft, 
well-turned cheeks, a delicate aquiline nose, indicative, 
probably, of Afghan ancestry; those blazing eyes, large, jet 
black, luminous ! My eyes express my admiration, take a 
warmth from her own. Her long-eyelashed eyelids droop. 
She puts up her hands to draw close her veil. 

Nay, do not do that,” I say. A beautiful female face has 
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always had a great effect upon me. It is a supreme delight to 
me to gaze on one, as it is anguish to behold one marred by 
suffering, evil passion, or vice. I spoke fervently. 

“ I am a purdah-nashin, I should not expose my face-” 

“ Under certain circumstances it cannot be helped, as in the 
emergency of last night.” 

“ It was pulled off me then.” 

“ Let what was due to force, then, now be due to favour. 
Under the circumstances of last night you could not but let 
me see your face. And those circumstances continue. I am 
still your guardian and protector.” 

“ My saviour and deliverer; my guardian and protector.” 

She leaves the veil quite open, and throws one end of it 
over her left shoulder, so that it hangs about her in very 
graceful folds. 

“ And will continue to be so until I have conducted you to 
your father’s house.” 

“ My father’s servants will soon be here, and then I may 
never have the chance of seeing you again. That is why I 
sent for you so early. I wished to thank you-” 

“ It was not necessary.” 

“And I fain would know your name so that I may remember 
it and bear it in my heart. What is your inestimable name ? ” 

“ John,” I say. 

“ Jan ? ” says she. 

“Yes.” 

“ Jan sahib ? ” 

“No, no ; Hayman sahib—John Hayman sahib.” 

“Jan Amen sahib,” she says. 

“John is my name and Hayman my family name.” 

“ I see. Jan—Jan,” she says, and certainly the rugged John 
has a very soft sound in her mouth. 

“Jan, Jan,” she repeats, and then she suddenly cries out 
“Jan, mera (my) jan,” and she laughs. And then a look of 
great tenderness comes over her face, and she casts a playful, 
loving glance at me. For the conjunction of words she had 
just used means “John, my life”; for the word jan means “life” 
in Hindustani, and Mera (or in the feminine Mcrrc) jan," 
“My life,” is with them, as with us, one of the commonest 
terms of endearment. “Jan, mera jan,” she repeats the words 
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softly. Then she cries, “ How strange ! ” and she laughs, and 
then she casts on me—I must write it—a look of warm 
affection. 

“ A play on the words,” I say, in some embarrassment. 

“A pretty play,” she says. “And there is another play, 
“ Jan ne jan buchaya (John did save my life),” and she claps 
her little hands. “ How good ! ” she cries with a sparkling 
look, partly of delight at her own cleverness, for such verbal 
play is thought much of in the East. “ How excellent! How 
true ! ” And she casts on me a look of deep gratitude and 
tenderness. 

“ You might make the string of words longer,” I say, giving 
in to her humour, “ for jan also means ‘know,’ ‘know thou. ’” 

“To be sure,” she says, “and you might say ‘ Jan , Jan tie 
jan buchaya (Know, John my life did save).’ But that is too 
long. I like it not. It is for others, not for me. I prefer the 
first ones,” and she repeats them, softly, tenderly, with her 
black eyes fixed on me. 

She was very young, but all this was not mere childishness. 
We must not judge by the present state of the mind among 
ourselves. We now deem as mere jingle those alliterative 
passages in his plays on which Shakspere himself set such 
store. In the East they would be held of high value at 
this very day : deemed indicative of great intellectual capacity, 
of fertility of imagination, of inventiveness : and how delight¬ 
ful the assonance to the ear! There, in the East, if an 
alliterative line embodies some high emotion, some notable 
fact, some deep thought, it may come to be deemed divine, be 
repeated for generations. And many a sacred verse or couplet 
owes its long-continued repetition merely to its assonance. 
The effect of that jingle in heightening the Nuwabzadee’s 
sense of my services, fixing the memory of them in her mind, 
would not be understood except by those familiar with the 
East. Besides being regarded as a pleasing play of the 
intellect it would come to be regarded as a perfect, nay, 
mysterious and miraculous, embodiment of a fact. Let the 
reader inclined to deem all this childish remember where the 
old “riddle,” as it is termed, “out of the eater came forth 
meat, and out of the strong came forth sweetness,” has come 
to find a place. Let him remember how much of the power 
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of battle cries, of religious and political cries, has depended on 
alliteration. 

“ And what your age ? ” says the girl. 

“ Twenty-six.” 

“ You look only twenty.” 

“ Your men look older than we at the same age.” 

“ And of a good person, strong and well built,” she says, 
surveying me. 

“We English people take a great deal of physical exercise.” 

“And of a handsome countenance,” she says, fixing her 
black eyes on my face. 

“ I am as God made me,” I say hastily. 

“ He made you well. Oh, noble and handsome Englishman, 
I love you, with all my heart, with all my soul! Return not to 
your native land, which is now so far. Fear not to remain in 
this land. Remain at my father’s house, and he will give you 
a high post.” 

I was aware, of course, that in the warm lands of the East 
there is rapid entertainment and quick declaration of feeling; 
but that sudden look—how glowing the large, black eyes— 
and that straight, open avowal of love! It was startling, 
preposterous! 

“ He will make you commander of our forces. You are 
a trained soldier, a valiant man. You are not married? ” 

“No.” 

“And I am not married. We two will be married.” 

I experience a sensation of hurry. 

“ It could not be,” I falter. 

“ Why not ? Am I so ill-favoured ? ” 

“ Most beautiful. But I am a Christian.” 

“You will become a Mussulman. You will make the 
Confession of Faith and be circumcised, and then we will be 
married.” 

This quite takes my breath away. I experience a sensation 
of greater hurry, as if I were being whisked through the air. 

“ You honour too much this poor servant of God,” I say, at 
length, “ but there is a girl of my own race-” 

“ You are not betrothed to her ? ” 

“No, but I hope to be.” 

“The manager, below, at the foot of the staircase, desires 
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the sahib to descend to him at once, without delay,” cries the 
maid-servant hurriedly, from without the lattice-work. Ayesha 
has drawn her veil about her; it was, to me, like the obscuring 
of bright sun or moon by a cloud. 

“ I will return,” I say, as I follow the girl. 

“Not proper, sir. Not proper for you to go up there, sir,” 
cries the manager, when I get to the foot of the stairs. “ Not 
proper.” 

“ The Ayesha Begum sent for me.” 

“ Come away, sir!” and he hurries me straight to the far end 
of the long verandah. 

“ If her father’s servants find you there they kill you—for 
sure. Must not remain near apartment. This way, sir. This 
quiet, retired walk. And now, good morning, sir.” 

“ Good morning,” I say. 

“ What your purport and intention now, sir? Wish to get to 
Tulsipore, I think you say. How? When?” 

“I will accompany the Ayesha Begum to her father’s house, 
and get him to provide me with carriage.” 

“ You can no go to Biana, sir.” 

“ Why not ? ” 

“ You get killed there—lose life—for certain.” 

‘At her father’s house! When I have saved the Nuwab- 
zadee’s life : conducted her safely through the forest! ” 

“ Her father y er y old man ; sick ; do nothing. Him brother 
manage everything, and he severe man; hate English people; 
join with King of Delhi. And, sir, most probable the soldiers 
that come for young lady kill you on road. Find out you 
Englishman, find out you Christian; enemy of their religion, 
enemy of God. Here they am, sir.” 

We have reached half-way down one side of the square in¬ 
closure, and are standing under the block in which dwells the 
incarnation. We have full command of the gateway, though 
ourselves hidden by some trees. Through it has come a litter, 
accompanied by four troopers, fierce-looking men, long-locked, 
bushy-whiskered, harsh-featured, strong-framed Pathans from 
the wild Punjab frontier. 

, r H ?!?.’■ S 1 I’” said the mana ger, stepping back into the veran¬ 
dah. bit down on that step, sir. If any danger, run up that 

chir/'iCQ 0 ' * 
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“ They look budmashes (evil-livers).” 

“ Budmash —yes. Rob, murder, kill, steal, ravish—do all 
thing naughty.” 

“But how could I be in danger from them here? You said 
that I was quite safe in here, that this was a sanctuary ? ” 

“ Quite safe, sir, from all people of this land; but these wild 
men perhaps think it fine to kill Christian man in Hindoo 
'sanctuary. Better not let them see you. If any danger, run 
upstairs to room of the avatar and catch his feet. Then 
no kill you. Afraid for themselves. I go see Nuwabzadee 
off. Move you not, sir.” 

I sit quite still. 

Now the troopers and the litter are in front of the block in 
which I had just parted from Ayesha. Now they are back at 
the gateway again, have passed through it. 

“ She is gone, sir,” said the manager. 

I had not expected this sharp and sudden parting. I had 
known, of course, that an everlasting parting must take place 
when we had reached her father’s house; but I had made sure 
of accompanying her thither, of talking to her by the way. 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE AVATAR 


“'W’OU come and see avatar, sir,” says the manager. 

X At the top of the stairs we pass into a small, square 
room, from it into a verandah, or corridor; in the middle of 
its length we come to a large window looking outward, out on 
the open country. A verandah such as this, looking outward, 
is an extraordinary feature. The verandahs always look in¬ 
ward, over the courtyard, as is the case with all the others 
here. This is evidently a building of a special character. I 
saw at once that this was the window through which the light 
that beckoned us had shone. Opposite this open window was 
an open doorway leading into a small inner room or cell. In 
this, with a strange feeling, I beheld the avatar. 

On a square wooden dais, covered with a handsome carpet, 
was seated the pretended incarnation; cross-legged, hands 
lying, palms upward, in his lap, in the well-known attitude of 
the million-times-repeated image of the god Buddha, and on 
his face, whether habitual or assumed for the moment, dwelt 
the same look of everlasting calm. He was still as the statue. 
In his forward-gazing eyes was the same abstraction, the same 
still, quiet blankness. His features were of the same type as 
those of the image, but more delicately chiselled, the nose not 
so broad, the mouth less full. It was a face that might be 
termed beautiful, and on it there was that transparent, ethereal 
delicacy and purity that you see on the face of some young 
nun. Quite a young man ; his head, his body, his limbs bare, 
save for a small, snowy dho/y round his loins; the tint of his 
skin such that he looked like the image of the god carved, 
not, as usual, in black marble, but in alabaster. His face was 
close shaven, his hair arranged after the fashion of the image. 
In person well made. 
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THE AVATAR 

I had expected to view him with feelings of disapprobation 
and disgust. There comes over me, instead, a feeling of 
witchery and amaze, a fascination. He looks so ethereal, so 
superhuman, so raised above the flesh. Can a man ever 
wholly put off" the animal and attain to the spiritual ? Can he 
ever wholly believe that he has done so? . To what extent, 
in such matters, is there whole truth, half truth, as we know 
there is untruth? In the case of many of the saints, eremites, 
prophets, avatars in India who have claimed, or had imposed 
upon them, divine, or half-divine, powers and functions and 
attributes, there is the whole truth, absolute sincerity : in the 
case of many, untruth, absolute knowing imposture : in the 
case of most, perhaps, the half truth ; half belief, half un¬ 
belief ; half sincerity, half insincerity; self-delusion. And 
there were some who might think that extraordinary powers 
came on them at particular moments; might believe in the 
part when they acted it before others, as an actor might come 
to think himself, on the stage, the personage whose part he 
was playing ; as the humble posturer as he displayed his pose 
plastique , and struck an attitude, might for the moment forget 
his own status and personality, and think himself the hero or 
monarch he was representing. No man can set his spirit free 
wholly from its gross tenement of flesh. He can reduce the 
wants of the body to the utmost, but not rid himself of them 
wholly. He cannot put off his humanity wholly ; but still he 
may believe in his divinity to the utmost degree possible. Such 
belief this man had. He was no conscious charlatan. With 
him it was not the untruth, or the half truth, but the whole 
truth. There could not have been that complete abstraction 
of look without complete abstraction of the spirit. 1 here was 
no high, rapt, spiritual, divine look on the face. 1 here was 
on it no emotion at all. There was no speculation in the 
eyes, no expression on the lips. I salute him and turn away. 
Below’ the dais ran a ledge on which the offerings were laid : 
I placed none on it. I have saluted him, I say to myself, not 
in his supernatural character of avatar, but in his terrestrial 
character of master of the house and my host. But upon 
me was that strange feeling of fascination. And to the super¬ 
natural, the divine character assigned him was my safety due. 

In the garden the manager, Purmanund his name, tells me 
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how this was the fourth avatar; how the first avatar was that of 
a young man found seated on an earthern platform, in this 
lone part of the forest, who proclaimed his divinity by his 
superiority to the ordinary demands and exigencies of the 
human body; who did not eat or drink or ever move from 
off the platform, never changed his attitude on it; how he 
wrought miracles and obtained for men and women their 
hearts’ desire; how pilgrims flocked to him, from far and 
near, and made him rich offerings, so that before he passed 
away, and in his place was found another, he had been able 
to erect this building, plant this garden, make that endow¬ 
ment, here in the shape of the rental of many villages, without 
which no organisation, however spiritual, may live : how 
when the body and soul of any avatar were so sublimed that 
it was evident that his spirit was about to pass back to its 
divine original, they looked out for a young man without 
blemish, well-formed, handsome, spiritual-minded, who was 
willing to be successor, on condition of complete renuncia¬ 
tion of the world, the devil, and the flesh ; who was willing 
to go up those stairs never to come down them again; to enter 
that room never to leave it again ; to mount that platform, 
that throne, never to dismount from it again; to renounce all 
desire, renounce the man, put on the god : how he was con¬ 
ducted upstairs and left alone with the reigning avatar: how 
when the apartments were next entered by others the old 
avatar had vanished, the new one found seated on the throne, 
his face transformed and illumined by a heavenly light. So 
said Purmanund. 

No surveillance was exercised over the avatar : he had a 
complete set of private apartments. The pilgrims and wor¬ 
shippers came, chiefly, at fixed periods of the year, on the 
occasions of the great festivals ; at other times there would 
be no one in the building but the avatar and his servants, 
and the avatar could move about in it as he pleased, if 
he pleased. And no doubt some of them did so: merely 
acted the part as a matter of business; remembered how 
the gods themselves when they came down on the earth 
ate and drank and frolicked with the maidens more lustily 
than ordinary men. But there would be others to whom 
the part would be a reality, who would strive to act up to 
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it, to fulfil its conditions, for very reason of their hardness, 
for such aspiration, such sacrifice, is inherent in human 
nature: he would strive to maintain that position upon the 
dais to the utmost, to the killing of the body, as many Hindoo 
faquirs hold up their arms until they wither: to him the wants, 
the needs, the desires of the body would become abominable, 
ever increasingly so; turned away from these would grow 
feebler, die: the holy abstraction for which he strove would 
grow fuller and more complete; he would be filled with a 
divine ecstasy, the attainment of which would be his full 
reward: the movements of the senses would be lulled; he 
would be rid of all care and thought; he would grow divine, 
sit divine, above all things. And such a one, I believed, was 
the young man above. 

“ He never moves from the throne,” I said, as we talked. 

“Sir, common people believe he never move, no eat, no 
drink. They believe everything. Clever men, like you and 
I, sir, believe nothing.” 

“ I believe a great deal: all that is in my religion,” I said. 

“ No believe that him never eat. But him leave throne 
only for two hour in the morning. That true. Remain on it 
all other time. Him very good young man, think only on 
God : him Varamhansa , that is like God.” 

“No one is like unto Him,” I say. “There is none like 
Him, none.” 

“ His name Prithvi Dass. Him my nephew, that why I 
manager for him.” 

He tells me about the secular side of the matter: the 
number of pilgrims, the management of the estate, and so on. 
But I have to attend to my own affairs. I am most anxious 
to get on. 

“As I cannot go to Biana, as I had intended, can you 
provide me with the means of getting to Tulsipore? Can 
you provide me with means of carriage, an escort ? ” I say to 
Purmanund. 

“No, sir, not at this present moment; not to-day, sir. We 
have bullock carriage for my riding, but it away. Got one 
mare, but she with child.” 

“ But is there no village near from which I could procure 
a camel, or a horse, or a pony ? ” 
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“ No, sir; we here in desert vast and antre wild : no village 
near. But I reflect upon your circumstance, sir, and I think 
best thing for you to do to go to gar hi of Tukht Singh. Him 
too jolly man; like nautches, dancing, hunting, so on, too 
much ; like music and singing and wine. But him straight 
fellow—not harmful person. Him well-wisher to English 
Government. Him take care of you : keep you safe. And 
can send you on to Tulsipore with guard; got cavalry 
soldiers: got swift horses, noble steeds.” 

“ Of what caste ? ” 

“ Rajput.” 

“ Of a noble clan ? ” 

“The highest, Chouhan. Not rich—him spend too much 
—but got large estate, many villages. Him bravery, and 
generosity, and good nature much renowned.” 

“ How far is his gar hi ? ” 

“ About two leagues.” 

“ I could walk there.” 

“Yes; go in evening, after it get dark. Reach there one 
hour and half. He give you swift horse; reach Tulsipore 
early to-morrow morning.” 

“ What is the name of the garhi ? ” 

“ Oonchagaon.” 

“But could I find my way to it by myself? Is there 
a straight road to it ? ” 

“No, sir, only puckdundee (which mean little crooked foot¬ 
path) through the jungle. But so much better that. Big 
roads dangerous for you. I send man, or boy, to show you 
way.” 

And so it was settled, and I returned to my block, there to 
bathe and have the midday meal. In the afternoon Pur- 
manund came and sat with me, and I had a long and curious 
talk with him. He would argue, stubbornly, blindly, foolishly, 
that in the Hindoo religion was a code of morals as complete 
and lofty as in the Christian, and that child-god worship, 
Madonna-worship, faith doctrine, and the essential dogma of 
the Trinity, were to be found in it too. But our talk did not 
concern my movements and this narrative. I would only say 
further, in connection with my stumbling on this strange place, 
that most of these pretended avatars move about, preach 
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a gospel, seek disciples, strive to found a sect, so that this 
avatar, silent and stationary, seemed of a unique character. 

Evening fell upon the lonely sanctuary. The manager 
came to me. I put on my shoes, which I had kept off, wound 
the turban round my head, the cummurbund round my waist, 
slung on sword and shield. I hand the manager the coins 
I have got ready for my board and lodging, and my safety ; 

for my mere board and lodging they would pay ten times 
over. 

“You pay, sir, like one gentleman,” says he. 

We descend into the courtyard, make our way quietly to the 
gate, pass quietly through it. We find a young country bump¬ 
kin standing without. 

“ Conduct this friend of mine through the forest, whither 
and as I have told thee. Stand by him in case of danger 
from man or beast. Mind thou.” 

“Yes, lallajee (sir scribe), I will. Oh yes.” 

“ On thy head be it.” 

The manager and I exchange polite salaams, and I move 
away from the sacred hostelry, from this sanctuary in the 
wilderness, with a sensation of the same sort as that with 
which the youth, not yet practised in swimming, leaves the 
safe security of the bank for the deep drowning water, even 
though there is no one in sight, and all around spreads the 
wild solitariness of the lonely jungle. The bank is safe—the 
water may drown. I had seen several most suspicious-looking 
personages in the inclosure that day. I had considered 
whether I had not better remain within the safe limits of the 
sacred sanctuary until I could have a good escort sent for me. 
But I was most anxious to get to Tulsipore to see my share of 
service, to get news of her. If some of those most plainly evil¬ 
looking gentry have become aware of who I am and come 

after me head-hunting—well, I must keep a sharp look-out, 
that is all. 


CHAPTER XIV 


I FALL AMONG THIEVES 

M Y conductor was a tall, powerfully built young fellow— 
quite a giant: a good escort. 

I glance back often, so long as we have the building in 
sight. 

Crossing a small open plain, no man following, we enter a 
narrow winding footpath leading into a heavy forest. We 
walk on quickly, and for some while in silence. Then I open 
a conversation with my big companion. It consists chiefly of 
questions on my part and answers on his. He seems neither 
intelligent nor inquisitive. But for me we should probably 
have walked on in silence. And it may be thought that I 
ought to have welcomed this. But I had a sort of desire to 
try my part—to him I was a fellow-countryman—to practise it. 
And this seemed a good opportunity. My companion is not 
sharp—rather heavy-witted. In India villager and ignoramus 
are synonymous. And the large-limbed lad belonged, I found, 
to the Gwa/a, or cowherd, caste, the men of which are noted 
for their fine physique (as the women also), due, it is said, to 
their living so largely on milk, but who are credited also 
with special mental incapacity: their occupation is held not to 
promote mental activity. I could not get him to talk about 
himself, or his home, or his occupation, or the country about. 
But at last I hit on the fountain of speech. 

“You will be returning from the gar hi to-night ? ” 

“No; not unless I have someone to come back with. 0 
“You would not return alone?” 

“ No/’ 

“ For what reason ? ” 

“ I should be afraid to.” 
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“ Afraid to ! ” 

“Yes.” 

“Afraid! What, you afraid? A big, strong, powerful 
young man like you ! Afraid of what?—animals? men?” 

“ Not of animals have I fear. With this club I have killed 
a hyasna and a wolf. Nor of men. I am the best wrestler in 
the countryside. No man has ever yet put me on my back.” 

“Then what are you afraid of?” 

“Ghosts,” he says. “Spirits, demons, devils, witches, ghouls.” 

And then he tells me about the spirits that haunt this 
forest: the Rakshus (demons), and the Choreils (witches), and 
the Bhuts (male ghosts), and the Bhutnis (female ghosts), and 
the Sirens that lure men to their destruction, and the terrible 
Dund, the headless horseman. 

“And there is will-o’-the-wisp,” I say, with reference to a 

gleam of light which I have seen come flickering through the 
trees. 

“ Where ? ” 

“ It is gone. To the right. There—now again.” 

“ I did not see it,” and we walk on. 

“ There now—it is clear.” 

“Yes, I see it—but it is not Tola (Robin Goodfellow). It 
is the light from the fire at my brother’s tanda .” 

“ What is that ? It is a word I do not know.” 

“ It is a cowherd word.” 

He explained that it meant the temporary pen, or kraal, the 
cowherds make for their cattle when they take them to feed in 
the forests at this dry season of the year. 

“Your brother has one in this forest?” 

Yes, ahead of us—adjoining this very pathway. We are 
approaching it even now. We can get a drink of milk there. 
My brother and another cowherd of our village.” 

“Your village near?” 

“ Oh no; ten miles off.” 

“ Th ey seem to have a very big fire.” 

‘They want it to keep the mosquitoes off.” 

. sight of it owing to a sweep in the pathway; catch 

sight of it again; come suddenly into a brilliantly illuminated 
glade. 

“ Why, what is this ! ” cries the young fellow, stepping back. 

H 
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I believe he thought the illumination might be due to some 
supernatural agency. But he soon discovers the unfortunate 
mundane cause. 

“ The tanda is on fire ! ” he shouts, rushing forward. 

The grass sheds at one end of a long narrow inclosure, 
whose three other sides are formed of stakes and brambles, 
are blazing high. 

“Oh, brother! oh, Tej Pal! Where art thou, Tej Pal? 
shouts the young fellow, in stentorian voice. 

“Why, what is this?” he cries as, running, we near the 

inclosure. “Who are these?” 

A small herd of cattle and a group of men behind it; that 

is what I see. 

« Who are you that are removing my brother’s cattle ? ” he 
shouts to the men. 

There is a movement among them. They seem to scatter. 
Some seem to retire into the forest. 

“ Tej Pal! Tej Pal! ” shouts the young fellow. The open 
glade resounds, but there is no reply. 

“Ye have not slain him !” he cries, swinging up the heavy 
club with which he had come armed. 

“What madman art thou that addressest us about thy 
brother and his cattle? What know we about thy brother 
and his cattle? We are graziers passing through the forest 
with our own cattle.” 

“ Are these your own cattle ? ” 

“ Without doubt.” 

“ Your own cattle ? ” 

“ Most certainly. Ours.” 

“ Liars then, and robbers. That pair—and that pair—they 
are my brother’s. Know I them not? He brought them 
here but yesterday from our village.” 

“ Liar thou, to call our cattle thy brother’s. Thief thou, to 
claim our cattle. Come near and look at them. Look close 
at them.” 

The young fellow strides forward. It was a ruse to divide 
us. When he has got near the cattle the men rush at him 
from behind them and attack him with their clubs. There is 
a rattle and clatter of blows struck and warded, club on club. 
I prepare to run to his assistance. I put my left hand behind 
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my back to bring the shield round before drawing sword. It 
is seized; my right hand is seized ; the shield and sword 
are removed from off me. I am standing there helpless, my 
two hands tied behind my back. They were rough, strong 
hands, but light, deft fingers, that had so quickly done the 
work. The men of the hereditary criminal tribes are 
trained to their special nefarious calling from childhood up. 
The men had crept through the trees behind me, come 
up to me noiselessly on their bare feet. I stood there 
quite helpless, rooted to the spot, for a man had hold of the 
rope which bound my wrists. I could only look on while the 
young fellow made his fight. And gallantly he made it. His 
height, and consequent length of reach, give him the 
advantage; but he has four or five of the fellows against him, 
and they are strong, sturdy men, and the crash of the blows 
attest the strength of the arms. But he has that advantage 
of height, and a quick eye, and a stout heart, and so he wheels 
about and keeps the assailants off. Clatter, clatter, clatter, they 
have all got on him together, but he guards the rain of blows, he 
gets away, and a tap on the head makes one of the assailants 
fall back, and a sharp blow on the arm makes another desist 
from the assault. But their place is taken by two of the men 
who had surprised and seized and bound me; and again has 
the young fellow to do his best to keep so many opponents 
at bay. 

“ I am a prisoner. I cannot help you. And you, remain 
not on my account. Run ! ” I shout to him. But I suppose he 
cannot hear me; and, in fact, the fight between him and the 
rievers has nothing to do with me. Clatter, clatter ; blow and 
guard; crack, crack; continual movement; a rush this way, a 
rush that. Now they seek to get at him separately, from this 
side and that; but he is very quick, and his arms long, and his 
blow strong. I never saw a man fight better. And now they 
gather together, and he rushes at them, and scatters them. He 
was a giant in size and strength, but it was at the hands of a boy 
little more than half his height that he met his death. The fight 
had got down by the side of the cattle; this boy suddenly rushed 
out from behind the beasts, which he had probably been set to 
look after, to drive; he got up to the exposed left flank of the 
youth who towered so high above him, struck him in the side 
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with a short pike, a deadly blow. The poor young fellow, the 
line of whose life had crossed that of mine so unfortunately 
for himself, fell back flat on his back, and the young devil 
jobbed down on his bare breast time after time. 

“ He is dead ! I have killed him, by myself, all by myself! ” 
shouted the youthful cattle-lifter in triumph. When the man 
who held, and dragged, me got up to where, stretched out huge 
at length, the young man lay, I saw that it was even so. He 
had passed into the world of ghosts. 

“ I-” began the boy. 

“ Silence ! ” said a man with a long grey beard. 

“ Thou didst it well, my son,” said another man; “ but let 
not thy tongue jabber about what thy hand does. Kill and 
speak not.” 

“ Drive on the cattle,” says the grey beard to the boy. 

“ But what are we to do with this other ? ” says the man 

holding me. 

“ Kill him,” says one of them, off-hand. 

“ No—not here,” says the grey-beard, probably the leader of 
the gang. “ He has good clothes. We may make something 
out of him. Move on. Double reason now to remove quickly 
from this spot. Move on.” 

And I move on with them, captive like the cattle lifted. 
At the end of the glade we enter a track much wider than the 
pathway I had been on ; we move along it in silence, for 
a long time—about a couple of hours, I conjecture. We come 
to a clearance in the forest. Here we find a big fire blazing. 
Round it are seated two more boys and a couple of women. 
Near by are standing some pack-bullocks; on the ground lie 
the packs. 

“ Mix them with the others,” says the grey-beard; and the 
bullocks acquired are put among the ones possessed. 

The men all squat down by the fire. The women produce 
small baskets containing parched grain, which are passed 
round, and the men fall to munching it. Water is passed 
round. Then comes the lighting of the rude hooqas. The 
women seat themselves a little way off. The boy who had 
slain my guide seats himself by them and begins to talk volubly 
to one of them, his mother, for he begins: “Oh, my mother ! 
Oh, my life ! ” The other boys, who had made way for the 
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men, on hearing his next words, “ This night have I killed a 
man, a grown man,” join the group. 

The lad gives the history of his exploit. He holds up his hand 
to show how high the man’s side was; he exhibits the blood¬ 
stained pike. “ Well done ! Well done ! ” says the mother. 
“I must try and find thee some sweetmeats.” 

“And now for an hour’s sleep,” says the ancient, the leader. 

“ About this fellow ? ” 

“After we have slept,” says the old man, perhaps more 
easily fatigued than the others. “Tie the rope to a peg. Let 
the man on guard sit near him.” 

They drive a peg into the ground behind me and wind the 
end of the rope round it: I am tethered, as I have seen so 
many an animal—goat, horse, donkey, cow. They spread two 
or three quilts on the ground, and on these all the men find 
room; the women have their sheets; the boys extend them¬ 
selves on the bare dry earth; the man on watch sits down 
cross-legged near me, spear in hand. The red light from the 
leaping fire falls upon the thick tree-trunks, plays among their 
branches, a sight which has always had a great fascination for 
me; but I care not about it now. I note with more interest, 
a deep interest, its play on the recumbent figures. 

When the harsh, stertorous snoring proclaims that they are 
all asleep, it occurs to me that I might try to bribe the man on 
guard with the money I had about me; get him to release me. 
But after reflecting most carefully on the matter I come to the 
conclusion that it would be too risky to let it be known that I 
had any money about me : it might ensure my destruction. 
To be sitting there with one’s hands tied behind one’s back, 
tethered to a peg, was not a position of exaltation or delight, 
rather of humiliation and distress. But there was nothing to 
be done but to bide the issue of events ; to trust in Providence, 
and to safeguard oneself by preserving the equal mind. 

After the probable hour or so, it seems to me many, the 
band is aroused. The quilts are gathered together, the packs 
and bundles put on the bullocks ; everything is ready for a 
start. I have continued squatting, tethered to my peg. A 
man unwinds the rope from the peg and says, “And now what 
are we to do with him ? ” 

As he is speaking I struggle up from the ground; with my 
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arms tied, and my limbs stiff, I do so with a jerk. My turban 
drops off. 

“ Ayh ! Hye ! What is this ? ” cries the man with the end 
of the rope in his hand. 

“What is it? What?” 

“This man—who is he? His hair observe.” 

“ Bengalee.” 

“ It is a sahib—a sahib ! ” exclaims one of them quickly, in 
a tone of great excitement. 

“ A sahib ! ” 

“A Vilayutee—a Feringhee.” 

“No.” 

“ Yes. I know. I was four years in the employ of an 
English family as cow-keeper. He has the face—the expres¬ 
sion—look at his eyes; of a dark countenance, but he is an 
Englishman.” 

“Aye Syanal (Oh, knowing-one!)” cries one of the boys 
excitedly, running up to the leader of the gang, who was 
standing near the bullocks, “ the prisoner is a Feringhee.” 

The old man walks up to me quietly. 

“Are you a Christian?” he says to me gravely, stroking his 
long white beard. 

“ I am,” I reply. 

“ A Feringhee ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ What about ? ” 

“On my way from Afzalnagar to Tulsipore.” 

“ Good. What are you in Afzalnagar? ” 

“ An officer in Lindsay’s regiment.” 

“ He is worth five hundred rupees to us. His head is,” 
cries one of the men excitedly. “The King of Delhi offers 
that for every English head brought to him. Let us kill him.” 

“You know what a hullabullboo there is always when any 
English person is killed or injured. Better avoid that,” says 
another. 

“ This is a new kind of thing, one not in our way,” says the 
Syana; “ it needs special consideration. We must hold a 
pioichayut .” 

He and four of the men seat themselves in a circle on the 
ground to hold that “ committee of five ” which plays so large 
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and important a part in the daily life of the land. In these 
social tribunals there is often a display of acute debate and 
vivid, impassioned oratory. Then are discussed things of 
keen personal, family, or social interest. This present outside 
matter is discussed in a calm, argumentative manner. 

“ Let us slay him,” begins the man who had suggested the 
doing so, introducing his motion, “and cut off his head ; and 
let one of us carry it to Delhi, and bring back the five 
hundred rupees for division.” 

“If he can get them,” says the Syana, the old man. “Get 
them : that is the point. The king may order them to be 
paid, and he not get them : shoves and thumps instead. ’ 

“ But the king has made royal proclamation. By beat of 
drum.” 

“ Proclamation is one thing, payment another.” 

“ It is ten days to Delhi,” says another, a fat fair man, and 
good-looking—how keenly I watch them ! “ The head would 

be rotten, the features obliterated, so as not to be recognisable, 
by the time it got there.” 

“ It could be packed in brine,” said the maker of the 
proposition quickly. He was eager to support it, I fancy, as 
his motion, even apart from consideration of the reward : as 
a matter of debate. 

“ Delhi is afar,” said another man, summing up in the 
words all the other objections to the proposal as well as those 
due to distance, for Dehli dur /iy (Delhi is afar) is a proverb 
equivalent to the Scotch saying of “ A far cry to Loch Awe.” 

“We should send our best walker with it,” adds the 
proposer. 

“ He himself might pay us the five hundred rupees if we 
did not kill him or cut his head off,” suggests another; “it 
would be easier earned that way.” 

I had been listening to the argument with great interest. I 
now call out— 

“If you will conduct me to Tulsipore you shall have the 
five hundred rupees the moment we arrive there.” 

“We have not time for a long discussion,” says the member 
of the committee who has not yet spoken, “or for much 
speechifying. You are old and knowing, Syana. Speak what 
is in your mind.” 
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“ In my understanding it is thus,” says the old man slowly 
and solemnly. “ Keep to your own work. We are cattle- 
lifters. What have we to do with carrying human heads to 
Delhi? If you are a crack-crib, be a crack-crib; if a strap- 
juggler, be a strap-juggler; if a cattle-lifter, be a cattle-lifter. 
Let the washerman wash, and the dyer dye. Stick to your 
calling. What have we to do with conducting people ? And a 
promise to pay is air, not substantial, like a bullock or cow.” 

“You know that I should fulfil my promise, as all English¬ 
men do. The very moment we reach Tulsipore,” I call out 
eagerly. 

“For aught we know the English cantonment of Tulsipore 
may have disappeared, like so many others,” goes on the old 
man. “ And promises, whoever makes them, are not as solid 
as beasts. We must not risk their loss. Then we do poojah 
(worship) to our own goddess to obtain her favour on our 
work: let us stick to it. That favour does not extend to 
other things; they may move her ire. We asked her blessing 
on our undertaking of to-night, and it has been granted us. 
The killing or conducting of this person is an outside thing. 
Let us leave both alone.” 

“ He has seen what happened to-night; and dead men tell 
no tales,” said the fair, good-looking man. The remark seems 
to impress the others. 

“Very true,” said the old man, and he reflected. I awaited 
the result of his meditation with great anxiety. At length he 
spoke. “ I like not the killing of men in cold blood,” he 
said. “ That is the business of the poisoners and the 
stranglers. If men are killed in the seizing of the cattle, in 
the taking of them away, in the defending of them on the 
road, that is all right: I have killed many myself: it is part of 
our work, favoured of our deity. But in cold blood, that is 
another thing. He can do us no harm. The power of these 
English is gone. Sir, you have heard what is said. It is 
proposed to kill you, not for the sake of profit, but in order to 
prevent you from reporting what you have seen. Will you 
promise not to do that if we do not kill you ? ” 

“ How can I report about you? I know not who you 
are; whence you come; whither you go. And I have other 
matters to think of: attend to.” 
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“You promise?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Swear in the name of God ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ Let us leave him alone.” 

A deep quiet reigns around as the others sit silent weighing 
the question. It is a critical moment for me. What will the 
decision be? Off with his head? Or at all events, as they do 
not want the head now, a stroke across the neck, a knock on 
the skull ? The silence is broken by the cry of a bird. 

“From which side? From what direction? From which 
hand ? ” asks the Syana quickly. 

« This-” 

“The right.” 

“ Then we must not kill him. The omen forbids. And 
we must not leave him bound—that would be the same as 
killing him, for there are wild beasts in this jungle. Untie his 
hands, some of you. The omen has spoken—we must not 
delay. Come on,” he continues, as he rises from the ground. 
He moves off along the track, a man with a torch accompany¬ 
ing him; the cattle, their drivers, leaders, and guardians, begin 
to move after him. Some of the others untie my hands. 
Then, “ It is a fine turban,” says one, and he snatches it 
off my head. I had replaced it. 

“ And a good cummerbund,” says another, and he unwinds 
it from my waist, getting a rich booty, for within it was the 
gold. 

“And an excellent long coat,” says another, and he pulls it 
off me. 

“ And I must have the vest,” and it is removed. 

“And I the shoes,” and they are taken off my feet. 

“ And I the socks,” says a boy. 

I am left with nothing but the pyjamas on. These go too. 
I am powerless in their hands. Imagine my shame, my 
horror, my indignation, my humiliation, standing there stark 
naked before them all. Those who have been in India will 
understand : there is a special sensitiveness about the matter 
there : with Englishmen as well as the men of the land. With 
a roar of laughter they are gone. Close shearers they. 


CHAPTER XV 


UNCLAD—RECLAD 

A LONE, unarmed, naked, in the heart of an unknown 
t forest; a disagreeable situation. But the nakedness 
troubles me most. It is most distressing to me. I squat 
down by the fire. I feel like one of the naked savages about 
whom I had read so often. I rise up, seek a stake, squat 
down again with it beside me. I cannot do much with that. 

I may be come upon here by other roving gangs of men; I 
may be attacked by wild animals. I move off into the dark¬ 
ness, I climb a tree. I reach a comfortable seat, so far as the 
position of the body is concerned, but I find the bark very 
rough both to lean against and rest upon. I am not as well 
provided for the situation as monkeys are. But I propose to 
move on at earliest gleam of dawn — I shan’t be here for 
long. It is a curious situation, as if I had passed back into 
some primeval, arboreal mode of being. I had sat up in a 
tree many a night before, but never in a condition such as 
this. But still I sleep. I am awakened before the dawn by 
the tremor of cold in the air which precedes it; I feel the cold 
the more because of my unclothedness. And now comes the 
dawn : the world is soon aglow at this season of the year. I 
descend. I must get out of the forest and make for a hamlet 
where I can obtain some article of clothing before the sun has 
risen, flooded the land with his too vivid light. I cannot bear 
the thought of being out in that vivid blaze, on the staring, 
open, populous plain, naked. I must get to a hamlet in the dim 
light; before the world is astir; arrive at it ere the people 
awaken. Stake in hand I follow the pathway—not the broader 
track the cattle-fifters had arrived and departed by—another. 
I like its narrowness; it seems to diminish the feeling of 
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exposure. By reason of my nakedness I experience, I confess, 
a certain freedom and lightness as I step along, and seem to 
breathe the cool, fresh morning air in delightfully at every pore. 
And I feel not the horror of my nakedness so much in the 
semi-darkness and envelopment of the forest. But that agree¬ 
ableness lasted too long. When the trees began to thin the 
greater brightness was not due to that circumstance alone, but 
to the greater fulness of the dawn likewise. Can I go out into 
the wide openness of the hedgeless fields in this bright clear¬ 
ness, exhibit myself there naked, an Englishman, one of the 
ruling race? Had I not better remain in the forest, where, 
at all events, there is always a tree to get behind near ? This 
early morning hour is the time for movement and work. Some¬ 
one will be sure to appear on this pathway, someone coming 
to cut wood or grass, some traveller. 

Oh, joy! A man, one man, single, solitary. I see him on 
turning a sharp corner—coming toward me. I drop my hands 
and prepare to accost him. He sees me, gives a yell, plunges 
headlong into the forest, is gone. What did he take me for ? 
One of the spirits that the lubberly youth—I withdraw the 
epithet, the lad is dead—said haunted this forest so thickly? 
Or a naked, wandering madman ? Whatever, he is gone. 

I will follow the pathway to the very edge of the forest, 
survey the country beyond, then determine. 

I he pathway runs into a cart-track. I continue along that. 
Now it leaves the forest; but it has on either side a row of 
splendid, ancient mango trees, with massive trunks, low, wide- 
sweeping branches, dense canopy of leaves. I will move down 
one of these lines of trees. I creep from tree to tree. All 
around is solitude, but still I move furtively. I have got 
some w r ay down it, some w r ay into the open land. I stand 
still behind the tree I have arrived at, for I seem to hear a 
sound. Surely the sound of voices ? I place myself well 
behind the tree. Yes, voices—women’s voices. 

1 hen arose the sound of singing, of that antiphonal singing 
w'hich is so common in India, where you so continually hear 
the men and women take up the alternate strain in the 
fields. Here the answering voices are those of women only. 

I peep cautiously round the" trunk of the tree. A small 
procession of women, bearing pitchers and baskets, approaching 
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the road, at right angles. They will cross it. No, they turn ; 
they are coming down it; six women, walking two and two, 
sweetly chanting the antiphonal hymn. Much of the antiphonal 
singing of the peasantry, especially that in which men and 
women take the alternate parts, is very coarse. But this, I can 
tell, is of a devotional character, an invocation to some deity, 
praise of him. They are making for the forest. They are 
coming down towards me. I begin to steal back again, toward 
the forest, from one tree to another; luckily they are not very 
far apart, and all thick-stemmed. Onward come the women, 
backward go I. I recede, retire from tree to tree; like a 
ghost from this one to that, like a shadow from that one to 
the next. Onward they come, a pretty procession with their 
prettily-tinted, flowing garments, pitcher on head, basket on 
arm. Onward they come and backward I go, moving when 
I think the tree I abandon will hide me from their view. I 
strive to get away from the procession in the same way that 
I have so often striven to get near a covey of wild duck. 

The singing is varied continually as a new voice takes up 
each successive verse. 

I have gained another tree. 

They seem to be quite absorbed in the singing. 

I have gained another tree. They move with quick, light, 
joyous footsteps. The singing is sweet. 

I have got back another tree. There are not many more 
left to the forest, though I have been somewhat slow in 
breaking. 

But now singing all together in triumphal chant they swing 
forward more quickly. 

I have a wider space than usual to traverse. I become 
paralysed. I remain behind the tree. Singing in sweet 
unconsciousness they have come up to it. 

There is nothing to be done now but to meet them, simply, 
quietly, honestly. I will step out and face them, and say unto 
them, “ Give me a piece of cloth.” 

I step out. 

I had been thinking only of my own feelings. I had been 
thinking only how disagreeable it would be to stand out there 
unclad; it was such an agitating situation. Extremely sensi¬ 
tive in such matters I had been absorbed so wholly in my own 
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case as not to think of the effect my appearance was likely to 
have on the women. 

It was great. 

First there was a stare of stupefaction; then a dead halt, a 
falling back and tumbling together; then wild cries. 

“Throw me, I beseech you-!” I began. But they turned 

their backs upon me, and with loud cries and exclamations, 
and huddling all together, went hurrying back along the road 
as fast as their baskets and pitchers and enveloping veils, and 
their close contiguity, would allow. They move like a flock of 
frightened sheep; or, since their cries are as a cackling, and 
their movement a waddling run, one might say like a flock of 
geese, as you see them, when disturbed, waddle and quack 
across a common. 

They have not got very far away when the last of them drops 
her sheet. She turns round to pick it up. I dart forward to 
acquire the welcome prize. Seeing me running towards her, 
she gives a wild yell and darts back to rejoin the others, and 
they scuttle away faster, as fast as they can without separating, 
huddling together for mutual safety. I swoop up the sheet and 
dart back behind the nearest tree. I tuck it about me after the 
manner of the national loin-cloth, the well-known dhoty, whose 
putting on I have learnt. Fit for company once more, I walk 
back, erect, into the road. But the women have disappeared. 

There must be a village somewhere about. I stride down to 
the end of the road. By end I mean the point at which the 
avenue of trees stops abruptly where the road enters on a 
barren plain. Across the open plain I see a village lying on 
the slope of a mound, the summit of which is crowned by 
a fortress. A boy is near, feeding some goats. I call out to 
him, “ What village is that ? ” 

“ What ? ” he says, looking at me all eyes. 

“ What is the name of that village ? ” 

“ The name of that village ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Oonchagaon,” he says. 

And when I have got by, “ Koree !” (leper) he exclaims. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

TUKHT SINGH OF OONCHAGAON 

I HAVE reached my destination. In the level plain how 
high up the sloping walls and circular bastions of the keep 
appear ! Beyond it I can see the water of the lake from which 
this mound had been taken, which it had helped to form. It 
had risen up like so many others. The shallow depression of 
a natural drainage line is deepened, and the earth so obtained 
thrown across it as a dam: by the building of huts and houses 
on its welcome elevation, by the melting away of their mud 
walls, by the accumulation of the refuse, the ashes and the 
sweepings, cast out from them daily, by the accumulation of 
the broken pottery, a most lasting substance and thrown out 
in large quantities, “on the occasion of a death all the 
pottery in a house is broken,” by the accumulation of manure, 
by the stoppage of the sand driven by the western wind, the 
dam broadens, heightens, has more houses built upon it. So 
long as there is human life upon it the process of enlarge¬ 
ment goes on, and is quicker than the denuding process 
of the rainfall. Through many generations the minute but 
continual process of aggregation goes on, and the big bank 
becomes a mound—a big, high mound with a fine stretch of 
water behind it. Then a fortress is set on the fine, rare, safe, 
high, commanding site, and the process accelerated; a bigger 
village grows up under the shelter of the fortress, bigger 
grows the mound until, like the one before me, it stands up 
a little hill. Or the mound has had its day. The hand of 
war is laid upon it; the centres of human activity change; 
it is left bare and solitary, remote, jungle-grown, merely 
a feature in the level landscape; and then comes the curious 
archaeologist and digs down into it, through the successive 
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layers of long past civilisations. I do not keep to the track, 
which leads toward the village, but abandoning it, make a 
detour over the level plain and approach the clear side of the 
hillock, the side below the fortress, and mounting up it, make 
my way to the gateway, before which lounge a group of armed 
retainers. At sight of me a great commotion among them. 

“ Hye ! ” “Ho!” “ What is this ? ” “Who is this?” 

“An Albino.” “No; a Feringhee.” 

“But how dressed?” “With a woman’s sheet about him.” 

“ Bare-headed.” “ And bare-footed.” 

“ I am an Englishman—an officer. Conduct me to the 
presence of the Thakur Tukht Singh.” 

“We cannot do so without orders.” 

“ Obtain orders.” 

“ You cannot enter the fort without permission.” 

“ Obtain permission.” 

“ I will call Holas Rai, the karinda ” (manager, agent), says 
the duffadar (sergeant), passing in through the wicket; sign 
of the time the gate was closed. 

He returns, accompanied by a well-dressed man of an acute 
but kindly and benevolent cast of countenance. I inform 
him who I am, and how I come to be there; how I had come 
relying on safe shelter from the Thakur Tukht Singh. 

“And that he will afford you.” 

“ I wish to be conducted to his presence.” 

“ I do not know if he is up. Sometimes he rises very early 
—sometimes very late.” 

“But I should like to dress myself before going before 
him. Can you give me a suit of clothes ? ” 

“ Yes, English clothes.” 

“ English clothes ! ” 

“ Yes; we have an Englishman here.” 

“ An Englishman ! ” 

“Well, not quite an Englishman, but a Christian.” 

“ What is his name ? ” 

“ Lurai Sahib. Have you heard of him ? ” 

“ No,” I reply. “ Who is he ? ” 

“ A landowner; he owns three or four villages about ten 
miles from here. He resides at Paphoond, as his father did 
before him. He, too, has come here for shelter. Enter.” 
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A large courtyard; in an open room, or stall, on one side of 
the gateway many stands and perches on which sit hawks and 
falcons; in a similar one on the other side several pairs of 
dogs, deerhounds, boarhounds; beyond a row of stables con¬ 
taining many horses. In the opposite corner of the courtyard 
are the cattle stalls, for many cows and black, big-bellied 
buffaloes are being milked before them. 

This is an open, outer courtyard. Beyond that wall, some 
eight or ten feet high, is an inner courtyard filled with trees; 
their mass of mingled foliage, so pleasant to the eye, shows 
thick above the top of the wall; and above or amid the 
foliage appear light balconies: that must be the inner 
dwelling-place—the zenana. A quiet reigns around. The 
whole household is not awake and astir yet. 

“ This way,” says my conductor. 

As we pass along one side of the courtyard a strong yet 
mellow voice calls down from a balcony above. 

“ Hye, Holas Rai! Why, who is this thou hast got with 
thee ? ” 

“A Feringhee.” 

“ But how clad ? ” 

“ He was stripped of his clothing, in the forest, last night, by 
robbers, and he had to turn this sheet into a dhoty , and 
I am conducting him to the apartment of Renny Sahib so 
that he may obtain a suit of clothes from him and put 
them on ere he appears before the Presence, as he desires 
to do.” 

“ Who is he ? What sort of a Feringhee ? Of what class ? ” 

“ An officer—belonged to Lindsay’s regiment at Afzalnagar.” 

“ Which went bad.” 

“ The same,” I said. 

“Bring him up here, at once,” cried the voice quickly, 
excitedly, peremptorily. 

Going a little way back we come to a staircase, and Holas 
Rai conducts me to the upper story. All the buildings 
surrounding both courtyards are two stories high, except 
some at one side of the inner inclosure which are three; it is 
to them the beautiful, high-hanging balconies belong; yes, 
they must form the innermost sanctuary, the zenana. 

The staircase conducted us to a short length of inclosed 
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verandah from the centre of which projected a broad, covered 
balcony. The master of the house is almost in the same 
state of deshabille as myself; in addition to the short loin 
cloth he has nothing on but a plain muslin cap. His legs and 
arms and chest are as much exposed to view as my own. 
And very strong arms and legs they are, and a very broad, 
strong chest, and all very thickly covered with hair; a man 
of the tribe of Esau. He has a thick moustache, and a large 
pair of whiskers, brushed backwards. The face was square- 
cut ; a square, broad chin ; a mouth full-lipped, but well cut; 
a short, straight nose; eyes large, jet-black, brave, soft, bold, 
voluptuous. 

“Salaam, Thakur Sahib !” I say, as I get near and make 
my salutation. 

“An officer?" he says questioningly. 

“ Yes-” 

“ You do not speak after their manner—more like our¬ 
selves.” 

“ I have always striven to do so. I consider it the proper 
mode.” 

“ Forgiveness. I could not see your face properly at first— 
I see it now,” he goes on, as he returns my salutation. His 
movements are soft and easy. His eyes make a quick, quiet 
survey of my proportions—my legs, my arms, my chest—they 
seem to attract his attention as his had done mine. “ He 
has probably never seen English ones before,” I think, as I 
mark the survey. 

“ But what! A woman’s sheet! How got you that ? ” 

“ I will tell you-” 

“Yes—tell me, tell me all—everything—from the beginning 
to the end.” 

As I came to know, afterwards, the Thakur Tukht Singh 
had an insatiable love of news, because he had so deep an 
interest in everything done of men, so passionate an interest 
in life; as he was, likewise, very fond of listening to the tales 
of professional story-tellers. Fie liked excitement. 

“Come and sit down here,” he says, and takes me by the 
upper part of my naked arm, as if to lead me to the seat, 
in reality to feel the biceps, for he exclaims, “ Good—tough 
and firm—not soft.” The seat is a chair—the only one there. 

I 
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Tukht Singh seats himself on a small square wooden dais, 

the karinda on a wicker-work stool. 

“Sit you down, sir, sit you down—and then tell me your 
tale from beginning to end, head by head. But you would 
have something to eat and drink first.” 

“ To drink.” 

“ What ? Wine ? Brandy-wine ? ” 

“No-” 

“ Sherbet ? ” 

“No—plain water.” 

“ Hye, Kunoujee! Bring the gentleman ” (the servant 
called stares hard at me as if he thought the epithet hardly 
applicable) “some water to drink—some that has been well 
cooled.” 

Notwithstanding his state of deshabille the zemindar moved 
and sat with an easy dignity—his superiority was apparent, 
notwithstanding his want of dress, as the inferiority of the 
agent, or secretary, was apparent notwithstanding his full 
dress, and while noting this it occurred to me as strange 
that the agent should remain and take his seat, and form a 
part of the company, without the bidding of the zemindar. 
But I came to understand, afterwards, how it was part of his 
duty to be present at this my first interview with his master. 
He was the bluff, brave, honest, but not clever, or cogitative, 
or cunning, or careful zemindar’s thinker, and adviser, and 
intelligencer, as well as his agent, the executor of his com¬ 
mands ; he supplied the craft and the cunning, the prudence, 
as well as the penmanship and the accountantship. The 
sheltering and helping me was no unimportant matter; might 
affect the zemindar’s interests seriously. 

The servant coming back with the water, I have a long, 
delightful, refreshing drink, and then begin my story. 

The zemindar listens with the rapt attention of a child. 
He followed my narrative with the universal Hoonhs J and 
Hohs / indicative of attention (there is always a running 
accompaniment of these from an audience as they sit round 
the story-teller and listen to his tale), and also with a series 
of individual comments and remarks, and personal move¬ 
ments and gestures—now a nod of the head, now a movement 
of the hand, now a puffing out of the breath, now he clapped 
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his hands together and cried “ Khoob! (Good!)” now he 
slapped his brawny thigh and cried “Sabash / (Bravo !) ” 

“Truly it was the favour of the goddess that saved the 
house of Newal Kishore—I know him—that night. And your 

bravery, sir. Many a man would have lain trembling on his 
bed.” 

“ It was well for the daughter of Wulidad Khan that you 
halted by the well.” 

He meant no play on the words; it occurs only in the 
English rendering of his speech. 

“Yes, the villain meant to brain you with the tongs. A 
stroke from one of them has killed many a man. Thieves 
and robbers often assume the disguise of mendicants; and 
the mendicants themselves are often thieves and robbers.” 

“ I know the inclosure well. I have rested in it. It is a 
pleasant garden.” 

He was referring to the dwelling-place of the incarnation. 

“But I should not care to be the avatar there myself,” he 
goes on. “No, no, by no means. I am a bird that likes to 
fly about, not sit in a cage. I should not care to play the 
part of the god. I would rather play the part of a man. 

I am Tukht Singh. I like not sitting still. I like to move 
about, to hunt, to shoot. I like not confinement. I like to 
move about in the world, go to fairs, visit cities. I could not 
remain unmarried. No—no—that would not suit me. I like 
to be married and have a family. I am Tukht Singh.” 

“ I shall deal harshly with those incestuous scoundrels of 
cattle-lifters when I have established my power in this neigh¬ 
bourhood,” he says; “ they have carried off some cattle 
belonging to this village. They should not have left you so 
naked. It was harsh, shameful. They could have spared you 
a bit of cloth. It is dreadful for a man to have to go about 
all exposed—most dreadful.” 

But when I describe my emergence from the forest, my 
movement down the avenue, gliding from tree to tree, he 
follows without exclamation, a smile working on his lips; then 
bursts into a sudden laugh. 

“ Ho ! ho ! ho ! Ha ! ha ! ha ! Forgiveness, sir. But 
it was somewhat of a droll situation. I suppose the morning 
was now getting clear?” 
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“ Yes, it was.” 

Then when I describe how I heard the women’s voices he 
does not utter the usual “ Hoonh / ” of attention, but an excited 
“ Kya (What) ? ” The excitement deepens, shows itself in 
flashing eyes, and working features, when I tell of the walking 
two and two, and of the singing. “Walking in procession— 
yes. To the shrine in the forest,” he cries. “And what kind 
of singing?” 

“ A kind of sacred song.” 

“Yes—yes—those verses. Ho! ho!” When I narrate their 
moving down the road toward me and my skirmishing back 
from tree to tree, there is an explosive “ Ho! ho ! ” but after 
that he keeps the laughter back behind the tight-closed lips, 
though it shines in the large black eyes and mantles the clear 
brown face; he is so eager to hear the story. The sheet 
before his eyes, around my waist, shows what the end of it 
was, but when I tell of my stepping out before the women, 
and of the result of my appearance, the dam gate drops and the 
laughter pours forth in a flood, with rush and roar, loud, 
continuous, full. 

“ Ho ! ho ! ho ! ” and he laughed and laughed, shaking in 
his seat and holding both his sides. 

“The Presence!” said the agent restrainingly. 

“ But, oh, Holas Rai! they on their way to the shrine in the 
forest, in procession, and singing that invocation, and then 
seeing the sahib in that condition—ho ! ho ! ho ! ” and he 
bursts out into a fresh fit of laughter. “The sahib in that 
condition ! Ho ! ho ! ho ! ” 

I drew myself up. 

“ There is some angriness coming upon the sahib,” says the 
secretary, the Warner. “ Over-laughter is not wise; may be 
offensive,” continues the Moderator. 

“ Pardon me, sir. I mean not to offend you, a sahib, my 
guest. But I am Tukht Singh. I laugh out loud. And this 
was such a funny thing. (“ Such a word of fun,” he said. 
Word is used by them for occurrence, circumstance, thing.) 
“And the procession, the women going along the road—to the 
shrine in the forest—with that invocation in their mouths— 
and then seeing you—Ha ! ha ! ha ! Ho ! ho ! ho ! ” And 
then his eagerness to arrive at the denouement causes him to 
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restrain himself. “ Proceed, sir, proceed—your pardon again. 
How got you this sheet? I interrupted you. Proceed.” 

“ Oh, one of the women dropped the sheet, and I ran 
forward and picked it up. She, too, turned back to pick it 
up ; but when she saw me-” 

“ Ho ! ho ! ho ! ” roared Tukht Singh. 

“She fled.” 

“ Ho ! ho ! ho ! ” 

I heard Tukht Singh laugh many a full, loud, hearty laugh, 
but this was thunderous. His laugh never dribbled or trickled ; 
but now it flowed torrentially. 

“Ho! ho! ho! Oh, my father! Oh, I shall die! Ho! 
ho ! ho ! ” and he laughed until he wept. 

“ Ahem ! ” coughed the agent, the Restrainer. 

“ The woman in running dropped her basket-” I go 

on. She had done so. 

“ Her basket-” 

“ It contained cakes-” They had tumbled out into the 

road. 

“ To be sure—the saffron cakes—for the offering. And 
then-” 

“ I put on the sheet as a dhoty .” 

“And very well. And after that-” 

“ I came on here.” 

“ But what became of the women ? ” 

“ I know not; they disappeared behind a large field.” 

“The Jungle Field,” said the agent. 

“ Oh, Holas Rai! We must find out the woman to whom 
the sheet belongs. This will be a joke for ever.” 

“But what is this shrine in the forest? What is there in 
their going to it, that made you laugh ? ” I ask. 

“Oh, the shrine in the forest—ho! ho! ho! You will see 
the joke of it.” 

“ Forgiveness, Thakur Sahib! ” said the agent, “ but the 
sahib cannot find his present condition agreeable-” 

“In no way,” I say. 

“ He must be in need of refreshment—of a bath—food.” 

“To be sure! To be sure! Take the sahib with thee, 
Holas Rai, and make every arrangement needed for his 
comfort. It is time for my poojah (worship). But we will 
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meet again, sir. I like your talk—your mode of speech— 
your look.” 

I think that Holas Rai was afraid not only that in telling me 
about the shrine the Thakur Sahib would be led into a fresh 
fit of uncontrollable merriment, but also that his explanation 
might be of a kind offensive to myself. For, as I learnt from 
him subsequently, the idol and the worship at this shrine were 
of the character alluded to by Milton in his Paradise Lost 
when he speaks of “ This shrine’s abominations,” and 
“ wanton rites,” and “ lustful orgies,” and “ the hill of 
scandal,” and “the offensive mount”; worship such as that 
of Astarte, to whose “image nightly by the moon Sidonian 
virgins paid their vows and songs,” such as that of Thammuz, 
who lured “ the Syrian damsels to lament his fate in amorous 
ditties all a summer day,” and whose “love tale invested Sion’s 
daughters with like heat,” the worship of “ idols foul.” 

He rose, hurriedly, and I followed him. 



CHAPTER XVII 

AN ENFORCED HALT 

S TOPPING in an open verandah on the ground floor the 
agent calls out “ Renny Sahib!and a man issues from the 
inner room. He looks at me with great astonishment. The 
scribe explains who I am, and how I come to be there, and in 
my present condition. Mr. Renny extends his hand. 

“I can give you clothes and a room. You be my guest. I 
have suite of rooms from my friend Tukht Singh. The rustics 
in my neighbourhood become dangerous, so I come in here.' 

My surprise at seeing him could not be of the same extent 
and character as his at seeing me, but it was great. I had 
taken him, at first glance, merely as an ordinary member of 
the class known as East Indian or Eurasian. And he was a 
Eurasian, but with a difference. He had only the dark com¬ 
plexion ; he was different in look, manner, bearing, carriage, 
dress. In those days the Eurasians, like ourselves, wore the 
hair long and abundant, the whiskers bushy and long. Mr. 
Renny had his hair close cropped, and wore no whiskers, but 
had a peaked beard and a curled moustache. In his mode of 
greeting the ordinary Eurasian is eager, gentle, kindly, kindness- 
soliciting, deprecatory. Mr. Renny, too, was eager in his ways, 
but in his manner of salutation less loose, with more of a fixed 
manner, an air of po/iiesse y the assumption of an attitude, the 
placing of the feet together, the drawing of himself up, the bow 
as he extended his hand. His similar dress had a different air; 
he wore his collar down and open, and his necktie was tied in 
a large loose bow with floating ends. He was slenderly built, 
and of the middle height, the same height as myself. He had 
a well-cut mouth and chin, and a short, high, aquiline nose, 
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like that of the Grand Monarque. He was brisk and lively in 
his ways, but with a conscious air of superiority. There lay 
the difference. He claimed a superior status to that of the 
ordinary Eurasian. With all his bonhomie his bearing was 
that of a man of rank. His sense of superiority did not display 
itself with the “ pride in the port and defiance in the eye ” of 
the Englishman ; or the solemnity and gravity of the Oriental; 
in a more lively way; but it was there. A lively man I re¬ 
member him, and he was most lively in his hospitality. He 
had his own servants and household appliances in here. His 
servants wait upon me. He makes me free of his wardrobe, 
and how delightful, after the bath, to get into fresh-washed linen 
clothes ! We have an excellent, daintily served meal, breakfast 
and luncheon combined, at which we drink claret and water, 
after which we have a cup of coffee and the petite chasse. He 
gives me an excellent cigar. 

I find that his name is not Renny, but Le Roi; his Christian 
name was Rene. And I have to note here what I knew only 
afterwards, viz. that he belonged to one of those families of 
foreign extraction, French, Italian, Dutch, of whom there were 
many in India between the beginning and the middle of the 
last century. His family had held high office under the Moghul 
kings; afterwards, on their downfall, in some of the indepen¬ 
dent native states, where their descendants still held high civil 
and military posts, besides being large landowners. They held 
that their allegiance was due to the heads of those states, not 
to the British Government. And, strange to say, this family, 
French, had been founded by a prince of the Royal House of 
France, in the time of King Henry of Navarre. My entertainer 
had in his veins the high blood of the Bourbons. The family 
was connected, also, in a strange manner with that of Napoleon 
Bonaparte. But all that is foreign to this narrative. 

After the period of sacred personal aloofness necessitated by 
the carrying out of the great sacred functions of the perform¬ 
ance of his religious duties, the taking of his bath, and the eat¬ 
ing of the one great cooked meal of the day (it will be seen how 
closely this corresponds with our own bath, family prayers, and 
breakfast), the Thakur Sahib sends for me. He is now dressed. 
He has in his ears a splendid pair of earrings—rounds of 
gold wire on which are strung great, uncut emeralds ; otherwise 
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his dress is quite plain: a simple, linen skull-cap, and a long- 

coat of very fine muslin. 

“You desire, sahib, to get to Tulsipore.” 

“Yes, most anxiously.” 

“ I understand, sir, you are an officer; you desire to be there 
in order to take part in the military operations.” 

“Yes, exactly.” 

“ I quite understand, sir ; you would not miss the fighting; I 
understand that. I am Tukht Singh.” 

“ I would proceed thither to-night.” 

“ Most anxious to get there as quickly as possible. I under¬ 
stand. I enter most fully into your feelings. Love and sport, 
the chase of the wild boar and the tiger, and war, these are the 
three things for a man. But you cannot get there for a day or 

two, sir.” 

Then he proceeds to show me why. 

Lawlessness was rampant. Not only had the sudden 
paralysis of our power let loose the ruffianry of the land, in 
country and in town, a fact to be borne in mind when reading 
of the atrocities of the time, but also all the old suppressed feuds 
and quarrels and animosities—clan, tribal, family, sectarian, 
religious, commercial. Now one proud Rajput chieftain pre¬ 
pared to settle with another proud Rajput chieftain the long- 
disputed question of superiority of rank. Kshetri dispute 
with Kayusth. Shepherd clans rose against Cowherd clans. 
Now this old landlord of the fighting caste proceeded to get 
back with sword and shield the villages of which that new 
landowner of the scribe caste had deprived him with pen and 
stamped paper. Debtor rose against creditor. Hindoo and 
Mahomedan renewed the old, unappeasable strife. "V endettas 
revived. Enterprising landlords prepared to extend the bound¬ 
aries of their estates, bold cultivators of their fields. All was 
anarchy and strife. 

But it was not that. If one was not prepared to move in 
the midst of all that one could not move at all. But the way 
to Tulsipore was barred just now by the position of a large 

hostile force—hostile to the English. 

“It will have moved away in two or three days, ror that 

period you must remain here, sahib. For those few hours you 

must rest in the shade of this humble roof-tree.” 
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“Your goodness is great,” I say. Then I quote a line from 
the Gulistan, “ How delightful to rest ’neath the acacia boughs 
on the day of travel.” 

“ Well remembered, and well spoken,” said the Thakur. 

“ Spoken with the tongue of a Persian, and remembered just 
at the exact moment—a most wonderfully apt quotation,” said 
the agent, who was present, accustomed, I fancy to flattery. 

“ I am fond of the Gulistan, but I prefer the songs of 
Hafiz,” said Tukht Singh, and then he quoted from the song 
than which no other, I presume, has ever been so often sung, 
the well-known Taza-be-taza — 7 

“Oh, minstrel, the pleasing strain renew, 

Ever so fresh and ever so new.” 

And then the other couplet— 

“The last drop in the cup, my boy, e'en Heaven may not provide. 
Such flower-fields as Mosellay, Rocnabad’s sweet water-side.” 

He quoted fervently. To the high delights of love and war 
and the chase, he would have added wine and song, he would 
have counted the man who loved them not as Luther did. 

“ And your most honourable name ? ” he says. 

“ My name is Hayman.” 

“Amen,” he said, pronouncing it as Ayesha had done. 
“And your first name?” 

“John,” I say. 

“Jan.” His pronunciation of that brought back, sharply 
to my mind, softly to my heart, Ayesha’s foolish, fond play 
upon the word. “ Like our word for life,” he says. 

“ No—John.” 

“ Joan.” 

“No, that is not it either.” 

“ It is very difficult for us to get the exact pronunciation 
of your words, as for you to get the exact pronunciation of 
ours.” 

“ There are some papers to lay before the Presence,” says 
the secretary. 

“ Well, you must go now, sir, I am Tukht Singh, but this 
is Holas Ra\ But we will have a good long talk to-night, 
sir.” 

I do not expect to see him again until night. But he sends 
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for me again in the afternoon, and asks if I care to join him in 
his evening ride. The agent is with him still, holding a great 
bundle of papers. “ Would it not be more prudent for him¬ 
self, for all parties,” says the Restrainer, “ if the sahib were to 
keep quietly within doors and not show himself abroad ? 

“For all parties!” says the Thakur quickly. “I care not 
who knows that he is here—I am Tukht Singh. I hey may 
carry the information to the King of Delhi himself if they 
please. In my fortress rest whom I please, and in my domain 
move about whom I please. But if the sahib himself prefers 

to remain indoors-” 

“ I should prefer to go out with you.” 

“Good.” He liked my answer. He preferred the bolder 
course. And there was a new excitement in having me out 
with him, the first Englishman he had ever ridden with. 

I get the hat with which Mr., or Monsieur, Le Roi has 
kindly provided me, and we walk down to the stables. 

The petty zemindar riding forth on his little mare, heavy 
with foal, with his pipe-bearer behind him, is a common sight 
in that part of India. But Tukht Singh was in no way of that 
order. Nor was he like those rich natives who keep only fat, 
quiet horses, trained specially for their use, trained to prance 
and curvet and make a great show in a cavalcade, with no 
danger to the rider, to move only at an easy amble. He had 
some such in his stable, for use on special occasions. But he 
had others fed in the same way as with us, though not quite so 
fine ; another difference being that here there were no geldings, 
only mares and stallions, the Orientals deeming the cutting o 

a horse an injury and a wrong. 

“ You have your choice of all except this one,” says 1 ukht 
Singh, pointing to a splendid, big, black horse. “ No one 
rides him but myself.” 

“No one could ride him but yourself,” says an attendant. 
Tukht Singh smiles, well pleased. The give and take o 
flattery is more simple and direct among Orientals than wit 

us. 

“That one,” I say. 

“ Well chosen. One of the best of the others. But a 
young horse, and very full of mettle, and somewhat difficult to 

ride, sir.” 
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“ If you do not mind.” 

“ If you do not, certainly.” 

“ You do not keep any English saddles ? ” 

“No; I prefer those of my forefathers. But I can get one 
from Lurai (Le Roi) Sahib.” 

Tukht Singh rides out followed by a man on horseback carry¬ 
ing a rifle, and accompanied by a brace of deerhounds, of the 
Rampur breed, which, with their rough-skinned bodies quite 
devoid of hair, except a small tuft at the end of the ears and 
of the otherwise bare tail, look like veritable hell-hounds, and 
are well named Sheitan and Bhutni—male and female devil. 

The young horse is difficult to ride. He feels the different 
seat, the different—heavier—hand. He plunges and bucks 
like a Waler colt. But I manage to sit him, to get him in 
hand. I have ridden to hounds in England, after pig in 
India. We come to some fences. I give him a new ex¬ 
perience by taking him over them. It is a new sight to the 
zemindar. 

“ Shabash ! (Bravo !) ” he shouts. “ That does not come into 
our manege. It is not taught to horse or rider.” 

We come to a widespread barren plain on which there are 
antelope. The Thakur wounds a fine black buck. We have 
a grand chase after him—the flying deer, the flying dogs, the 
flying horsemen—a neck-and-neck race; we are in together at 
the pulling down. 

I have dwelt on that ride because it placed me at once on a 
very friendly footing with Tukht Singh. There is a brother¬ 
hood between horsemen (cavaliers) and sportsmen. 

And at night we had the “good long talk” he had said we 
should. I noted down one part of the things he said. As it 
does not concern the narrative, has no bearing on it, I have 
placed the memorandum in a separate chapter, which the 
reader may read or pass over as he chooses. In general, I 
would claim his close attention. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

SOME THINGS TUKHT SINGH SAID 

I T may be that the sahib has no one higher in rank than 
himself in his own country; but if he has he may have 
experienced the irksomeness of the company of superior 
people, of people who looked down on him and his ways. 
We have felt the same with regard to you English. You come 
here and you look down on us, and everything belonging to 
us: our manners and customs, our religion, our bouses and 
our vehicles, everything belonging to us—‘ ^bis is in us am 
is a term of reproach ; man, or thing, it is inferior-— 00 ov y n 
on our families, on our social and domestic life. It toe 
people who think themselves superior are superior that does 
not make their company any the more pleasant. it 1 your 
training and organisation, and long experience in war are 
elsewhere, and superior armament, and skill in the han ing o 
cannon, you have proved your superiority over us in " a1. 
That does not make the sight of your army any t e more 
delightful to our eyes. You are fiercer and stronger an niore 
cunning than we, but that does not make you utter, 
tiger is not held the best of all the animals. We do not con¬ 
sider your social and domestic life better than our own. u 
given the most enormous superiority in everything, tva on y 
makes your coming among us the more disagreea e. 011 
make us feel small; you weigh us down; you stifle us. 
now, in this time of trouble, I feel more a man 1 breaine ; 
I am Tukht Singh—Tukht Singh himself” (his broad chest 
sounded like a drum as he slapped his palm upon 1 
have use for my brain, and may have use for my ngi 

too,” and he held it out. • 

“Sir, it is a pleasure to have escaped, if only or > 
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from the fear, and trouble, and tyranny of your native sub¬ 
ordinate agency, your native officials of the revenue, and the 
judicial departments, and the police. Sir, your power was too 
irresistible. It was wielded by those cunning native sub¬ 
ordinates for their own benefit and the ruin of others. They 
were as tigers, as wolves, as alligators. Sir, you have stopped 
the depredations of the Mahrattas and the Pindarees, but 
your native officials and your police came in their place, and 
we hold them worse. As your power was unlimited so was 
their greed unlimited. You held the one sword; our swords 
were useless. A man likes to have the use of his sword. 

“ Sir, it was humiliating to be in fear of your underlings— 
men of lower, base, cheating classes. Sir, a revenue sen's h- 
tcidar in the collector’s office at Afzalnagar was at a fair, 
where was also a friend of mine, a Rajput of my own clan, 
and a zemindar, and they had a dispute, and my friend 
spurned the low-born fellow, and the man said, ‘Very well. You 
have abused me and humiliated me. I will beggar you and 
strip you of all your land.’ And he did. He got a money¬ 
lender to prepare false accounts and false bonds. My friend 
had to pay heavy fictitious debts. He was cast in court. 
This revenue serishtadcir and the judicial serishtadar were 
confederates; they had command of the working of the 
courts ; they had command of the collector sahib, who was 
an indolent, stupid, careless gentleman, as you know, sir, 
even a collector sahib may sometimes be. Then my friend 
was unable to pay his Government due, and his estate was 
put up for sale, and was purchased by that Kait for one-fifth 
of its true value, and that, sir, is a true tale. 

“ Sir, in your courts it was all paper and witnesses. With a 
false document and two false witnesses a man could effect 
anything. You held the sword, and beneath you came the 
play of the pen. The pen of the accountant or the money¬ 
lender has been more destructive than the pike of the Pindaree, 
or the sword of the Mahratta. 

“ Sir, you introduced measures with the best intentions, if 
not with true knowledge of the circumstances of the case, 
and your native subordinates turned them into engines of 
oppression, of humiliation, of spoliation. Sir, you made rules 
for the protection of female infants, and your agents turned 
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them into an abominable domestic inquisition. Sir :a nephew 
of mine, who was educated at the Benares College, has told 
me how in your own country an insurrection was once pro¬ 
voked by the insulting inquisition of the tax-gatherer in 
age of the daughter of an artisan. And here, sir under these 

rules was made an insulting inquisit.on-.t cou ^ " eV ^ r ^ 
been made under any other Government; no other Govern 
ment was ever powerful enough-with regard to the condition 
of women of the highest caste and rank, women living in the 
sacred retirement and seclusion of their zenanas, women who 
were spoken of among ourselves only with distant allusion 
for such women to be spoken of directly, and in such a con¬ 
nection by low-caste men was an insult-a profanation. Sir, 
one of’Je men appointed to carry out these orders cam 

here }) 

“ Ahem ! ahem ! ” coughed the agent, just come , Be 
“ Came here once. He never came again. > • 

cause he never went back. I am Tukht Singh. 

“ Sir, you send out agents to vaccinate the children, an 

that is very abhorrent to the mothers, and many 
from it by the sacrifice of their honour. That is the 
I have known vaccinators exact for not doing their wor 
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EVENTS AT OONCHAGAON 

T HE next morning there is the excitement of the arrival 
of Zalim Singh and the camel. He narrates how he 
traced me out. But his movements have nothing to do with 
this record. I borrow money from Tukht Singh, who 
listened to his account of his adventures with great delight, 
and make him a handsome present. I thank him warmly, 
and give him a letter for his master. I remember him very 
distinctly. I could not trace him after. 

In the afternoon comes a greater excitement. The news 
arrives that a large landowner of the vicinity, a man of low 
caste whose family had risen to power under our rule, who 
himself had received from us the title of Rajah—he was the 
Rajah Nund Pal—had made a sudden irruption into the 
domain of Tukht Singh, annexed some of his villages, and 
was marching on Oonchagaon. Tukht Singh got ready his 
forces. The battle took place the next day. It was a good 
little battle. It deserved the name as much as many an 
engagement of our own in India and elsewhere, more 
especially with reference to the casualties on each side, which 
were heavy. Each force was composed of all three arms— 
infantry, cavalry, artillery. The enemy had the superiority 
in numbers ; but Tukht Singh had the choice of position. 
He made his dispositions exceedingly well. The final cavalry 
charge which gained him the victory, and in which I rode by 
his side—I on one side of him, and his son, Churrun Singh, 
a lad of fifteen, on the other—a good six lengths ahead of the 
men, was made at the right moment and splendidly delivered. 
The enemy was completely routed, and we captured two of 
his guns. We returned in triumph to the fortress, the battle 
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had taken place about two miles off. But the rejoicings for 
the victory were deferred until the evening of the next day, 
for which a great feast had been arranged already—a great 
boar-hunt banquet, at which was to be eaten that flesh for 
which the heart of man so longeth; it was not the lentil-pots, 
but the flesh-pots of Egypt that the Israelites hankered after. 
But that same night the family bard sang the battle he had seen 
and taken part in. It was a long Homeric strain. Howr he 
dwelt on every incident! Now his voice rose high as he told o 
the deeds of valour: now it sank low as it sang of the slain. 1 
could not follow it entirely; but as it swung along with rhyme 
and rhythm, it seemed to be a fine piece of improvisation 
It was followed with rapt attention. His voice was pitched 
in a very high key, not only because of his excitement, but 
for the benefit of the listening ears of the women above. In 
one verse he celebrates the praises of the Janamen meaning 
myself—who had ridden by the side of his master. How t le 
Janamen, Janamen, rang through the place as e sang i ° u * 
the top of his voice! Tukht Singh, also, was profuse in h 
thanks to me. But it was on the following day that I was able 
to render him the service on which he was to set most store. 

For that day a great boar-hunt had been arrange . was 
a most interesting sight, for it resembled exactly l ^ os ® < ? ar f 

hunts of ancient Greece, of which the magic pen an c lse o 
that land have left us such vivid record. 1 he hunt is con uc e 
on foot, and though firearms are allowed, the hig i sport is o 
meet the boar with sword or spear; the highest to meet nm 
with the white weapon, the Rajput weapon, the swor . n ^ 
my post, with Tukht Singh and his party, at the e ge o ie 
brake in which the pig lay. At the mouths of the ot ler open 
ings from the brake w r ere stationed the other Rajput zcmin ars 
of higher or lower degree, the placing of them no easy ma ei, 
owing to the keen jealousies—ten Rajputs, says the prover , 
need eleven kitchens. The use of the last word reminds me to 
mention that a zest is added to the sport by the fact that the 
flesh of the wild boar, killed in a hunt, is the only meat a 

Rajput of the highest class is permitted to eat. 

There is keen rivalry between the various parties as to w nc 
will make the biggest, the finest bag. Of course the oldest ana 
largest and fiercest boars count for most. And as there i 
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small danger in meeting one of these on foot with sword 
or spear, the sport is a fine one, though the shooting of a boar 
is, to the Anglo-Indian pig-sticker, as heinous as the shooting 

of a fox in England, to the fox-hunter. 

Our party has killed only one small boar. We are in a state 
of great excitement, more especially Churrun Singh, the lad 
already mentioned, a lad of fifteen, a fine, handsome, mettle¬ 
some lad, the pride and darling of his father’s heart. A great 
rustling in the brake. The eager Churrun Singh steps forward. 
He is knocked down flat on his back. A big sow and her numer¬ 
ous progeny gallop over his prostrate form. There is a great 
laugh against him. The sport goes on. We have secured 
another boar, a better one. The beaters are now drawing nigh; 
the day’s sport is near its end. Suddenly in the cattle-made 
opening appears a huge boar with enormous tushes. Churrun 
Singh, more eager than ever after his misadventure, leaps into 
the pathway. Down comes the boar. Well and steadily does 
the brave boy hold the spear. But the boar is of the largest, 
heaviest, fiercest. He is wounded, but the lad is down, at the 
mercy of the furious beast, who lowers his huge head to gash 
him—rip him open. There is a cry of horror. I am nearest. 

I leap forward and, giving my full strength to the downward 
stroke, drive the keen spearhead right through him; through 
back and through belly, down to the ground. The boy 

leaps up. . 

“ No dishonour in that, my son,” said Tukht Singh, casting 

on him a look of strong emotion; “ thou didst meet him well. 
But thy life was nearly gone; gone it were if he had gashed 
thee across the middle. Sahib,” turning toward me, “you have 
saved my son from dreadful injury, most likely from death. 
It was a good stroke, sir.” He takes me affectionately by the 
top of the arm—“ Good muscle that—taut and strong.” 

Tukht Singh sends for me in the afternoon. He is seated 
with Holas Rai, and has a heap of papers before him. He asks 
me about the conduct of the battle, the behaviour of his troops, 
my opinion of their equipment and organisation. He is about 
to augment his forces. I ask if there is any further news with 
regard to the block on the road to Tulsipore. 

“None, sir, but that it continues. You are most anxious to 
gel tc Tulsipore.” 
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“ Yes,” 

“ To take part in the fighting, of which now there will be 
plenty in the land. Sir, I mean to take part in that fighting 
too.” 

The agent gives a little warning cough. 

“I may be forced to take part in it, as yesterday. Nay, I 
will express my thoughts openly—I am Tukht Singh. Sir, I 
do not mean to play a passive, indoor part in the time of 
commotion now at hand, but an active, outdoor part.” 

“Thakur Sahib, forgiveness!” says the secretary; “but it 
might be as well not to tell the sahib things which it might be 
troublesome to him to have to remember hereafter.” 

“ And troublesome to me for him to remember,” says Tukht 
Singh, with a laugh. 

“The things I see, and the words I hear, in the house of a 
host are to me sacred,” I say. “ Least of all should I re¬ 
member anything inimical to you, Thakur Sahib, to whom I 
am so greatly indebted.” 

“ You would not, sir, I am sure; there is no baseness on 
your face, and it is I who am indebted to you ; if I had lost 
my son I had lost all. But all this is a needless prudence on 
the part of my worthy prudence-commender. Sir, I mean to 
take a part in this tumult, and when I take a part it will be a 
big part—I am Tukht Singh. My actions will show large and 
it will not matter what I did or did not say. Deeds set forth 
things plainer than words. What does it matter what you 
spoke when you draw the sword ? ” 

“Thakur Sahib,” said I, very earnestly, “I hope it is not 
against the English Government that you mean to draw it. 
Better for your son and your house that you should turn it 
against yourself rather than that.” 

“ You hold the restoration of your power as certain ? ” 

“ Most assuredly.” 

“ And yet your country and your own English army are 
both small.” 

“ Large enough for the conquest of India.” 

“That was under different circumstances. If the armies 
of Madras and Bombay join with this one of Bengal, and 
take possession of all your arsenals, of the thousands of guns 
and the vast quantities of the munitions of war in them, you 
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would have an army against you such as you never had before. 
The Mahrattas and the Sikhs and the great Rajahs and 
Nuwabs with their forces might join with it: it would be a 
great force.” 

“Thakur Sahib,” I said, “you know not the resources of 
England. Believe me, as a well-wisher, that it would be an 
evil day for you and yours if you went against the English 
Government and took side with the King of Delhi.” 

“Sir lieutenant,” said Tukht Singh, “no desire have I to 
join with the King of Delhi, nor any desire have I to fight 
against the Company. All I, Tukht Singh, desire is to 
augment my domain and establish a throne for my son to 
sit upon.” 

“Oh!” I exclaim, and the secretary coughs his warning 
cough. 

“ So is it, and I speak my mind, my mind and my intention. 

I desire to change the Thakur, Thakuranee (the title of his 
wife), into Rajah, Ranee. And if you would remain here, 
sir, and drill my troops, our success would be certain. I 
should establish a principality. I have no desire for a king¬ 
dom, only for a principality. I do not desire to found a 
kingdom such as that of the Punjab, but a smaller state, such 
as that of Tonk. Sir, you might return to your native land 
with a splendid fortune, as did Perron Sahib, the Frenchman.” 

“But you would be seizing some of the Company’s domains.” 

“Sir, the matter stands thus. I desire to enlarge my 
domain round about here. I take the land from Mahomedan 
owners; they are the enemies of the Company. I seize the 
estate of that Nund Pal, who came against me yesterday, an 
estate he obtained by fraud and from no ancestor.” 

“ But you would be seizing the lands of the Company’s 
subjects, lands in its dominion.” 

“ What subjects and how in its dominions, when the 
Company’s raj (rule) has ceased to exist ? ” 

“ I cannot allow that it has, and you must not entertain any 
such thought.” 

“Not entertaining the thought and not allowing is one 
thing, the fact is another. Where is the Company’s authority 
here ? Does your helpless condition show it ? Am I to trust 
to it for the safety of my house and household ? Where are 
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the Company’s troops? Where its magistrates, its police? 
Am I not to take the power of protecting myself and those 
about me into my own hands? Where was the Company’s 
power yesterday? Am I not to make reprisal on Nund Pal?” 

“The Company’s authority will be re-established soon.” 

“ Sir, we know not to what extent this disturbance will 
spread; it may be all over India. I know not about those 
distant places, but this I know, that all the portions of this 
province in which Mussulmans dwell, Oudh, Rohilkund, the 
lands round Delhi, will rise against the Company, and it will 
have to reconquer them. It has to retake Delhi, a strong 
fortress. It has to assemble its forces. Therefore the re¬ 
establishment of the Company’s dominion, if it ever is re¬ 
established-” 

“ Undoubtedly-” 

“That is according to what is written in the book of fate. 
But if it is, it is plain it will take time.” 

“ Some few months—a month or two.” 

“ Sir, the affair has only just begun. It will be too big a 
business to be finished in a short time. Sir, I want but half 
a year or so, not so much, to carry out my design. 1 he 
seizure of Nund Pal’s castle and domain is one part of it. 
He has attacked me first. In any case during the months in 
which the Company’s power, if not extinct, is in abeyance 
here, how can I be said to be going against it if I exercise and 
extend my own ? The King of Delhi has no power here; 
the Company has no power here ; I have.” 

Someone desires to see the Thakur Singh on urgent busi¬ 
ness. I am given the “permission to depart.” 

“You cannot go on to Tulsipore at present, sir; perhaps not 
for a little while. Consider about remaining here until the 
disturbance is ended, the matter settled one way or another.” 

There was high revelry in the fort that night. There was a 
great roasting of meat and cooking of cakes. There was a 
grand nautch, to which I had been invited, but which I did 
not care to attend. I fancy the wine cup flowed. The sound 
of the music and the singing, neither pleasant to my own 
ears, lasted on until late in the night. Doubtless that great 
banquet, too, found a place in the chronicle of the family bard, 
it may be sung of to-day. 



CHAPTER XX 


THE CALL 

T HE next morning the household was not astir until late. 

I had the first little early morning breakfast by myself; 
Mr. Le Roi was not up. He had attended the nautch, of 
course. He had looked forward to it eagerly. The dancing 
girls coming, he had informed me, were celebrated for their 
dancing and singing and their personal charms. I had never 
liked these performances, not only because they seemed to me 
tedious, because neither the music, nor the singing, nor the 
posturing seemed to me in any way attractive or agreeable, 
but because of the character and profession of the performers. 
Mr. Le Roi—who, by the way, had displayed great elan in 
the^battle—judged from a local standpoint; to him the 
nautch was an integral part of the social fabric. 

Nor was there the movement I had observed on previous 
mornings in the vicinity of the private apartments of my host. 
He is sleeping late, and his sleep must not be disturbed. 

I had the morning to myself. I passed it in writing letters 
in which I brought the record of my movements up to date. 
Notwithstanding the time at which, and the circumstances 
under which, I attended it, the boar hunt had been to me, fond 
of sport, an event of great interest and excitement. Of deeper 
interest and excitement had been the battle, my first one, with 
its movements, its varying changes of fortune, its critical 
moments, its frequent chances of loss of life. So of those 
two occurrences I wrote a minute account, which, somewhat 
curtailed, once formed a separate chapter of this narrative ; 
but subsequently, on further consideration, that was placed 
with the others to be omitted. The publisher rules. 

I had just finished my writing. My mind was very full of 
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the various incidents I had just recalled—the meeting of men 
in deadly strife; the being under fire for the first time; the 
sudden ghastly spectacles ; the placing of men and guns; the 
manoeuvres, and the tension of thought as to their issues ; a 
some critical moments the almost unendurable excess (it was 
my first fight) of hope and fear, sorrow and joy; the wild 
fervour of the cavalry charge which had given us the victory 
—when all these thoughts and recollections were swept clean 
away by a sudden event which was to order and direct all my 

future movements, give a new character to them. 

“ A man wishes to see you, sir,” says a servant, coming in. 

“A stranger—a Hindustani—one of the Kahar (bearer) 

caste—just arrived—says he heard that an English sahib was 

here—wishes to see him—has something to say to him. n 

looks respectable and is unarmed. 

“ Bring him in.” , . . , f 

The stranger enters. X look at him with an abstracted, half- 

seeing gaze. He gives a cry of amazement, of trembling 

astonishment, of fearful surprise. . 

“ Sahib ! Sahib ! ” he exclaims, in strange strained accents. 

“ What!” I exclaim. 

The man rushes forward, and touching my feet, calls out, 

“It is he! My own master! Jan Amen Sahib! 

“ What you, Bhola Ram ! ” . wh . 

“Yes, sir. But I thought you were dead, sir. wnat 

collyrium to the eyes, sir, to sec you alive! Great praise to 

God. Infinite thanksgiving and praise.” . voted 

It was Bhola Ram, my bearer, my faithful and devote 

attendant and follower during all the years o my n !an 
service; my confidential servant, who had been with me to so 
many places to him alien and inimical: Bhola Ram t, 
faithful and trustworthy; the unwearying, gentle nurse m 
sickness. Not having had his wife and children for 

while the regiment was down in Bengal, he had 
leave to go and fetch them a little while before the outbreak 

at Afzalnagar. 

“ Most strange to meet you here.” 

“Most strange, sir, forasmuch as I thought you dea _ 
not so strange when your Honour, being alive, came into 
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very same part of the country where my home is situated. 
But most strange to meet you when I come from them.** 

“ From them—from whom ? ” 

“The wife and sister of Sekunder (Alexander) Sahib.” 

“ What! ” I cried, leaping up. Alexander was my greatest 
friend, with reference to whose sister had arisen the great 
hope. 

“ Yes, sir, from them ; your great friends at Burkote.” 

He laid a meaning stress on the words “ great friends.” I 
had passed the previous Christmas with Alexander at Burkote, 
and Bhola Ram was with me then. He had observed what 
was going on; it would have a deep interest for him, not for 
my sake only, but for his own ; the coming of a mistress into 
the house would be a matter of deep moment to him. 

“ You come from them—from Burkote-” 

“Nay, sir, not from Burkote. It is thus, sir. I am in the 
neighbourhood of Hodul, of which you must have heard, sir, 
the great fortress, to see my brother, when I am sent for to the 
castle, it being known that I had been in English employ, in 
order to wait on some English people, state what was requisite 
for them. I thought your Honour was dead, and when the 
Nuwab of Hodul sends for a man it is better for him to go. 

I go, and lo ! it is those very ones—the wife of Sekunder 
Sahib and his sister. And I tell them that you are dead and 
they grieve very much.” 

“ Why had they left Burkote ? ” 

“There was a disturbance there. Those very ones—the 
two ladies and the boy.” 

“ And Captain Alexander, Sekunder Sahib—is he not with 
them ? ” 

“ No, sir.” 

“ Why not ? ” 

“ Forasmuch as he is dead.” 

“ Dead ! ” 

“ He was killed at Burkote.” 

Killed! my best friend—he whom I had hoped to call 
brother as well as friend. My life chum. Dead ! 

I grasp the back of the chair, speechless. Ah ! what does 
this mean to me ? An irreparable loss. And what does it 
mean to them? 
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“ I have a communication to make to the Presence,” says 
Bhola Ram, glancing toward the servant lad, who had re¬ 
mained within the doorway, open-eyed, open-mouthed. I bid 
him leave us. 

“ I have a letter from them.” 

“ A letter—for me ? ” 

“Not for you, sir; for any English gentleman. Strange 
that you should have risen up from the dead, as it were, to 
receive it. Strange the ways of Sir God.” 

“ Where is it ? 

“ In here,” and he holds up a string bag. 

“ In there ? I see it not.” 

“ No, sir; and no one would suspect it to be in such an 
open place.” 

In his hand he carries a bag made of string in which are his 
lotah , or brass drinking vessel, and the earthenware bowl and 
the cocoanut shell and the two bits of hollow reed which when 
put together w r ould form his hoo<ja. With the end of a needle 
he extracts from one of the reeds a tiny roll of paper, and puts 
it into my hand. I unroll it. Most minute as are the 
characters I recognise the handwriting. Some larger-writ 
pages of that handwriting had been among the most cherished 
of the possessions I had lost. 

“ In great danger here. Two ladies and a child. Help. 
Mary Alexander.” 

“ This fortress of Hodul is a strong one ? ” 

“A most strong one.” 

“ But they say they are in great danger.” r 

“The danger is from within. The Nuwab Ali karim is a 
devil, and his son a greater devil, and the fortress is as a hell for 
evil deeds. Sir, it is not for my tongue to speak the woids, 
but you will understand.” 

There came upon me a rush of emotion such as I had never 
experienced before; a sweep of horror, rage, apprehension. 

“ I must go to Hodul.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

I cross the courtyard, now full of fierce white sunshine, to 
the private apartments of Tukht Singh. I ask an attendant to 

go up and say I wish to see him. 

“ The Thakur Sahib says he will look forward to the pleasure 
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of an interview with the sahib in the evening, but at this 
moment he is tired and about to lie down to sleep,” says the 
man when he reappears. 

“ Go back and say to the Thakur Sahib that if he considers 
I have been of any service to him in the battle or the boar- 
hunt, he will see me at once.” 

“What is this, sir? What has happened?” cries Tukht 
Singh, his eyes very heavy and sleepy. 

“ I must proceed to Hodul at once.” 

“To Hodul! what Hodul?” 

“The fortress of the Nuwab Ali Karim.” 

“There!” The yawn is suppressed, his eyes gleam. “What 
for? You will not get sooner to Tulsipore from there. It is 
not because of what I said about your remaining here ? ” 

“ No—it has nothing to do with that.” 

“ There is great danger to you in going there—great danger. 
You are in safety here. I will forward you on to Tulsipore the 
moment it is possible.” 

“I have received a call to Hodul.” 

“ A call! From whom ? ” 

“ Some friends of mine.” 

He stands up. 

“Friends of yours ! How did they know you were here?” 

“ They did not know. They sent out a letter to be delivered 
to any of their countrymen-” 

“ And the man heard you were here. I understand. They 
send out word that they are in the lion’s den.” 

“Yes, and I must go to them.” 

“But of what help can you be to them, you, one man? 
What benefit to them adding yourself to their number? You 
would but add one more to the number of his victims. Sir, I 
speak not with reference to any future services you may be 
able to render me, but with reference to the past services you 
have rendered me, when I say, go not there, remain here. Sir, 
the Nuwab Ali Karim is now a declared enemy of the English. 
And for years his fortress has been a den of iniquity, a place 
of shameful deeds. He is a man of a black heart. Sir, not 
to him does the suffering, the disgrace, or the death, the loss 
of property, or honour, or life of anyone, man or woman, 
matter to the er.tent of one small damaged cowrie. Sir, it 
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concerns you not that his profligacy is boundless, shameless; 
but it does that he is most treacherous, cruel, and blood¬ 
thirsty.” 

“That he is such a one, all this, the very reason that I 
must go.” 

“ And he has a son as cruel, as bloodthirsty and as lascivious 
as himself. Two devils in the house.” 

“ Double reason for me to go.” 

“These friends of yours—how many? ’ 

“ Two ladies and a boy.” 

“What?” 

“Two ladies and a child—a boy.” 

“ I thought they were men. These ladies, are they advanced 

in years ? ” 

“ No ; both young.” 

“ Both married ? ” he asked quickly. There is no languor 
in his frame, no sleepiness in his eyes, now. 

“ Only one.” 

“ And the one unmarried—how old ? ” 

“ Of nineteen years her age.” 

“ And beautiful ? ” 

“ In my eyes—most.” 

“Forgiveness, sir; but is there more than friendship be¬ 
tween you and her? Are you betrothed to her?’ 

“ No, not yet. I had hoped-” 

“Among you, sir, a man seeks for his wife. Is she the one 
you seek?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Then if I were in your situation and mounted on a horse, 
sir, that horse’s head should be turned toward Ilodul. 

“ I came to ask you for a horse, and his head shall e 
turned toward Hodul. Can I have the horse I have een 
riding ? ” 

“ Certainly. And when would you go ? ” 

“ At once.” 

“ Go you must, sahib. But it is a perilous enterprise. 
I know not what you can do. He is a villain, but fearless. 

“ My servant is in waiting on these ladies. With him t ere 
and myself, and our relationship not known 
“ Your servant ? ” 
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I explain to him. 

“ Amazing! But these conjunctions happen often, sir. 
The unknown powers arrange them. They play the game of 
life, sir. They are like the new situations in a game of chess. 
Several such conjunctions have happened to me, sir, of which 
I could tell you-” 

“ If the horse might be ordered.” 

“ At once: the sun is hot, but impatience is hell.” 

He gives a man some orders. 

“Now, sir, how go you? as you are, or would you put on 
Hindustani dress?” 

“As I am.” 

“Best. For your arms. You have the sword you used so 
well in the battle.” 

“ It is too costly—too valuable. An inferior one-” 

“ Sahib, I call you friend, and with me friend is friend; 
I am Tukht Singh : my best sword for my friend. And take 
this pistol and its ammunition too.” 

He handed me a double-barrelled one of beautiful make. 

“Sir, put a cummerbund round your waist, as many of you 
English people do, and put the pistol in it, and let it never be 
away from your person in that house of darkness, never; 
move not anywhere within those walls without it, notwith¬ 
standing what anyone may say to you.” 

He goes to a coffer beyond his dais. 

“ There are some gold pieces in it; put it into an inner 
pocket,” says he, handing me a small, embroidered, silk purse, 
with its tasselled double strings with which to open and 
shut it. “ And I have a thought. While the troopers who 
are to escort you are getting ready, go and write a letter to the 
English authorities at Tulsipore, informing them of these 
ladies being at Hodul and of your going there. Tell Ali 
Karim of this when you see him. The English raj is not 

quite defunct yet. I will forward the letter by a trusty 
messenger.” 

I have finished this. I hurry into Mr. Le Roi’s room. He 
is astonished when I say I am leaving; say the Thakur will 
explain. I hand him my other letters, and thank him for all 
his kindness, “lake this,” he says, handing me a bundle of 
cigars. “And this.” It was a clean pocket-handkerchief. 
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Then comes the leave-taking from Tukht Singh and his son. 
They embrace me after the oriental manner, putting shoulder 
to shoulder—right shoulder to right shoulder, left shoulder to 
left. “ God shield you, sir,” says Tukht Singh. “ Take this, 
say Churrun Singh, giving me the thick circlet of gold from 

off his wrist. . 

I am galloping away through the burning, blinding sun¬ 
shine. I am soon drenched, like my horse, in sweat. But 
the heat keeps the road vacant. It is a twenty-mile ride. 
We give the horses their rest at sight of a village on the 
road, of which there are many, of course, and then ga op 
through it hard; there is now and then a cry of “A Feringhee. 
a Feringhee ! ” “A white man ! a white man ! ’ as I and he 
two troopers who accompany me dash through them, but tl e 
only obstruction to our passage is from the pigs, or a stray 

cow, or a bulky buffalo. . 

“There is the fortress,” says one of the men. We sec 

from a long way off over a long, open stretch of t ic ari a o 
It appears and disappears between the recurrent mango groves 
which, as the trees around the hamlets and villages are 
so delightful to the eye. We reach the river on which the 
fortress stands. This does not run, like the Ganges, meander¬ 
ing in a wide, shallow trough, but straight, in a narrow, deep 

valley with high banks, a river whose great variation int 

flood season does not take place so much in 1 s wi 

its depth. We descend to the water’s edge and signal to the 

ferry-boat on the opposite side. We alight and seat oursc vc 

in the grateful shade of the high bank, by the cool margin 

the water. How our horses drink ! 1 he ferry lies a • y 

below the fortress, which stands on the opposite bank from us 

How I gaze up at it! It forms the central and culmmatm^ 

feature of a very fine view. But that is not why 1 

at it. There is here a prospect finer than any 1 ‘^ve seen 

a long time past; the curving wooded banks with g 

of tender green at their feet, the wide-flowing, s P ark '‘ g d 

between, and in the middle of the sw . eep h ° f s X h rub- 
water, above a length of almost perpendicular but still shr^,^ 

clad bank, the various-height walls, and the mass ‘ , F 
bastions, with the fine line of buildings above, °™u^o^ 
and Castle, a splendid scene. But that is not \ y g 
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it. From the delightfulness of the situation, the example of 
other places, those upper buildings must form the palace 
portion of the huge fortress. And how graceful they are, with 
their floating domes and cupolas, their stone-latticed windows, 
and projecting balconies; how beautiful the contrast between 
their airy grace and the massive strength of the battlements 
and bastions below! But that is not why my eyes are fixed 
on them. It is because they may be there; in that apartment 
on the bastion; in that one resting on the adjoining battlement. 

And the two troopers talk. 

“ Strong walls ! ” 

“Yes; the King’s forces came against it often, but never 
could take it.” 

The fortress stood in the former Kingdom, now Province, 
of Oudh. 

“ No; it is protected also by the thick bamboo jungle 
round it.” 

“And the Nuwab, if a man of evil deeds, is a good general, 
fearless, and full of strategy.” 

“ Many underground dungeons and secret passages in it, 
they say.” 

“ But a man of evil deeds. Having no fear of God or 
man. Robbing and murdering all around. Depriving men 
of their lands, their goods, their wives and children, their 
lives.” 

“ Men have disappeared into them and never been heard of 
again.” 

“ A ruthless man.” 

“ Some they say put alive into the tiger’s cage.” 

“The fame of his iniquity has gone through all the land.” 

“ Like an evil odour.” 

The ferry-boat has arrived, and we cross. So much as a 
mile beyond the river we come to the road to the castle, and 
turn down it. It passes first through a belt of the black¬ 
stemmed acacias with their cruel thorns. Then comes the belt 
of bamboos, the real defensive wood, and a most formidable 
one; the serried ranks of the close-standing tough stems of 
the gigantic reeds present an almost solid barrier, one im¬ 
possible to force one’s way through—a hundred of those tough 
stems would have to be cut to procure the same amount of 
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opening as that made by the felling of a single tree. The 
road wound and twisted, had many a sudden stop and turning 
for purpose of defence. (Here it was, in the succeeding year, 
that our troops—our own best English troops met with 
a most disastrous and bloody repulse.) I was never in so 
strange a wood. The atmosphere was stifling; of a dull 
yellow tint. Up to the edge of it deep silence; within it a 
voice ; a sound without a stir in the air, a faint indistinct 
murmur, as it were the ghost of a sound, no substance, 
though its presence was felt. I suppose between the burning 
high land and the cooler hollow of the river there was some 
movement in the upper region of the air which affected the 
long light feathery fronds and caused them to move against 
one another. It was strange to be in the midst of the 
innumerable slender, lofty, perpendicular stems, and see no 

branch or leaves. ,. . 

The wood does not extend up to the walls. Immediately 

under these an open space. As we appear on this we are 

challenged from the massive gateway. “ An English officer, 

I reply, as we ride up to it. There is a great commotion 

among the men of the guard, most of whom have been lying 

about asleep. 

I dismount. „ T 

“You have your orders about taking the horse back, 1 say 

to the troopers. 

“ Yes.” 

“You can go.” ,. 

They have disappeared into the wood. I am left standing 

before the gateway. 

There appears in the gateway a stout, bow-legged, grey- 
haired, grey-bearded man with a huge green turban, a Hubshi, 
or Abyssinian, by his face, who glances^from the disappearing 

horsemen to me and exclaims, “ What! ” 

“I am an English officer. I desire to see the Nuwab All 

“Why did you let him place himself here?” says the stout 
man to the men of the guard. 

“ How could we help it ? ” . „ 

“We can redeem the fault by putting a bullet through him. 

“ No, no, no. But it is very troublesome. I know not how 
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the Ocean of Benevolence may take it when I convey the 
information to him.” 

The Ocean of Benevolence was subject to sudden and 
destructive upheavals, his troubled tone told. 

“ Truly, O most exalted chamberlain ! ” I said, “ for my 
being here no one is responsible but myself. And I see no 
harm in it. Convey the information to the Nuwab and say 
that I desire an immediate interview of him.” 

“ Most disturbing,” says the old man, whose position I had 
inferred from his handsome dress, his big turban and volumin¬ 
ous sash. 

“Oh, Haji Nuboos,” says one of the men, “the Fountain 
of Goodness may or may not be moved to anger by the 
nature of the information, but is sure to be by delay in 
conveying it. Thou hast better go at once.” 

“Truly he is the Sea of Beneficence and the Fountain of 
Goodwill, and if equal to Roostum in valour so equal to 
Hatim Tai in hospitality—but still—but still—the receiving 
of this man- However, I have to inform him.” 

He departs with a slow, consequential waddle. 

I hear certain opprobrious epithets, but I pretend not to 
hear. 

The chamberlain reappears and beckons to me, and I 
enter the famed, the evil-famed, fortress. 



CHAPTER XXI 

THE NUWAB ALI KARIM 

W E enter a very spacious courtyard and cross it, obliquely, 
to a small gate in an inner cross wall, through which 
we pass into another large inclosure—a pleasance, an orchard, 
grove, and flower garden all in one. And here, at this 
end, is a small menagerie; birds in cages hanging from the 
trees; water-fowl on a pond ; storks stalking about; elk and 
deer in paddocks; a chained rhinoceros ; all the fierce wi 
beasts—wolves, hyaenas, leopards, a lynx, a bear, a panther, 
and here, in his man-high cage, an enormous benga tiger, 
larger than any I had ever shot or seen. And glancing through 
the bars there rose up before my mind’s eye the dreadful spe - 
tacle of a poor wretch cowering there in his agony, at. the 
mercy of that terrible beast, he roaring in the mad delight of 

his possession, in the furious joy of his power, t e ^ ree ° 
his maw. And I was about to see the man who had devoted 
his fellow-man to that fate, for some ruffling of his temper, or 
some righteous resistance to his will. 1 his end o t e in 
closure is formed of a two-storied building with a handsome 
arcade below. In the middle of the length of the latter we 
come to a heavy door, now open, which closes this en o 
a long cross corridor with a similar door at the other en , 
which serves as a guardroom, as shown by the weapons on e 
walls, by the swordsman sitting on guard at the inner door. 
Passing through this guardroom corridor, we enter another, bu 
more beautiful and ornate, cloister or arcade, with beautitu 
slender columns and fretted Moorish arches, one o t e our 
which surround a small, square, inner garden, whose beds were 
of pretty geometrical patterns formed by- the intersecting 
of the narrow, winding paths of white marble, and in w lose 
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corners were masses of shrubs and fruit trees, laurels, oleanders, 
orange and lemon trees, while above the arcades were pretty 
balconies and windows filled with exquisite marble lace-work. 

Advancing up the hall into which I am conducted, one 
glance to its splendour, one thought to the fact that the dignity 
and repose and coolness of its spaciousness is not spoiled 
by over-furnishing, for in it is but a long divan against one wall, 
two or three seats, a dais, one only, for on the dais sits the 
Nuwab. 

He is different from what I had expected; he is no burly, 
coarse, fierce-faced man. A man of the middle height, of 
ordinary shape and size, not handsome, but not ill-looking. 
Many a long year after, standing in a picture-gallery in Italy, 
before the portrait of a celebrated Venetian painter, there arose 
within me a sudden turmoil of thought and feeling, for the face 
recalled to me, after long searching back, the face of the Nuw&b 
Ali Karim ; the same long, straight, well-formed, but thickish, 
nose; the same not wide, yet large mouth, with full and 
voluptuous, but well-cut, firm-set lips; the same loose hang¬ 
ing hair; the same concentration of the projection of the 
forehead in a knot between the eyes ; the same large, deep 
vault of the eyes, with the same large black orbs in them; the 
same width of cheek-bone, giving a square look to the face. 
The difference was, I had expected to see a Boar of Ardennes, 
and saw a Borgia. 

He reclined against silken cushions in an attitude of voluptu¬ 
ous ease, while from between his pciun -stained lips curled up a 
cloud of the highly scented tobacco, and over him passed the 
breeze from the large palm-leaf fan which the pretty page-boy 
near the dais was waving. About him, clad in his soft silken 
raiment, a boastful vanity, an extravagant coxcombry, a bragga¬ 
docio ease, a braggart lordliness. 

“ That Feringhee,” said the Abyssinian. 

‘Oh, said the Nuwab, with a disdainful half-glance, a turn¬ 
ing away of the head, an access of lordliness, of luxurious 
abandonment. 

I remain standing, he reclining, looking the other way. I 
remain standing, wnile he looks away, dangles, with loose 
wrist, the beautifully chased silver mouthpiece at the end of the 
long velvet-covered tube of the hooqa, stretches out his naked 
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feet, lifts up a silken handkerchief. The chamberlain, or 
major-domo, and the pretty page-boy form the admiring 
audience while he “assumes the god.” 

Then he turns upon me eyes of an exaggerated carelessness 
and indifference, scans me, superciliously, up and down. 

Transformation in look and attitude ; a quick drawing up of 
the feet, a rigidity in the frame. His eyes have fallen on the 
butt end of my pistol. A fierce glance at my introducer. 

“ Chair,” he says. 

The broad-beamed, bow-legged man waddles away on now 
trembling legs, and fetches me one of the gilt and lacquered 
chairs. 

The Nuwab has raised himself out of his reclining position 
of disadvantage. He has pushed aside, as if carelessly, the 
discarded cummerbund lying near him, so giving to view the 
long ivory-handled stiletto he wears in it. He now returns 
the salute I had made him with a graceful waving of the hand. 

“ Whence come you ? ” 

“ From the gar hi of the Thakur Tukht Singh.” 

“ Oonchagaon.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Where going ? ” 

“ To Tulsipore.” 

“ What turned your steps this way ? What stoppage ? This 
is not on the road between the two places.” 

“ No stoppage. I came here direct—of intention.” 

“ Wherefore ? ” 

“Because some friends of mine are here.” 

“ Some friends of yours ? ” 

“ Two ladies and a child.” 

Once in my shooting I looked down on a tigress lying on a 
ledge, supine, loose, inattentive, lax; then the sudden sense of 
danger near she leaped up and stood with every muscle taut : 
such the change in the Nuwab; he sat up stiff, head upheld, 
shoulders square, broad chest out, arms stiffened. No longer 
the careless, supercilious glance, but an intent, fierce regard. 
Nor was he the only one whom my words affected. The 
chamberlain shuffled on his short bow legs. The page-boy 
ceased his fanning as he gazed at me wide-eyed, then resumed 
it furiously. 
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“ Son of hell! ” said the Nuwab, “ now thou stoppest 
fanning, and then thou fannest hard enough to blow one’s 

head off. If thou art not more careful-” He said no 

more. The lad shook on his feet. 

“ Who conveyed to you the information that they were 
here? Who made such an assertion?” the Nuwab says, 
turning toward me. 

“ The outbreak at Burkote, the death of Captain Alexander, 
the flight of his wife and sister and child, and their finding 
refuge here, are no hidden things. I turned out of my way in 
order that I might take them on with me to Tulsipore.” 

“ What your means of carriage ? I was not told of this,” 
and he looked fiercely at the Abyssinian.; “ was told that you 
had sent away your horse and the two men who accompanied 
you.” 

“ Yes, because I knew that the means of carriage must be 
abundant here.” 

“ And available ? ” 

“Yes, because of the abundance. And in passing across 
the outer courtyard just now I observed that abundance— 
carriages, horses, elephants.” 

“Truly God has blessed our store; to Him all praise.” 

“ And I would ask that the means of carriage and an escort 
may be provided for the ladies and myself this evening, so 
that we may be able to reach Tulsipore early to-morrow 
morning, when our friends expect us.” 

“ Your friends expect you-” 

“Yes. I have written to the chief civil and military autho¬ 
rities at Tulsipore to say that these ladies are here, that I 
have come here for them, will bring them on with me. It is 
but a night’s journey from here to Tulsipore.” 

“ No more. But how did you make sure of your communi¬ 
cation reaching Tulsipore?” 

“TheThakur Tukht Singh guaranteed that. He sent it by 
special messenger.” 

The Nuwab sank back against his cushions. 

“You would desire to leave early in the evening? As soon 
as it is cool ? ” 

“Yes, and I would desire to pass the time until then with 
my friends.” 
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“ You cannot do that.” 

“Why not?” 

“ Because they are lodged within the precincts of my 
zenana.” 

My heart gave a leap; I felt a sudden choking sensation. 
But I maintained the watchful self-possession I had assumed 
the moment I had put foot within the fortress. 

“ But they could come and see me in the apartment with 
which I should desire to be furnished for the next few hours.” 

“To be sure. And you would refresh yourself. You have 
ridden during the hottest part of the day.” 

“ In order to start from here early in the evening.” 

“ So. It is not usual for a guest to command accommoda¬ 
tion, and refreshment, and means of carriage. But all are at 
your service. Call Munsoor Khan,” he says to the major-domo. 

Who is this ? What is this ? By the parted hair, the 
beardless face, the set of the nether garments, it should be a 
woman; by the stature, the open stride, the broad, flat chest, 
a man. One unaccustomed to Eastern life would have felt the 
disturbance due to any confusion of sex ; so did I when first I 
saw one of the class from whom are chosen the guardians of 
the harem. 

“ Munsoor Khan, conduct this gentleman to an apartment 
in the godown square and provide there for his comfort and 
his safety. See that there is no intrusion on him. Go with 
him, sir.” 

“But about my interview with the two ladies.” 

This would be the individual to whom orders would be given 
with regard to the movements of any inmates of the zenana. 
On his flat man-woman, woman-man face comes a look of 
curiosity and surprise. He glances from me to the Nuwab, 
from the Nuwab to me. 

“This gentleman is a friend of the two ladies,” says the 
Nuwab. The eunuch looks at me with his blinking, beady 
eyes. “ He has come to take them away with him.” 

He looks at the Nuwab. 

“And desires an interview with them. Come back to me 
about that. Conduct the gentleman. But what is your 
name, sir ? ” 

“ Hayman.” 
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“ And who are you ? Of what occupation ? ” 

“ An officer in the army.” 

“ And how got you to Oonchagaon ? ” 

“ From Afzalnagar.” 

“ Provide for the gentleman’s safe-guarding and privacy; 
thou understandest ? ” 

“Well,” said the eunuch in the shrill voice of his class. 

“ Follow him, sir—captain or lieutenant?” 

“ Lieutenant.” 



CHAPTER XXII 


THE NUWAB’S HOSPITALITY 

W E return as I had come until we reach the outer¬ 
most inclosure. Then we move along under the par¬ 
tition wall, the eunuch giving some orders by the way, until we 
arrive at an opening in the wall closed by a heavily padlocked 
gate. My conductor unlocks the side wicket, and passing 
through it we enter a yard round which are rows of buildings 
two stories high. Those on the ground floor seemed chiefly 
store-rooms, to judge by the many closed and padlocked 
doors. Some of them are built wide and open, without doors, 
like coach-houses, and in them I see put away tents, gaily 
painted palanquins, litters, rich elephant housings. I remember 
that the Nuwab had called this the godown, or store-room, 
square. We arrive at a door closed by a chain at the top, 
letting which drop the eunuch conducts me up a staircase into 
a verandah overlooking the yard. This has a row of chambers 
behind it. He conducts me into the outer of the two rooms 
leading one into the other at the end of it. 

“ These for you,” he squeaks. 

“ For an hour or two. Why, the inner room leads into the 
open air.” 

“Very much so,” he squeaks. 

Passing through it I find myself facing the open sky, 
hanging in the air, looking down from a giddy height on the 
river below, over a vast champagne beyond : it opened out on 
to a small balcony. 

In the inner room is a bedstead, in the outer one a small, 
square, wooden dais. Two servants have come with food, 
water-jars, a sheet and pillow. These disposed on dais and 
bedstead they and the eunuch depart. 
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“ Eat and drink and sleep, sir,” says the latter at the door, 
and he smiles with his broad square teeth, and his little, 
cartilaginous nose, and his beady eyes. 

I hear the chain of the door at the foot of the staircase put 
up, the wicket in the gate closed. Why this exact restoration ? 
What harm in my having access to the store-rooms below? I 
was not likely to damage or steal. It might be necessary for 
my safety, at this time of fanatical fury, to close the wicket. 
Why close the door at the foot of the staircase ? But it had 
been a very hot ride. I hasten to relieve myself of the 
voluminous, encircling cummerbund; put down the sword 
and pistol; lave my blistered face ; drink deep draughts of 
water; eat some of the food. But I soon resume my weapons, 
gird up my loins again. I had an eager yet fearful longing for 
the coming interview. I had seen them last under such 
different, such joyous circumstances : the remaining members 
of the happy family circle of which I had formed a part at the 
joyous Christmastide but six months before: the wife and sister 
and child of my dearest friend, my dear friend, dead in his 
prime. What their astonishment and delight, even though with 
the reawakening of a great sorrow, at seeing me—me, come to 
deliver them ! I hurry into the verandah and stand there with 
my eyes fixed on the gate. I stand so for a long time. My 
eyes are fixed upon the gate, my ears strain to hear the creak 
of the opening of the wicket. It opens. I see once more the 
faces so dear to me. It opens not. The profound silence 
holds. But I can bear the suffocating feeling of the heat, the 
stillness, the expectancy no longer. I hurry through my 
rooms into the balcony. Then I hurry back again and retake 
my stand. 

1 he shadows in the courtyard deepen. The chirruping of 
birds sounds again. I begin to be mad with impatience. I 
steady myself. There might be many reasons for the delay in 
their coming it might be necessary to safeguard their move¬ 
ments. A sudden complete shade in the yard; the sun has 
sunk below the level of some high adjacent building. If there 
is any difficulty and danger in moving them about, perhaps the 
Nuwab has determined that they shall join me only just before 
the time of departure. I gaze longingly at the gate. The 
shadow in the courtyard deepens. I hurry out into the 
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balcony, not merely for the sense of freshness which, at 
least, I get there, but to judge how near it is to the end of 
the heat and brightness in which we may not travel, to the 
beginning of the coolness and darkness in which we may. 
The sun is very near the horizon. I hurry back. It is cooler 
now in the courtyard, but the gate stands shut. What an 
agony of suspense ! what a fierce, corroding expectancy ! what 
hope ! what fear! I walk up and down the verandah. Once 
more to the balcony. The sun has set; the bright veil of the 
sunshine lifted ; the vast champagne stands out clear. I hear 
the cawing of the homeward-flying crows. 1 he darkness is at 

hand. 

It has fallen in the courtyard. The creak of the wicket 
opening. I strain my eyes. This time it has opened. 

Munsoor Khan and a servant. The latter comes up. He 
puts a lamp in my outer room, lights it, goes down again, 
am waiting for Munsoor Khan to come up. 1 he chain of t je 
door at the foot of the staircase put up; the wicket closed, 
the courtyard vacant. 

I stagger ; I reel; I clutch at the railing. I look around 
me. The twinkling of the little flame of the lamp proclaims 
that for us there is no departure to-night, as surely as the great 
orb of the rising sun proclaims the coming day. A horror of 
great darkness falls upon me. My soul sinks within me. 
am cast down into the depths. What does this that as 
happened to me portend ? The protecting power of our name 
is gone. What does this import to me? That does not 
matter. What does it import to them—women—to her, young 
and beautiful ? There comes over me, helpless, the blackness 
of despair. My God ! Yes, my God ! To Him I turn for 
help—mutely—my brain is stricken. Then rise up remem¬ 
bered words of litany and psalm—succour, help, and comfort, 
all that are in danger, necessity, and tribulation—show thy 
pity upon all prisoners and captives. Help them, the innocen 
and weak, and let them not be cast down into hell, io me 
give strength. It comes with the petition. I rise up to meet 
the situation. I see now that the Nuwab had never meant to 
grant my request, would have said so in other fashion, open y, 
directly with scorn and contumely, or tiger-like softness, but 
that 1 was so fully armed: had the pistol. 
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I am now a prisoner. I proceed to examine my place of 
custody. I look into the other rooms along the verandah, 
some of those whose doors are open; they do not affect my 
situation. I pass through my own two end rooms into the 
balcony. A sheer drop of wall below it, and then of cliff to 
the river. No means of escape that way; if there had been 
I should not have been put here. Not far from the balcony 
is the round of a room on the top of a circular bastion ; not 
far, only about twenty yards or so, but between the sheer, 
smooth surface of the wall; no ledge, or string-course, or line 
of cornice between. That nearness makes it the most 
prominent object in my view, but otherwise, with the yawn¬ 
ing gulf between, it, too, has no bearing on my position; 
presents no mode of escape. And all this I might have 
anticipated ; of course there would be but one mode of 
ingress and egress for the store-house courtyard—that at the 
gate. But I had thought that there might be some means 
of escape which would ordinarily be deemed impossible, but 
which might be possible to one who had made the ascents and 
descents I had amid the upper heights of the Himalaya. 

The gate of the yard opened into the large outer in¬ 
closure ; across that was the outer gate. When the man 
brought up the lamp I could have cut him down, rushed down 
the steps, and cut down the eunuch, got out of the yard, 
dashed across the inclosure and through the outer gate, and 
made a run for it, the darkness helping; I was strong of arm, 
swift of foot, with a good sword in my grasp. 

But it was not for my own sake, but theirs, that I had 
wished to get out. It was because of the feeling of helpless¬ 
ness, of inability to help them locked in here, that I had looked 
about for some means of exit, however perilous. But could I 
be of any service to them without ? I could only convey to 
1 ulsipore, if I could get there, the information of their being 
here, and that I had conveyed already. No; for them I were 
better lodged within the fortress. And I might be able to find 
some means of helping them—of communicating with them. 
My servant must have arrived; I might do so through him, but 
only if he were allowed admittance here, and he might not be. 
The eunuch, Munsoor Khan, was in charge of me. He was 
the only person I was sure of seeing. Could I influence him? 
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Having an abhorrence of the men of his class I had not 
looked at him carefully or closely and obtained such informa¬ 
tion as to his character as his face could afford. He was 
pompous, by virtue of his office—as Keeper of the Harem— 
a post of dignity and importance. That was manner. Had 
he any ruling quality ? History, both sacred and profane, has 
told us a great deal about these men—how they played a 
prominent part not only in private, but in public affairs, held 
high offices in the households of princes and kings, com¬ 
manded armies, ruled provinces. The force of the passion 
of which they were debarred seems to pass into the other 
passions, good or bad—probity, courage, benevolence, malevo¬ 
lence, vanity, covetousness—and makes them display them¬ 
selves with more than ordinary force. It is too often the 
baser qualities—malice, lewdness, greed, deceit—that exhibit 
themselves in shameless intensity; but often also the higher 
ones—energy, fidelity, prudence, benevolence—that have made 
noble display. With this man it was neither the highest nor 
the lowest; he had not the low, degraded look, the horrible, 
satyr-like leer, nor a calm, superior look; these I should have 
marked. I can remember only that he had round, bird-like 
eyes, a jackdaw-like sort of look. I must wait until to-morrow. 
He will come in the morning, as he came this evening. 

I go out into the balcony to refresh myself with the cool¬ 
ness. Hanging over the railing with the vast void beneath 
I experience a sudden sense of physical smallness, of helpless¬ 
ness. But the mind of man is great. I look up at the 
bright sky above and am strengthened. Man has power. 
God gives him power. 

There is an object near at hand to attract my attention. In 
the round of the room above the bastion facing my balcony 
was a small window filled in with a pierced marble panel. 
With the light now shining behind it, and the darkness with¬ 
out, the minute exquisite interlacing of its tracery stood out 
clear. So near, and yet so separate! What was the lile 
going on behind it in there ? What tragedies may have been 
enacted in there! There need not—no more than the 
ordinary tragedies of birth and death. 

But that must be the first of the line of buildings of the 
zenana. My heart gives a leap. They may be in there. My 
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eyes fix on the glittering square. Then I turn them away 
from it. That way madness lies. 

My thoughts must be with her, but let it be in the past and 
not in the present. I can recall every moment of that past, 
a recent past and of no long continuance, one of brief, 
momentous weeks. That happy Christmas-time. Her de¬ 
clared interest in me as her brother’s greatest friend; her 
beauty, her brightness, her gaiety, her pretty Irish ways ; her 
thoughtfulness, too, her simple earnest piety; her charms of 
mind and person; the awakening of the mighty passion, its 
hopes, its fears, the longings, the despairs; my departure 
without daring to put my fate to the proof. I recall my talks 
with Alexander about the dear, common Addiscombe days. 
In those two sentences I sum up my thoughts of many hours. 

Then came a sudden and overpowering sleepiness. I pull 
forward the light bedstead and place it across the doorway 
leading into the balcony so as to get the benefit of the cool 
outer air. I had laid my sword and pistol on it, and having 
now disposed these so as to be near at hand, I am about to 
throw myself down on the charpoy when it occurs to me that 
it would not be wise to leave the door leading into the rooms 
wide open, as it was now, even though it promoted a draught. 
I go to close it. It had once been provided with a chain and 
hasp to close it from within, but now the chain is gone. I do 
not like the thought of going to sleep with it open, so that 
anyone could creep in noiselessly, overpower me, seize my 
weapons, render me helpless. I put the door to, and then 
move the small but heavy wooden dais up against it. It can¬ 
not be opened now without a good deal of force, without 
noise. As I swing my coat away I feel in it the weight of the 
gold coins, the gold bracelet. Here is a means of influence: 
hoarded power; I think that vaguely, for now upon me is that 
overpowering desire of sleep which makes a man oblivious of 
all else, even of its twin sister death, so that he will lie down 
in the killing snow, in the midst of wild beasts, in the boat 
drifting on to the breakers. I place my face toward the outer 
doorway; for a moment the glimmering chequer-work of the 
window attracts me, and then I am asleep. 



CHAPTER XXIII 


THE SECRET GALLERY 

M Y opening eyes rest upon the stone lace-work of the 
window. I rise and step out into the balcony. The 
sun is not yet up, but this is the clearest time of the day, his 
actual presence is more obliterating than illuminating, more 
especially during the midday hours when the too great glory 
possesses the land, when stretches the undistinguishable waste 
of the day: now most clearly visible is the wide champagne 
below with its dark-massed groves and tree-embowered 
villages, its only limit the grand, unbroken curve of the 
horizon; while immediately beneath winds the channel of 
the river. The birds begin to stir in the bushes under the 
castle wall. From beyond the river comes up the faint lowing 
of the herds, the cawing of the crows moving off from their 
roosting to their feeding places. From the river itself ascends 
the chant of some early-moving boatmen : “ With a pull, and 
a tug, and a haul, heigho ! Up against the stream we go ! ” 
They are towing a boat up the river. They at their ordinary 
work, and I in this terrible situation ! I go in. I wash and 
dress. I eat and drink. Then I light one of the cigars Mr. 
Le Roi had given me—his doing so a great mark of friendship 
at such a time as this—and walk up and down the verandah 
smoking. The light quickens in the courtyard. A cat creeps 
across it. I feel in the outer pocket of my blouse for the 
gold coins I had put into it from the inner pocket. They say 
that greed is one of the most usual distinguishing qualities of 
these eunuchs. 

The wicket opens. Munsoor Khan enters followed by a 
couple of men. The latter come upstairs. They bring a 
fresh supply of food and water. They are going down again. 
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“ Tell the eunuch that I wish to speak to him; it is 
necessary for him to come up.” 

I hear him coming up the stairs; I retire into my front 
room, then into the inner one. 

“ Why, where art thou ? ” he calls out. 

“ Here.” 

“ There ! Why not here ? Am I to run after thee ? ” 

“ I have given you the trouble to come in here as I desired 
to speak to you in private. Why did not your master carry 
out his engagements with me yesterday? Why not?” 

“ My master himself alone knows.” 

“ Then I must demand it of himself. I must see him. 
You must conduct me to his presence, and at once.” 

“No one is conducted into the presence of the Nuwab 
Sahib, the Beneficent, without prior permission.” 

“Then go to him and obtain that permission. Say that I 
must see him at once. It will be better for himself. I am 
an English officer, the authorities at Tulsipore are aware that 
I and my two friends are here. He led me to understand, 
yesterday, that I should see my friends and that we should 
depart in the evening, neither of which things was done.” 

“ It would not be well with the man who conveyed to the 
Fountain of Goodness a message such as that.” 

“ If there is any likelihood of any little trouble in the 
matter I could not, of course, expect you to undertake it for 
nothing,” I say, as I hold out my hand on the palm of which 
lie two of the bright gold pieces. And now one at least of 
the dominant passions stands out clear, as clear as had the 
pattern of the pierced panel when the lamp was lighted 
behind it—greed. 

He looks down on the gold pieces with all his eyes. He 
pecks them off my palm, he hides them away, jackdaw-like. 

“ Gold ! Have you more of these ? ” 

“ I have this,” I said, holding up the solid gold bracelet 
which the lad Churrun Singh had given me, “ and it is yours if 
you procure me the interview with the Nuwab.” 

His eyes gleam. But he shakes his head and says— 

“ I cannot carry the message. It would be most dangerous ; 
perhaps for myself; most certainly for you. Just now his 
mind is in a poise about you : if he does not help you he does 
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not hurt you ; the message might disturb the balance and lead 
to your destruction; throw him into a sudden fury.” 

I continue to hold up the massive round of gold. 

“ But there is something else I could do.” 

“ What ? ” 

He looks cautiously towards the door, lowers his squeaky 
voice. 


“Take you to them.” 

“To them? Whom?” 

“The ladies—your friends.” 

Take me to them ? They are within the precincts of the 
zenana.” 


I can pass people into it and out of it.” He wagged 
head ; he smiled a horrid smile; looked at me knowingly. 
“ Now ? ” 


1110 


“Not in the daytime—to-night—give it to me.” 

‘After I have seen them. At what hour?” 

I know not. But I must be going. The men below will 
be wondering. It is a house of suspicion. Go not to sleep too 
soon. I will come.” 

He hurries away. 

. da Y passes—somehow—in conflicting hopes and fears, 

in eager expectation, in deep despondency. The midday, the 
afternoon, the evening, the inrush of the dark. The creaking 
of the wicket. A man comes up with fresh food and water, 
lights the little oil-lamp, disappears. The wicket shuts. Will 
it open again to-night? He will not come early in the night. 

he heat within is terrible. The buildings are giving off the 
accumulated heat of the day. I go out into the balcony to 
reathe in the fresher air up from the river. I should hear the 
opening of the wicket, the dropping of the chain of the door 
at the foot of the staircase, from here. But I cannot remain 
ere, away from the courtyard; I go back to the verandah 
overlooking it, remain there, walking up and down fiercely 
a ong it s whole length, or leaning, immovable, over the railing, 
istening, with strained and fixed attention, for the creak of the 
wicket, as I had listened in jungles for the rustle of the leaves, 
t e reaking of a twig. My whole being is absorbed in the 
istening. I s it owing to this that I hear the chain of the door 
at t e foot of the staircase let down without having heard the 
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wicket open ? Have I been so absorbed in trying to hear as 
not to hear ? I step back to the door of my outer room, in 
which the lamp is burning, so as to be able to see the face of 
the man coming up the staircase before he reaches the landing. 
It is Munsoor Khan. A thrill of excitement passes through 

me. 

“ Follow me.” He descends. I follow him. 

When I have passed through the door at the foot of the 
staircase he closes it and puts up the chain. As we move 
forward after that we collide. I am stepping in the direction 
of the gate, he the other way. 

“ Why, how is this ? ” 

“ Hush. After me.” 

He makes for the side of the courtyard facing the gate. 
He pushes open a door. 

“Two steps forward.” 

I make them. I am in solid darkness. The door is shut 
behind me. It was one of the moments of fear of my life. 
Then a sudden bright illumination. He has drawn the slide 
of a dark lantern. We are in one of the store-rooms. Chests 
and boxes about the floor, cupboards against the wall. Mun¬ 
soor Khan locks the entrance door. I lay my hand on the 
butt of my pistol. He moves across the room and opens the 
door of one of the cupboards. What does he want out of it ? 
No cupboard. There is given to view the mouth of a tunnel 
or gallery. He passes on into it, I follow; he locks the false 
cupboard door behind us. The light flashes brightly on ahead 
of us, for the roof and sides of the tunnel are coated with the 
famed Indian cement that presents a marble-like surface. 
The tunnel is about ten feet wide and seven feet high; the 
arched roof has a very slight curvature; the floor is covered 
with sand; it first ascends, then runs level. At regular intervals 
along the wall on the left-hand side are narrow slits which let 
in a refreshing breath of air; it must come up from the river; 
at two points in the opposite wall we pass by iron gratings 
behind which show small cells. These must be some of the 
underground dungeons of which they had spoken. 

Now the forward glancing rays display a strong iron hook 
ranging from the centre of the curve of the roof; now we 
have reached it; now with a startling suddenness my footsteps 
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no longer fall silent on the sand, but resound on planking ; 
instead of the solid floor I have beneath me a swaying plat¬ 
form ; there is an upward rush of chill dank air. The eunuch 
has stopped and turned. I step hastily off the platform. He 
points his finger upward to the hook, then downward to the 
platform. I nod my head. I understand. People were hung 
from the hook, then cut down, and their bodies allowed to 
drop into the shaft beneath.* He looks behind him. L put 
my hand on my pistol. 

“Sahib! Would you give me five thousand rupees if I got 
you and your friends safely out of this place ? ” he says. 

“ Yes,” I answer vehemently. 

He turns and walks on. We come to a closed door. 
Munsoor Khan unlocks it, locks it again when we have 
passed through. We are in a large irregular-shaped apart¬ 
ment, vth a good deal of furniture in it, with many doors. 
“ Remain here,” says Munsoor Khan, as he goes out through 
one. I look around me. Four doors exactly the same. 
Which is the one leading into the gallery? I cannot tell. 
They are all exactly alike. He passed out of that one, but 
which of the other three ? He has returned and beckoned to 
me. We move along a short length of corridor. We enter a 
small ante-room. “ Half an hour,” he says, and with a low 
announcing “Ahem !” he is gone. 

* The reader who has visited the great fortress of Agra will remember 
that among the private apartments there is a secret gallery with an 
arrangement such as this, and once used for the same purpose, secret 

execution, secret destruction.—J.H. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 
THE BETROTHAL 

T HE curtain at the other end of the room is lifted and 
Maud Alexander hurries through. 

Is this she around whom there had been an atmosphere of 
such deep content, with face so haggard and worn and fearful? 

“Oh, Mr. Hayman! Mr. Hayman!” she cries, as she 
rushes forward and seizes my hand. “Your servant told 
us that you were dead—you too. And we grieved so. All 

gone, all, we said. And when he returned to-day-” 

“ He has returned ? ” 

“Yes; he told us that you were alive—that he had seen you 
—that you were here. Oh, we thanked God—Mary and I— 
we thanked God. Oh, that it should be your servant who 
came to wait upon us here, that it should be you to whom he 
gave our paper ! ” 

“Not so strange when you consider that we have both 
wandered into the part of the country in which he has his 
home.” 

“But Denis is dead, Mr. Hayman: my Denis is dead; 
your friend Denis is dead. They shot him. I saw him lying 
there dead in the road. I wished to remain with him, but 
they forced me away. They said I must come with Philip. 
We left him—lying there dead in the road. Oh, my God, 
can I ever forget it!” and she clasped her hands over her eyes 
and broke into a passion of weeping. I let her weep for 
a while: indeed, I could not speak for a while. Then I say, 

“ My dearest friend—so noble a fellow-” 

“Yes—yes-” 

“So good and kind.” 

“ Yes—yes.” 
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“ He was to me as a brother.” 

“ And what was he to me, Mr. Hayman ! Oh, what was he 
to me! Oh, my God! my God ! ” and she trembled and 
shook, and sobbed as if her heart would break. 

“ There ! there ! ” 

‘‘ Oh, my God ! ” she shrieked out, as if in a sudden agony. 

“You must forget for the moment. You must think only 
of the present, of your situation here.” 

“Think of it! Have I not thought of it? Oh, my God, 
the horror of it! The terror I have been in lest they should 
separate us—oh-” 

“Hush! Stop! You must compose yourself. For your 
own sake—for the sake of us all.” 

“ But now that you have come to take us away—thank God 
for His mercy ! When do we leave ? ” 

“ That I cannot tell. Is my man with you now ? ” 

“He waits on us only during the daytime.” 

“Will you tell him when he comes to-morrow—this—morn¬ 
ing that I am in confinement in the godown square?” 

In confinement! In confinement! You in confinement! 
Oh, I thought you had come to take us away from this 
terrible place at once. Have I not thanked God for it?” 

I have every hope of being able to do so. I have found a 

way. But they keep the gate of the courtyard in which I am 
lodged locked.” 

“Then how have you come here now? ” 

“ By a secret way. Through the instrumentality of the man 
who came to you just now.” 

“ He has charge of us.” 

“ Miss Alexander,” I say. 

Mary; she is well, wonderfully well, considering all that 
she has gone through—that sight—the loss of her brother— 
you know how fond they were of one another—my Denis ! oh, 
my Denis ! That terrible journey—and the terrible time here 

such dreads such fears. Oh, you do not know what she 
has been to me, Mr. Hayman—I have been so miserable, so 
broken-hearted, so helpless, so—so—so apprehensive. She 
has been my help, my stay, my support, my comforter. So 

brave, so thoughtful, so unselfish, so uncomplaining. She is 
sitting now with Philip.” 
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“ Is he not well ? ” 

“No. It was a terrible shock to him, the death of his 
father. You know how fond they were of one another. Oh, 
my poor Denis ! You know how proud his father was of him 
_and all the plans we made about him—and now—now 

“ You must bear up for his sake.” 

“ Now he is fatherless.” 

My time with you is very limited. Miss Alexander 

“ You would like to see her. She would like to see you. 

I will go and sit with Philip.” 

“Good-bye. I shall not be able to remain here much 
longer. Bear up. In God our trust.” 

I stand expectant of her. She is coming, my beloved; 
coming at an hour such as this. When I had seen her last it 
was at a time so happy, so secure, so excellent. She comes. 
She is here. Our hands clasp close. Our eyes meet in a 
long, close gaze. Her eyes fill with tears—she is thinking of 
him with whom I had been linked so closely, to whom I had 
been the friend that sticketh closer than a brother—but 
bravely she keeps them back. I scan her face. Not on it 
now the bright, girlish brilliance. But on it now a nobler 
womanhood. Not on it, now, the brightness of happiness and 
a full content; of gay high spirits ; not the radiance as of stars 
and constellations raining influence, diffusing joy, filling the 
soul with delight, with intoxication ; but a high, noble, stead¬ 
fast look, as of one who had seen grave things, been nearer to 
the great Protector. They were both beautiful—sad dower 
for this hour—but the beauty of Maud Alexander was under 
eclipse, hers shone forth more effulgent. Danger and hard¬ 
ship may diminish, but they may, also, exalt beauty. Gems 
acquire brilliancy by tribulation. And so were augmented 
what I had thought could not be enhanced, her beauty, my 
love. 

' “ We were told you were dead.” 

“ You were sorry ? ” 

“ My brother’s dearest friend. Oh, how strange that it 
should be you, Mr. Hayman, whom my paper reached—you 
who have come to us.” 

“ I was moving in your direction. We were moving to¬ 
ward one another.” 
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“ Oh, what happiness to see you again when we thought 
you dead. Your servant thought so. How strange! How 
wonderful! It was such an additional grief to her—to my 
sister-in-law—to me,” she added softly. 

Our eyes met. 

“ I came here yesterday-” 

“Your man has told us. How you started off at once, in 
the heat of the day, left your place of security to come to this 
terrible place, this place of danger.” 

“ Could I do otherwise when I heard that his wife and child 
—you, his sister, were here ? ” 

“ We cost my poor brother his life. He could have escaped 
but for us. And now you-” 

“ I must speak to you about our situation. I saw the 
Nuwab yesterday, and he told me that we should leave in the 
evening, that he would provide the means of carriage, that 
I should see you all before we left in the apartment to which 
he told the man who has brought me here to-night—Munsoor 
Khan they call him-” 

“ He has charge of the harem ”—her face paled at the word 
—“and so of us.” 

“Told him to conduct me. But he spoke falsely-” 

“He is a terrible man.” She shuddered. “Your servant 
has told Maud all about him.” 

“You never came. I found myself behind bolts and bars, 
doubly bolted in. I thought at first it might be done for my 
security, lest some of his fanatical followers might make their 
way in and kill me. But it was to secure me in another way. 

I am a close prisoner.” 

“ A close prisoner ! ” 

“Yes; but not helpless. You see, I am well armed. And 
I have gold. I bribed this man to bring me here. He has 
offered to effect our escape for a certain sum. He has the 
power. He made the offer only just now, as we were coming 
here; I shall arrange with him when I leave you. I do not 
know what means of escape he will propose. But keep 
ready for a start. Be of good cheer. It looks most hopeful. 
Keep up heart.” 

Sound of footsteps in the corridor. I look at her. She is 
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within my arms. Our lips meet. Our souls meet. It is our 
betrothal. 

We are back in the irregular-shaped apartment. I turn to 
the eunuch. “ Five thousand rupees the day you and I and 
my friends reach Tulsipore, as you asked; another thousand 
if we leave to-night.” 

“ In your room,” he says, and opens the door leading into 
the gallery or traverse. 

As I pass under the hook, over the platform, I think of 
those men and women who had swung from that hook, whose 
dead bodies had been cut down and dropped down the well, 
or who setting foot on the treacherously set trap-door, had 
dropped living down the shaft, to be killed at once or die 
a miserable, lingering death. 

“ Shukr Allah / (Thank God!) ” said Munsoor Khan 
fervently, as we reached the door of my room. “ Shukr 
Allah!” said he more fervently when we had got in. 

“Thanksgiving to God always; but was it not due when we 
had entered the apartment at the far mouth of the tunnel? 
After that closed doors and the key in your hand.” 

“ We might have found someone there to swing us from the 
hook, drop us down the well, thrust us behind the grating of 
one of the cells. There is another key, with the Nuwab. You 
know him not. He divines things. It would have amused 
him to have caught us there.” 

“ About my proposal-” 

“ It cannot be managed to-night.” 

“ Why not ? You bring my friends to this square; we get to 
the outer gate, you pass us through—you can do that ? It is 
the one point of difficulty.” 

“ I am in the habit of passing people in and out un¬ 
questioned. But after that ? How far off should we have got 
in the next two or three hours before the household is astir ? 
What would the pursuit be like when the Nuwab knew? His 
swiftest horsemen after us.” 

“ But could you not provide some means of carriage for us? 
A vehicle with a swift horse ? ” 

“ Sir, how provide you with a vehicle from within or without 
without the knowledge of the Nuwab ? Sir, it would be difficult 
to creep out on our naked feet without his knowing it. Sir, it 
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makes me fearful even to entertain this intention, lest it should 
arouse his suspicion. He divines your very intention—I know 
not how. By the power of Satan.” He looked around him 
fearfully. “Sir, it is because of that continued fearfulness that 
I have determined to leave the house—to face this one fearful¬ 
ness. Sir, it is not on foot, nor in any vehicle, that we can 
make our escape.” 

“Then how?” 

“ By the river—in a boat. That will bear us away from the 
fortress swiftly. On the water we are out of the reach of the 
horsemen. They will have to send a boat after us. We 
can fight them on the water, not on the land. I have fire¬ 
arms, you have yours. Thirty miles down the river is the 
fortress of a great Hindoo zemindar. If we get there we are 
safe. If-” 

“ Most excellent! ” I cry in exultation. “ But let us start at 
once—now—to-night. Another thousand rupees if we do so. 
You do not doubt my promise? ” 

“Sir, the promise to pay of you English is sure—that is why 
you have had power in the land. It was because I knew that 
I might place full trust in your promise that I thought of 
undertaking this business, l'or by engaging in it I lose my 
employment here. I have to leave this place for good. I 
should need the whole of to-morrow to make certain arrange¬ 
ments concerning myself. I have to arrange for the boat and 
the boatmen, to have the boat at a certain secret landing-place, 
to which we can get down through a short path through the 
woods. There must be the very smallest amount of delay 
possible between our leaving of the fort and our getting off by 
the boat.” 

“Then we cannot make the attempt to-night,” I say, sorrow¬ 
fully. 

“ No, sir; because it must not be an attempt, but a certainty.” 

“ It would not be well for us to fail.” 

“ I do not know what it might be for you, sir ; but I know 
what it would be for me. I, Munsoor Khan, engaged in an 
attempt to let loose his prisoners, to deliver this beautiful 
young woman out of his hands ! It would not mean death to 
me; oh no ! I should be kept as a warning to others, as was 
another. I should have my feet cut off, because I had meant 
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to run away, and my right hand cut off, so that I could eat 
only with the hand of shame, and my eyes put out, as was the 
case with him.” 

“Is it certain for to-morrow night?” 

“Certain, because I myself desire to go. Mine is not a bad 
post here; many little pickings. But now there is too much 
continued fearfulness.” 

“ The Nuwab grows more harsh ? ” 

“Yes—ruthless—untrusting. But more than that. The son 
has grown up. There are now two tigers in the house. About 
this very young woman, your friend, what fierce contention ! 
The father desires her, the son desires her. That has been her 
salvation. I am between two fires, two pits, between the upper 
and the nether millstone. I like not such fearfulness. There 
is no peace with it. Better one great fear than continual 
apprehension.” 

“ Truly.” 

“ And so the thought occurs to me that by enabling you and 
your friends to escape from here I may obtain a sum of money 
that will make up for the loss of my employment, enable me 
to get away to some other province, far from here, and there 
eat my bread in peace and quiet. I grow old. I will make 
all the arrangements, and let you know to-morrow what time 
we start. And now for the bracelet, sir.” 

I give it him. He is gone. 



CHAPTER XXV 


MIDNIGHT THE HOUR 

T HE next morning I was in an ecstasy. My heart was 
singing a merry tune. I was raised above the earth. I 
sailed the empyrean. My gay thoughts sobered when I 
thought of the possible failure of our enterprise, but soon 
winged their upward flight again. And whatever might be, 
that had been, was. She had been within my arms ; our eyes 
had told our love ; our lips had met. She was mine, mine, 
mine; for ever mine. Our souls had mingled. We now 
stood one to all eternity. She was mine, and I was hers. 
Linked by love taken and given, we were now one for ever. 
In the communion of that unspoken betrothal, that rite of 
faith most sweet and sacred, around us now the bond that 
separated us from all the world, from all creation, within which 
was everlasting companionship and content. Friend of all 
friends, choicest of all companions, nearest of all relations, 
now, henceforth, and for ever. Her hands, her eyes, her lips 
had pledged her troth to me, acknowledged that oneness, 
made it of material adamantine, everlasting, divine. I stood on 
the balcony and looked out on the wide world with a great joy. 
With a great joy I watched it brightening. I was lifted above 
the earth. For this was not to me a matter merely of human 
passion, however high and noble, of human sentiment, how¬ 
ever deep and true. It had for me a divine significance. It 

was to me a consecration, a sacrament, a thing not of time, but 
of eternity. 

The midday meal is brought; the men have put it down 
and gone out of the door; Munsoor Khan, waiting for that, 
has uttered one word ere he follows : “ Midnight.” 

Hallelujah! 
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The meal is to me a feast. 

Then comes the lingering, leaden-footed afternoon. Not in 
India, as in England, do you desire the sunshiny summer 
hours to linger, but rather to hasten away. But to-day my new¬ 
found blitheness and steadfastness of heart enables me not to 
mind that weary slowness, though it means a delay in the 
coming of the blessed hour of our escape, though I am 
occupationless, with nothing to do but sit or stand or walk. 
My mind is busy; full of fancies, bright and rosy, full of 
thoughts. Under the management of one in the position of 
Munsoor Khan, with command of passage all through the 
fortress, free to pass all guards, at all hours, ordinarily unques¬ 
tioned ; secret movement at strange hours and in strange 
company known to all as a part of his duties, our escape 
seems sure. From here to the outer gate not far. From the 
outer gate to the river not far. I go out into the balcony and 
drop my gaze down on the winding stream. Once in the 
boat—I lay my hand on the butt of my pistol, the hilt of my 
sword—they may take us if they can. 

We must escape. This insane rising up against us must 
soon be put down. Soon will come back the old condition 
of things. I build gorgeous palaces in the future. How 
glorious will be our common life here on earth ! I have deeper 
thoughts of the eternal union. 

The past and the future relieve me of the heavy, interven¬ 
ing, needless present. And whether I think of the past or the 
future it is in connection with her. I had held her in my 
arms, our lips had met. The influence of that sacred moment 
was full upon me. The further back common past was but 
of short duration. But I remembered every minute of it. I 
remembered the moment I had first seen her, a vision of 
delight. The rides through the cold, clear, morning air, she 
on the back of my glorious Azim, my Arab horse, fit scion of 
his noble race, on whose back I should have placed no one 
else but her: how well she sat him, how well she looked! 
The joyous day of the Indian winter, with its calm, clear 
sunshine, the dark shadows under the trees, where in the fierce 
light of the other months was but a dim shade—days “so 
calm, so clear, so bright,” each one “the bridal of the earth 
and sky. ’ The days we had mostly to ourselves, for Denis was 
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busy with his official duties, Maud Alexander with her house¬ 
hold work. We passed them by ourselves in the drawing¬ 
room full of quiet and the breath of flowers, and talked of 
books and home and the land about us. Or we sat beneath 
one of the splendid trees about the house—tamarind, or 
mango, or banian; in the midst of the grounds so full of life, 
m the air, upon the ground; the parrots darting by in chatter- 
ing flight, the jay on painted wings, the gentle flight and soft 
delicious cooing of the doves of many sorts; the curly-tailed 
squirrels darting about. And I told her about my shooting 
adventures, and she loved to hear, for she came of a race that 
hunted and shot. I told her about the trees and their deep 
connection with the lives of the people, a connection which 
once held good among ourselves, my own communion with 
them has ever been close; told her as we sat beneath the 
great peepul tree, demon-haunted, its huge bole girt round 
with many a votive thread, for its roots went down into the 
souls of the people as into the soil. And there it was, I 
remember—I remember every incident as the wax retains every 
detail of the seal—watching her running about with the boy 
Philip; how graceful every movement, motion idealised ! And 
it was under the tamarind that Philip said suddenly—w'e two 
sitting silent, silent from close proximity—“ Don’t you love 
aunty, Uncle John?” (He called me Uncle John.) 

Then my thoughts go forward. Where are we to go to from 
the fortress of the great Hindu zemindar which is to be our 
haven ? Shall we get escort and carriage from him and make 
for Tulsipore? Or shall we get another boat there, and an 
escort, and voyage down the river to the point where it joins 
the Ganges, where there is a large English station? We must 
determine there. 

Then those cold-weather nights when we enjoyed the 
unwonted luxury of a fire, and closing round it passed the 
evening in laughter and merriment or in quiet talk, I incorpo¬ 
rate in the family group. Or she would sing some sad Irish 
melody with an exquisite sensibility and pathos, or a comic 
song with a delightful arch gaiety : and Denis trolled forth 
some man’s song that had in it the gallop of a horse, the bay 
of the hound: some sea song that had in it the heave and 
dash of the ocean. And we talked of our far-away homes. 
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Oh, nights so joyous and divine! And now poor Denis is 
dead. I recall how we had sat up to see the old year out, and 
wished one another a Happy New Year, and expected it. 

Her mode of salutation, the sweet, pretty winning mode of 
greeting of the Irish lady. The fascinating Irish gaiety and 
humour, with the underlying seriousness and melancholy. The 
warm home affections and the quick sympathy. The pretty 
disdain. The poise of the head, the glance of the eyes. 

As in our morning rides we had passed by some hideous 
idol, some uncouth worshipped stone, it had moved her 
sorrow and indignation, and led to much talk about religion ; 
we were at one in our zeal and strong desire for the introduc¬ 
tion into the land of a higher, purer faith : we were at one in 
our religion, held the same high ideal faith that needed but 
little of form or ceremony. 

But as the day goes by my thoughts fix most on the 
immediate future. He will bring them through the secret 
gallery to this courtyard: then we must cross the outer 
inclosure. Will there be any trouble there, any trouble at the 
gate ? 

I had remarked when I entered the fortress the great gong 
hanging from its tripod by the side of the gateway, on which 
the man on watch struck the hours. Its unusual size had 
attracted my attention. Its vibrations were very mellow. They 
had formed a pleasant break in the monotony before. To-day 
they had sounded as joy bells. 

One stroke upon it: two: three: then the eight strokes 
that proclaim the end of the midday watch. The twenty-four 
hours are divided into watches of four hours each. The hours 
at the beginning and end of the watches, twelve, four, eight, 
are struck twice over to mark them, proclaim them. At them 

is the change of guard. Two watches more to the time of 
our escape. 

The heat and the glare (which have made themselves felt 
with all my preoccupation, they are so severe) diminish. The 
afternoon has passed, the evening come. The sun is setting. 

I go out into the balcony to get a breath of cool air. I look 
down on the wide landscape spread out below me, hard, clear, 
distinct, no softening veil of mist upon it because of the 
evening. I can trace the road by which I had come for 
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a very long way. In yon direction must lie the garhi of 
Tukht Singh: and somewhere that way the garden-inclosure 
of the avatar. I begin to think of it, of Ayesha. When I 
had been recalling the past in the midst of the heavy-gaited 
hours that had just gone by, I had seemed actually to hear 
again, in the midst of the profound silence of the over¬ 
powering afternoon, the sweet singing of Mary Alexander, as 
if she were singing somewhere nigh, so distinct, so clear. 
And so now, distinct and clear, I seem to hear Ayesha ex¬ 
claiming, il Jd?i Amen I Jan Amen!” There was a great 
tension on my nerves. 

I go in and set myself to pass the time by washing, by 
eating and drinking—likewise, it was as well to take in 
provender. 

Eight o’clock : eight slow, solemn strokes, then eight quick 
rattling ones, as is the way. The last watch of the day of our 
stay has begun. Four hours more. Nine strokes unrepeated. 
Three hours. I had sat still and smoked. I rise up now. I 
go out into the balcony. The pierced window shows its 
pattern upon the round of the wall of the apartment above 
the adjoining bastion. Below me the dim void, above 
the glittering vault of heaven. I stand there. Ten slow 
strokes. With the increasing length of the strokes an 
increase in excitement. To-day I have not borne my arms 
all day. I had put them off when the men had departed. I 
now wind on the long sash, put the pistol into it, sling on the 
scimitar, loosed it in its scabbard: go out into the verandah 
overlooking the courtyard. My excitement grows sharp, at 
moments almost intolerable. But as the time for movement, 
action, draws nigh it subsides. And now the hour has come. 
The twelve slow, full, distinct, separate, long-vibrating strokes, 
and then the almost undistinguishable rattle and blend of the 
twelve more sharp, quick-struck, rapid strokes on the gong, the 
reduplication. The short clangour has died away. Deep silence 
in the courtyard again. I lean over the railing near the head of 
the staircase, so as to catch the sound of the footsteps in the 
yard, of the lowering of the chain of the door at the foot of 
the staircase. Of course they need not arrive exactly on the 
stroke of the hour. I listen and listen, but there is no sound. 
How dread the silence ! 
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One deep, solemn, single stroke. Two single strokes. 
Three single strokes. They will not come now. If they had 
been coming they would have come before this. Four slow 
strokes, and their sharp repetition. It is over. Four o’clock, 
the well-known hour of gunfire at our military stations, the 
end of the night, the beginning of the day, the hour of 
awakening and movement. 

There sweeps over me a wave of disappointment, and fear— 
has anything happened to them ? It overwhelms me. I give 
myself up to despair. But such abandonment to despair has 
to be combated by the forces of religion and manhood, as 
incompatible with each. Why die before death? A man 
must keep his energies at command, preserve the thinking 
brain, the seeing eye, the striking hand. God governs. 

I make my arrangements as on the night before and lie 
down to get an hour or two of sleep. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


FOE AND FRIEND 

T WO hours do I sleep, and I awaken much refreshed. I 
set myself to taking a hopeful view of the matter. 
There is as much reason to take that as the opposite. The 
enterprise was not one to be entered upon without perfect 
assurance of success, Munsoor Khan had said. He had said 
that as he would be leaving for good himself he would have 
many arrangements of his own to make. He would have to 
dispose somehow of his belongings. He would have to 
arrange for boatmen, a boat; the place from which it was to 
start. It might make a difference what man was on guard at 
the gate. He might have been able to get a boat and boat¬ 
men only for to-night. For that and other reasons—his great 
fearfulness of failure, “It must not be an attempt but a 
certainty, ’ he had said—he may have deferred our departure to 
to-night. I shall know when Munsoor Khan comes. I cannot 
know until he comes. Until then as well hope as despair. 

I hear the wicket open. Two servants enter. I have re¬ 
mained sitting in my room. They perform their duties, are 
about to descend. 

“ Has the eunuch not come ? ” I ask. 

“Oh yes; he is below; in the verandah.” 

I suppose he means to come up when I am alone,” I 
think to myself. 

But in my impatience I say to them— 

“Say that I am waiting for him: I mean, that I desire to 
see him.” 

I hear the ascending footsteps. I stand up. What has 
disturbed the former arrangements, for he must have made 
them, he had fixed an hour ? What is the new one ? 
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A form in the doorway. I step back. This is not the flat 
face of Munsoor Khan with its little turned-up nose, and 
beady eyes, and absence of any special expression. A man 
with a long nose set a little awry; thin lips ; close mouth; 
long, projecting chin. His big green turban and rosary 
proclaim that he has made the pilgrimage to Mecca. On his 
face a marked expression of fanaticism. Fierce animosity 
blazes forth upon it as the dark eyes kindling in the deep 
sockets fall upon me. 

“ What is it, dog of a Christian ? ” 

“What manner of speech is this?” I say, keeping down the 
hand with which I had been about to salute him. 

“ Son of swine ! eater of swine ! ” 

“What words are these?” I say, as calmly as I am able. 

“The words proper for an infidel, the manner of speech 
appropriate for a denier of the unity of God.” 

“ Your speech is not becoming; not proper, considering 
my position and rank. I am an English officer.” 

“ What care I for thy rank, thou who with thy foul tongue 
say’st that God begets and is begotten ! May his curse alight 
upon thee for the saying, and his forgiveness on me for 
repeating it! If thou wert to say it at this moment I would 
slay thee,” and he put his hand on the hilt of the sword he 
wore. “ Dog thou, and son of a dog ! ” 

I control myself, keep myself calm. What may his coming 
in place of Munsoor Khan mean? I thrust that aside. If 
he has taken Munsoor Khan’s place permanently it is only 
through him that I may be able to work for their deliverance, 
their safety, their unmolestedness. The change may have 
been due to circumstances unconnected with us. To the 
change may Munsoor Khan’s not coming be due. 

“I have spoken no word against your faith, and I am here 
in the sacred character of a guest, one to whom is due not 
only accommodation but respect.” 

“A guest! Thou a guest! The Nuwab Ali Karim, the 

Sword of the Faithful, receive thee, thou Christian, as a guest! 

A prisoner—and chains should be on thy limbs—and thou 

should sr not have food like that,” pointing to it, “but dog’s 
meat.” 

“ Kc^j,?te your tongue,” I say. 
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“ I order my tongue for thee ! ” he said furiously. “ For 
thee, a vile infidel! A Christian ! A Feringhee! One of 
those who dared assert their sway in this dominion of the 
faith. dared disturb that dominion! But that is ended, 
praise be to God, the All-powerful! The Head of the Faithful 
onee more rules in Delhi, which has run red with the blood 
of the infidel. What a splendid slaughter there ! " 

“Slaughter of weak women and helpless children.” 

“Of the breeders of infidels and of their foul progeny.” 

^ Rule your tongue ! ” I say, less calmly. 

“Rule my tongue for thee! Wine bibber! Pi- eater! 

Opponent of the Faith ! Traducer of the Almighty! Who 

givest him a companion ! Thou son of a_” 

Control your lips,” I say, interrupting him. 

“ 1 )i con A tro > my mouth for thee! I will use it to spit on 

thee And he made as if he would do so. That I could 

not allow. I drew back, on one side, and in so doing got 

behind the small dais, which I had pushed away from in 

front of the door, and this morning not pushed away so far 
as usual. J 


“ Avoid that. I am armed,” I say. 

What care I for that? Thou hast a sword. I have a 
sword too. I will slay thee, thou infidel.” 

All along he had used the derogatory thou, not the honorific 
you. His face flamed to animosity; his eyes blazed with 
hatred to a point of madness. He was preparing to attack 
me. He jerked his scimitar round. The furor of fanaticism, 
ot race hatred, was hot upon him. Those of his unhappy 
class are most eager to display their prowess—eager to over- 
come, and conquer, and subdue, and injure those of full 
manhood, and so repay their scorn and contumely; but he 
was moved by even fiercer motives now. To fight me was 
we come, much desired: if I killed him, it was gain; if he 
killed me, it was double gain; and he might count on that; 
he was a large-built, powerful man, taller than I. But I don’t 
t ink he reflected at all in the matter; he would have rushed 
upon me as a wild bull or elephant might have done, because 
ot ^he sudden fury awakened within him. 

“ Y °u do not seem to have observed this,” I said, drawing 
the pistol from the sash. “ It has two barrels.” I held it 
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out. “ Both are loaded. You cannot rush on me because of 
the dais-” 

“ Coward to get behind it! ” he glared at me, panting with 
baffled fury. “ Dog ! ” 

“ I should not mind fighting you with the sword no, I 
could not fight an honourable fight with you -” he under¬ 

stood, and I think the words went nigh to requital in full of 
all the terms of abuse he had lavished on me. 

“ I can shoot you dead. Your life is now in my power. 
And I will not spare it. If you move I will kill you. I can 
tell them that I had to take it in self-defence; they know your 
disposition ; they will believe it. I will not spare it, I say, 
unless you agree to conduct myself and the other English 
people here out of the castle and down to the river, and there 
have a boat ready to take us away. I can shoot you dead— 
without fail” — and I point the pistol straight at him; it 
brought the muzzle within a short distance of his breast— 
“shoot you dead—and will do so unless you give me your 
promise, swear to me, on the Holy Koran, that you will 
arrange to conduct my friends and myself out of the castle 
down to the river—to-night. Speak—swear to me—on the 
Holy Koran—or I fire.” 

“ Dog, and the son of a dog ! Discharge thy pistol, i Dost 
thou think I would deliver thee out of the power of the 
Nuwab for the sake of my life? Rather would I give it to 
bring thee into it, keep thee in it. And so with them—the 
female Christian dogs—may the Nuwab deal hardly with 
you all.” 

He had not flinched a hair’s-breadth ; he stood fiercely erect; 
he glared straight across at me. 

He had not, like Munsoor Khan, the weakness of fear. Had 
he, like him, the weakness of greed ? 

I saw that the fear of death would not overcome him. For 
our destruction, but not for our safety, would he give his life. 
His words rang fiercely true. They came from the inmost 
depths. I lowered the pistol. 

“ The Nuwab cannot deal hardly with us who are here in the 
character of his guests; or if this be a state of war, as his 
prisoners. That would be contrary to the mandates of the 
Koran. Truly do I remember that it is therein enjoined to 
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show kindness to the traveller, to the captive. Perhaps you 
are acquainted with its dictates—have heard them.” 

“ Have read them. I am an Arab. And it sayeth when 

you encounter the unbelievers strike off their heads until 

ye have made a great slaughter among them ; and bind them 
in bonds. 

“ That is in the fight. To the captive kindness is enjoined. 

besides our presence here is known to the countryside, to my 

nend Tukht Singh, to the English authorities. It would not 

be wise to injure us. But we are anxious to be among our own 

people Truly no fear of death have you. But he who has 

to work for his living is but a slave. Freedom and power are 

o him only who has the means to be above that need. Then 

has he command over others. Then can he sit at home at 

ease, or go whither he wishes. To be among our own people 

1 mean immediately—I would put you in that position. 

we could .pay you a sum of money that would give you an 
ample income for life.” 7 


Accursed infidel! Foul feeder on pig’s flesh! Vile 
Christian ! Intruder into this domain of the Faith ! Evil in 
habit, and foul in thought! Asperser of the sacred Book ! 
Opponent of the Prophet ! Enemy of God ! I would not 

ta lfe fr ° m thy hand » and would I take thy gold ? ” 

Pive thousand rupees,” I said. 

“ Not a lakh, not a crore.” 


I meant to say six thousand rupees ; if the escape be 
arranged for to-night.” 

“Not five nor six; not if thou didst pile them up mountain 

bign. No league nor compact can there be between us, but 

on y enmity, for thou art an infidel, and I am a true believer. 

And how was it that they allowed thee to keep thy weapons ? 

That must be remedied. The Nuwah Sahib is away to-day, 

and may not be back until to-morrow evening. But it must 

be remedied. We cannot permit strangers within the house to 
carry firearms.” 


“ Why has Munsoor Khan not come to-day ? ” 

Dog, and son of a dog! ” and he turned and strode away. 
Here was a new condition of things. I pu t aside all gloomy 

an u C ^ n j * 0 u ^k? s and very terrible and gloomy they were 
—all dread imaginings—thrust them away with both hands. 
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A new condition of things; I set myself to considering it 
calmly. The new situation—the change of custodians—might 
be due simply to some ordinary domestic circumstance. 
Munsoor Khan might have accompanied the Nuwab; that 
would account for his not coming; his not being able to carry 
out the plan of escape—for everything. The change might 
be temporary only. Munsoor Khan may resume his place 
to-morrow—to-morrow evening. Had the plan of escape been 
somehow discovered—through his movements—through the 
boatmen, or by the intuition with which Munsoor Khan 
credited his master the Nuwab? Had the Nuwab become 
aware of his having conducted me to my friends, into the 
sacred precincts of the zenana, that crime of blackest dye? 
He was cunning, untrusting, had, no doubt, a perfect system 
of espionage—that was his occult faculty, his magic, his black 
art. Had Munsoor Khan swung from the hook, been put 
into the tiger’s cage, into one of the cells in • the secret 
passage ? There had not been the faintest sign to show that 
my transit to and fro had been observed. Munsoor Khan had 
come to me the next morning as usual. And as for discovery 
of his arrangements for our departure, he had too vivid 
anticipation of what that discovery would involve for him to 
have made them so that they could be discovered. His 
position allowed of his making such arrangements without 
awakening suspicion. There was no need, as it was of no 
benefit, harmful, to add despair to disappointment. 

1 o-morrow would show whether the change of custodians 
was permanent or temporary. Here was to-day. Here was 
this fierce fanatic with his malevolence, his hatred. He was 
not to be won over. Would his enmity take active form? 
Would he try to have me disarmed? If he comes with half 
a dozen men with firearms, I must submit or lose my life. 
I could shoot one of them, but to what benefit ? The killing 
me might mean immediate active ill for them; make the 
Nuwab thus committed reckless, open the floodgate of outrage. 
Would it not be better for me to try to make my escape 
by a dash out of the courtyard when they come in the 
evening ? But was it not a mere mad thought, to overpower 
the men here, get across the inclosure, which might be 
crowded with people at any moment, get through the full 
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guard at the gate? And what good to them if I did get out? 

t might precipitate their fate. Away with that! 

And so the afternoon went by, not as the preceding one in 
hopeful dreams and delightful memories, but in anxious 
thoughts, and, do what I would, in dread imaginings. 

But they pass, disappear, when the time for the evening 

visit arrives. I pass my hand from butt of pistol to hilt of 

sword. What is about to happen ? Who are about to come ? 

A demand for my arms—am I to give them up and become 

helpless ? an attack upon me ? A time of peril—death. Or 

will it be merely the usual providing of fresh food and water, 

lghting of the lamp ? A thought strikes me. I take a gold 
piece in my hand. 

The creak crash it seems to me now—of the bolt of the 
gate, the clang of the dropping of the chain at the foot of the 
staircase; a servant comes up : no others follow. The laying 
down of the food and water and the lighting of the lamp, 
which take no time, and he is about to depart. 

“Ahem!” 

He looks at me. I hold out my hand with the gold piece 
shining upon it. He glances behind him. 

“ Yes ? ” 

“ Why has Munsoor Khan not come to-day ? ” 

He extends his fingers. I let him take the gold mohur off 
my hand. 

“ 1 do not know - I know nothing,” he says gently, and is 
gone. 

I drink of the fresh, cold water. I stand out in the 
balcony. I gaze up at the sky strewn thick with stars ; there 
come upon me thoughts of the awful mysteries of fate. 

rhe sound of the gong. How far out on the vast cham¬ 
paign be ow do the mellow vibrations reach ? How far out do 
they mark the passing hours, day and night ? How the midnight 
notes must go quivering over the sleeping land, out into the 
infinity of which we form a part and know so little ! 

The present strokes were ten ; I had counted them one by 
one. go in to make my arrangements for sleep, as on the 
nights preceding. Not to-night shall I omit to place the dais 
well against the door of the front room. I am about to close 
that door when I hear a sound below. A fumbling at the 
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door at the foot of the staircase—a soft fumbling. Do they 
mean to steal in upon me unawares? Has the new eunuch 
come himself? I can meet them or him best at the head of 
the stairs. There I have the advantage of position. I loose 
my pistol, draw my sword, close the door of my room so that 
only a little light shines through, then take my stand without 
it, on the landing. He is stealing up the short staircase. He 
is now near the top. Extending my foot I kick back the 
door. The light floods out. It falls on an upturned face. 
It is the face of my faithful, devoted Bhola Ram. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


HELP UNEXPECTED 

“'\/ r OU!” I exclaim. “Have you come from them? 

X How are they? Well? Unhurt? Unmolested?” 

“Yes—as they were when you saw them. But I come not 
from them. From another.” 

“ From another ? From whom ? ” 

“The head of the harem.” 

“From Munsoor Khan? But why does he not come 
himself? Why is another now in charge of me—one most 
inimical—who would have slain me ? ” 

“Slain you-” 

“ Had I not been armed.” 

“A Christian hater—a fierce man—well named Sher (Tiger) 
Khan. I asked about the change. They said Munsoor Khan 
was ill. But it is a house of lies.” 

“ But you come not from him, the head of the harem ? ” 

“No, sir, from another—the female head—she whom they 
call the Mother of the Harem.” 

“ What does she want with me ? ” 

“To conduct you to a friend.” 

“ To my friends ? ” 

“ She said a friend. Perhaps she meant the elder lady, 
Mrs. Alexander.” 

“There is no harmful design, no treachery, in this? This 
Sher Khan said I should not be allowed to remain armed. 
They may have become aware of my having been to see my 
friends, having been through the secret passage. How came 
you now ? ” 

183 
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“ Through a secret passage.” 

It may be designed to set on me there, disarm me, kill 
me; they could not do so here without loss to themselves, as 
you in your present position will understand.” 

“Yes,” he says, as he completes his ascent 

Then he goes on— 

“Sir, in this house one always thinks of treachery. So I 

said to her, ‘ Is any harm meant to him in this ? ’ And she 

said, No harm, but benefit.’ And I said, ‘ Swearing by your 

father? ’ ^ And she said, ‘ Swearing by my father.’ ‘Swearing 

by the Koran,’ I said. ‘ Swearing by the Koran.’ ‘ On the 

head of your son ? ’ ‘On the head of my son.’ She wishes you 
to go to her at once.” 

“Where is she?” 

“ In a room below.” 


“ Let us go.” 

W e make, as on the former occasion, for the side of the 
courtyard facing the gate. We enter the heavy-doored room 
as before. A woman is standing in it with a small lamp in her 
hand. I see it is of silver. Her sheet, or veil, is open, does 
not conceal her face. A stout-faced, middle-aged, good- 
lookmg woman, with keen, though kindly eyes. She fixes 
them on me in sharp scrutiny. For a moment I look only at 
her. 1 hen throwing a glance around I start, for I perceive 
that this is not the room in which I had been before, with 
Munsoor Khan-there is not here the same disposal of things, 
he same furniture. But the stout-faced lady, stout of person 
too has turned round and made an opening as it were in a 
wa 1, by slide of panel or opening of door, I know not, and 
following her I have passed into a gallery, not the tunnel with 
ts marble-smooth walls and its arched roof, its sanded floor 
and shts to let m the am, but an ordinary, domestic passage, 
with whitewashed walls and flat timber roof of the usual kind 

™' S ' S a re lef ' 1 feeI somewh at uncomfortable when coming 
to a door in one of its sides she opens it, and motioning Bhola 

ih Pa ! S ,? Ug ;. relOCks il - But this ma “er has to be 
gone through with. The corridor was not a long one. The 

Mother opens the door at the end of it and, motioning me to 

behind us’ T ° Ut ’. then kons t0 me and locks the door 
behind us. U e are in another corridor. She moves quickly 
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along it; stops before a heavy silk curtain, raises it, motions 

me to go through. Had I passed through a silken curtain 
before ? 

“ Treachery ? hostility ? ” 

“No—friendliness—too much.” 

“ On the Koran ? ” 

“Yes. In ! Quick ! This is a frequented corridor.” 

I pass in. She follows. 

“ Go on—to the farthest apartment—the third one ” 

“ Why-? ” 

Go on. Time is precious—every single moment.” 

I had been about to ask why Maud Alexander was here— 
why here by herself. 

This is a small, square room—an ante-chamber. I traverse 
a long, oblong room, dimly lighted; then pass into a smaller, 
but spacious room, its end semi-circular, brightly lighted. The 
sudden, superior brightness dazzles me, confuses me, for I seem 
to hear the foolish, fond jingle of the house of the incarnation 
—the sanctuary in the wilderness. I see a figure in the hollow 
of the round. It is not in English, but in oriental dress. The 
veil is thrown back from the eager, watching face, with its blaz¬ 
ing black eyes. “John, my life ! ” or “ My life, my life ! ”— the 
poor jingle means either, both, to her—she exclaims in soulful, 
soul-moving accents. It is Ayesha. She has come down from a 
ais. She sinks back on it. She does not mount on to it, 
and sit down on it cross-legged, after the usual manner. The 
unwonted emotion induces an unwonted position. She has 
simply sat down on its edge. I sit down beside her; in the 
urry and confusion of my own emotion, very close to her; on 
her left-hand side. I feel the throbbing of her heart. The 
might of human love beat in her bosom, for it looked forth 
from her eyes. I could not be insensible. I took her little 
hand in mine. She looked up at me. Her bosom heaved ; 
there came from it a sigh. She murmured the little play on 
words, which seemed to mean so much to her, with a deep in- 

te £ slt y of feelin g- I held her hand. Emotion begets emotion. 

ection begets affection. Love is precious, so gratifying, so 

compelling. It was so strong with her—I bow my head as I 
write it. 

Loved one, she said. “ Loved altogether, with all my 
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heart and soul and all the strength of my life, the life you 
saved.” 

How could I be indifferent ? Love awakens love, passion 
passion, so that all is forgotten but the momenr. But I had a 
genuine love for her, not as the other, not antagonistic to it, 
not derogatory to it, as truthful, sacred, though not rising so to 
the full heights of my being. There must be no poor self-love 
and vanity here. There must be no dishonesty here, in consort 
with that honest love. I had thought to draw her to me. I 
drop her hand. 

“ Beyond all bounds I love you.” The words must remain 
ever sacred with me. 

“ I press too close upon you,” I said, and withdraw a little 
from her. “ I can see you better now.” I turn toward her. 
“ How wonderful to find you here.” 

“ The Nuwab Ali Karim is my uncle on the mother’s 
side.” 

“ But at this moment.” 

“You knew not that I was here, in this apartment. So near 
you.” 

“ Near me ? ” 

“ Through that little window you can see the balcony of the 
apartments in which you were lodged-” 

“ As a prisoner.” 

“ I know. And I called to you once—I could not call 
again—I had not the chance—because of others with me 
here.” 

“ I heard the words, but I thought it must be memory speak- 
ing. I was gazing down on the plain, and wondering where the 
house of the avatar lay.” 

“ I could show you the direction; you cannot see the place; 
daily do I gaze that way.” 

“ Strange that you should be here now, at this moment.” 

“The will of God. lor your benefit. You saved my life. 
I am sent to save yours. And that has to be attended to. Oh, 
when I saw you first, just now, I could think of nothing but 
my love. It filled my soul. My mind. Thought of nothing 
but it, because we may never meet again. But now I must 
think of nothing but your dear life. You must leave the 
castle at once.” 
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“ How ? I am under lock and key. Locked and double 
locked in.” 

“ I can manage it. To-morrow you must eat of nothing 
but what I give you to-night. No other food—there may be 
danger in it. I will arrange for letting you out of the fortress 
to-morrow night.” 

“ Why not this night ? ” I say, eager for them. 

“ I could not manage it to-night.” 

“ Delays are dangerous.” 

“So is precipitation. Would I not let thee out of the pit 
to-night, oh, my beloved, if I could ? Didst thou not save my 
life, and would I lag in saving thine ? ” 

“ Munsoor Khan was to have delivered me on a to-morrow 
night, and he never came.” 

“ Munsoor Khan ! How ? ” 

“ He was to have come to me at midnight, taken me out 
of the fortress down to a boat, and we were to have dropped 
down the river in that.” 

“ He going with you ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“With his plunder.” 

“ His plunder?” 

“The money and jewels he could lay hands on.” 

“ I was to reward him well, at Tulsipore, or other English 
station.” 

“ Be sure he meant to take the plunder too, clever Master 
Munsoor Khan—a double haul. But he came not.” 

“ No—and another has taken his place—one most inimical.” 

“I know. You must leave the place as soon as possible. 
One will come to you to-morrow night with this as token ”— 
she holds up a curious amulet. “ Follow him—no other. He 
will lead you out of the fortress, down to the river, to a boat 
—as he had arranged, the cunning Munsoor Khan—you can 
go down the river in that until you reach the Ganges, or better, 
as that is far and the arm of the Nuwab long, stop about 
thirty miles from here and take shelter in Dharmnagar, the 
fortress of Dharm Singh, where you will be quite safe.” 

“ That likewise did Munsoor Khan propose.” 

“ Of course he would think of it too. He would think of 
getting into a safe place as quickly as possible for his own 
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sake, for he would know what would await him at the hands of 
the Nuwab if he fell into them.” 

‘ Yes, and I thought it would be better for my friends to 

find safe shelter in that fortress at once. They could proceed 

from there in a more comfortable manner and under safe 
escort.” 

“ Your friends ! ” 

“ The two ladies and the boy.” 

“ The two ladies and the boy-” 

“Yes; they that are here.” 

“ Here ! Those ! Your friends ? They ? ” 

“ You remember that morning in the dwelling-place of the 
avatar ? ” 

“ Remember it! Can I ever forget it ? ” 

“ When y° u said of your great goodness, your kindness_” 

That I loved you, and wished you to remain with us, and 
become a Mussulman, and be married to me.” 

“And I said-” 

“ That from before your love was given to a girl of your 
own race and faith, to whom you were not betrothed, but 
hoped to be, who was not more beautiful than I.” 

“ To her am I betrothed now.” 

sanctuary ? ^ ? Where went >' ou &om the 

“ To the fortress of the zemindar Tukht Singh.” 

" Oonchagaon. I know. Met you her there ? ” 

No. 


“ Where went you from there ? ” 
“ I came here.” 


“ Then where did you meet her ? ” 

“ Here.” 

“ Here! ” 

“She is one of the two ladies here—the unmarried one.” 

, ° has , caused s ° much disturbance here, in this 

household . But how could you meet her ? ” 

“ ItT! ^ h3n conducted me to their apartments.” 
Conducted you to their apartments ! By order ? ” 

Her black eyes were very powerful. They had expressed 
love very strongly; they now blazed anger. expressed 
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The rogue ! The villain ! The deceiver ! The betrayer 
of his trust! That was why he was removed from his post, 
and may he have met with his just desert. And be sure he 
has. May he have his hands and feet cut off and his eyes put 
out! The scoundrel! The base, unworthy, miserable wretch ! 
He to release prisoners ! He to violate the sanctity of the 
zenana ! Introduce you into it—to see her! May he rot in 

his grave if he be dead, and suffer the pangs of hell if he be 
alive ! ” 

“Where shall I meet my friends to-morrow night?” 

“ Meet your friends ? ” 

“The two ladies and the boy.” 

“ Meet them—why ? Wherefore ? ” 

“To go with them.” 

“ But they go not.” 

“ Go not—how can I go without them ?” 

“ What have I to do with saving them ? ” 

“ I cannot go without them.” 

“ What have I to do,” she goes on vehemently, “ with saving 
her—the leprous-faced one-” 

“ Hush ! hush ! ” 

“ In my heart to do everything for you : not in my heart to 
do anything for her.” 

“tor my sake. You say I saved your life: her deliver¬ 
ance would be more to me than my own—million-fold. I 

cannot depart without them—by myself. I came to be with 
them.” 

“But what danger to you here—what danger, if the wrath of 
the Nuwab is kindled against you, as it seemeth it is, because 
of this meeting with your friends! I knew there was danger 
when I heard of this removal of Munsoor Khan, the substitu¬ 
tion of Sher Khan. I thought it was only because he hates all 
of your religion and race. But now—with this cause—how 
Ali Karim’s wrath will flame ! A terrible man my uncle to 
those he loves not. He will be here to-morrow night-” 

“ To-night.” 

“ No, to-morrow night now. It may mean to you the 
underground cell, torture, death.” 

“ Torture or death, I go not without them. I go not 
without them for your sake.” 
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“ For my sake ! ” 

“ How should I be worthy of the favour you have shown 
me if I escaped and left behind me the wife and sister and 
son of my dearest friend? acted so basely? Would you deem 
me a true man ? ” 

“ But it jeopardises your escape. The removal of so many. 
Three more people—women—a child. It would add so 
terribly to the danger.” 

A signal twang on a guitar. 

“ Oh, my God, the end of our meeting! Oh, my beloved, 
go thou by thyself.” 

“ I cannot. I leave not the fortress without them. With 
them I go: with them I remain.” 

“ Ah me ! Art thou so determined ?—so fixed in this ? ” 

“ Most truly.” 

“ Not to change ? ” 

“ Never.” 

“ Then be it so, whatever chance. Follow him who brings 
this amulet. You will meet the others. He will pass you 
out of the fortress. I will arrange. No other could—know 
that.” 

“ I know, I know. You will have been our saviour.” 


A cough at the door of the room announced that the 
Mother of the Harem was there: had come for me. 

“ Our parting, and for ever! ” said the girl as she stood up, 
I with her. “What grief! What woe! What hurt!” she 
exclaimed, as she seized my arm with both her hands and 
looked up at me—such a look. Then she removed her hands 
and said quickly, “ Eat not the food brought to-morrow. 
The Mother will give you a packet.” 

“Come,” said the voice at the door. 


“Go, and God, the All-powerful, protect you, and conduct 
you in safety to your native land; and when there, oh, some¬ 
times think of Ayesha, ’ and she clasped her hands upon her 
breast. 


“ Blessings and thanks infinite. Never can I forget you.” 
There are looks that remain. 

Before the Mother of the Harem closed the door at the foot 
of the little staircase behind me, she handed me a packet—a 
knotted napkin. I throw this on the dais in my outer room 
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and hurry through the inner one on to the balcony. The 
beautifully pierced panel does not stand out: the window 
is dark. Below the vast dim expanse. 

After an unknown time I go in and place the dais well 
against the outer door. I must do my best to live until to¬ 
morrow night. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 


GAIN AND LOSS 

W HEN I remove my dais barrier the next morning it 
occurs to me that I had better not leave the knotted 
napkin conspicuous on it. I remove it—hide it away. 

The hours pass. The gong notes their passage. The 
courtyard, by its emptying and filling, of shadow and light, 
serves as a clepsydra. 

The two serving-men appear. As one puts down the food, 
while the other is setting down in a corner the new surahi of 
drinking water, he says to me, with a pleasant smile— 

“ A good dinner to-day, sir; eat well of it.” 

“ Why good to-day ? ” 

“Been specially prepared in the Nuwab Sahib’s own 
kitchen.” 

“You villain!” I think: a most good-humoured-looking 
man. 

When they are gone I survey the dishes with a curious 
interest. Arsenic is it ? The commonest poison. In which 
dish? In the curry, the curds, or the cakes? My first 
impulse is to empty them all out over the balcony; remove 
them instantaneously from me. Has the reader ever been in 
contact with poisoned food ? I leave the curry, empty away 
the curds, leave some broken fragments of cakes in the same 
dish, throw the rest away. I then fetch the napkin, of beauti¬ 
fully fine linen, untie its four corners: unleavened cakes of 
an exquisite delicacy and whiteness: a delicious confection : 
these from the hands of love and not of hate. 

The same two men come again in the evening. 

Why, sahib, you have eaten none of the curry ? ” says the 
pleasant-faced man. 
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“The day was too hot.” 

They are gone. 

When will the amulet-bearer come? Will he came? In 
the dead of the night when the household is asleep ? Before 
or after midnight ? About then, if he comes at all. But 
after that first experience the fear of disappointment is ever 
upon me. I count the hours with varying feelings as I had 
done then. They cannot come early, and yet I had gone into 
the verandah ready when the eight quick strokes had followed 
the eight slow ones. I cannot leave it. I fetch a light 
wicker-work stool and place it by the railing, and sit down 
upon it. I stand up. I move about. Oh, terrible hours of 
waiting! Oh, hours of infinite length ! Nine strokes, ten, 
eleven. Then came the twelve slow strokes, as if the man 
striking them felt the solemnity of the hour, then the mellow 
rattle of the following twelve quick strokes. A gleam of light 
in the courtyard. A man crossing it. He must have been told 
to come on the stroke of midnight. He has entered the veran¬ 
dah below. I hear the chain drop. I hurry down the staircase. 
I pause on the last step. “ Friend ? ” I ask. He holds a little 
circular lantern with its door slid back a bit high up, puts the 
amulet into the issuing pencil of light. “ But where are they ? ” 
“ Come,” he says, in a low, smothered voice from beneath 
the end of his loose turban, which is wound round the 
lower part of his face. I follow him. We make not for the 
gate. We pass into the feigned store-room and traverse the 
gallery, as I had done with the stout Mother the night before. 
We are in the corridor into which Ayesha’s suite of apart¬ 
ments opened. But the lad—I see by the figure, and not by 
the face, which the turban-fold drawn across it mostly hides, 
that it is a lad, not a man—goes not that way: the opposite. 
We keep in the corridor, whose darkness the faint glimmer 
from the lantern hardly illumines, for a very long way. The 
heat in it is stifling. Then with a relief, a delight, felt even at 
that moment, the open air, a moist, cool air: we are in an 
arcade by the side of a garden. We enter the garden. We 
follow a walk beneath the trees. A rapidly increasing sound— 
the sound of approaching footsteps. The lad steps away from 
the walk, behind a tree, and covers the lantern in the folds of 
his long linen coat. The man passes within a few yards of us, 
o 
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the sound of his shoed feet receding into the distance. Swiftly 
once more along the walk. The slender-columned, Moorish- 
arched arcade again. Along it. The deep, heavy, gasping, 
choking, stertorous snoring of a sleeper on the ground. Some 
men sleeping on a carpet, not in the arcade, just without it, in 
the open. We steal by close against the inner wall. Another 
long, interior corridor. A child crying and being hushed; 
moan of a sleeper; creak of bed; but mostly stifling silence. 
Relief and an open verandah again. The boy stands still 

and listens. “ Where-” I whisper to him. “ Hush ! ” and 

the rest of my sentence, “ are they ? ” remains unuttered. We 
move on. An open space. A high blank wall. We follow it. 
The lad coughs. An answering cough. A group of persons. 
The Mother of the Harem, Maud Alexander, Mary with Philip 
in her arms. “ Let me take him.” I am close to her. 

“ Chup 1 (Be silent!) ”—the Mother. The lad has gone up 
to a door in the wall and turned the key in the lock and 
pushed at it—but it moves not, holds its place. 

“ You,” says the Mother. 

I push it back with some difficulty ; not only is it heavy but 
apparently rusty on its hinges, as if it had not been opened 
for a very long time. That inference seems justified when 
we pass into a small inclosure filled with trees and bushes. 
It shows a tangled wilderness. The walks and paths are 
grass-grown. Not only that but it is filled with a multitude 
of birds, as indicated by their stir and movement, show¬ 
ing that they have found here a safe retreat and harbour¬ 
age and breeding-place undisturbed by the presence of man. 
As we move along there is about us an incessant rustle and 
twitter, a continual swoop and flutter and beat of wings. We 
have disturbed a very ancient solitary reign. Bats wheel 
about us. Owls sweep noiseless overhead. Day birds dash 
wildly by. Now we have a wall towering high above us; not 
the wall through which we entered; this is too massive and 
high, it must be one of the battlements. The lad moves his 
lantern about. He makes his way through an intricacy of 
bushes. A small open space before a short wicket in a deep 
recess. On either side of the recess a stack of bricks. I 
understand. This is to enable the recess to be filled in with 
i dIig masonry in case of an emergency. The lad opens the 
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the ill-made rowlocks, and the splash of their broad blades on 
the water; regular, persistent. “ With strength, with full 
strength,” I call to the oarsmen, “and well shall you be re¬ 
warded.” 

“ And you, too,” I say to the lad. 

“ Chupt” he says, in muffled voice. 

Onward, splash, splash. The stars pale. The eastern hori¬ 
zon, toward which we move, begins to glow. The high sides 
of the hollow of the river stand out. We can see one another’s 
faces. I can see the face of my beloved. She is seated opposite 
me. Our eyes meet. We have escaped. We are free. We 
have escaped out of the wild beast’s den. We are betrothed. 
We exchange looks of strong emotion. I rise up and cross 
over. I seat myself by her side. I take her hand in mine. 

“ Mary, darling ! ” I whisper. “ My own ! my own ! ” It is an 
overpowering moment. I like not the exhibition, by word or 
deed, of strong emotion in public. But it is an overpowering 
moment, and it is not so much in public. The man at the helm 
is standing up against the long tiller, but the boat, or rather 
barge, is a long one. The rowers have their backs to us. 
Maud is busy with Philip. There is no one near us but the 
young servitor with the loose end of his turban round his face; 
perchance asleep, dozing—his head is on his knee. The 
touch of her hand sends a thrill through every nerve in my 
body. There is a thrill in my voice as I whisper, “ My love ! 
My life ! ” My being is stirred to its profoundest depth. She 
looks at me. She cannot choose but look. My soul draws 
hers. She turns her beautiful face slowly round toward me. 
In my eyes is the flaming of my heart. I feel it. She drops 
her eyes. She withdraws her hand. The strength of that 
love-look has startled, overpowered her. In the course of a 
varied life I have had occasion to note how intensely, how 
vividly, a strong emotion—such as anger, fear, horror, hatred, 
religious fervour, as some I can recall—may display itself 
sometimes on the human countenance. My face, no doubt, 
displayed love to the utmost, for I felt it to the utmost. There 
is a low cry of pain. It is from Ayesha’s trusty boy agent. 

I look toward him. He struggles up, is standing on the 
broad end of the boat. What is it ? What has he seen ? The 
morning is now clear. “ What is it ? ” I cry. 
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I jump up. The morning is now clear. The lad is near; but 
for a moment I see him as not seeing. My thoughts and feel¬ 
ings had been deeply engaged. We all know how with such 
preoccupation it is difficult to turn the attention from one thing 
to another; difficult to understand, even to hear, what is said 
to you suddenly, to see what is presented suddenly to your 
gaze. His turban has been disturbed ; the fold has fallen away 
from his face. Our eyes meet. 

“ Ayesha ! ” I exclaim. 

She has leaped into the river. A moment to drop sword and 
pistol, and I have leaped in after her. I cast my eyes down 
the river as I rise to the surface, but I see nothing of her. We 
were here in a swift race close under the bank. It would carry 
her away. I swim down it with strongest stroke; but I see 
nothing upon the now bright surface of the water. I look 
onward, this way and that—nothing; I look back—nothing but 
the broad, square bow of the boat. From it come shouts and 
cries. I hear the quickened splash of the oars. The swirling 
stream must have carried her under, and she may rise lower 
down. I strike into the full strength of the race—its mid¬ 
current. I was a very powerful swimmer. But my clothes, if 
light, are constricting. I have my shoes on. Some of the 
swirls prove almost too much for me. I have great difficulty 
in getting away from them. Even outside the race I can now 
float only on my back. The boat has come up to me. “ Come 
in, sir.” “ Have you seen her ? ” “No.” I strike out again. No 
sign of her. I am quite exhausted now. They haul me into 
the boat. 

“ Lid you see her rise ? See her anywhere ? ” 

“ Her—the sahib’s mind has become confused,” says the 
boat-master. “We saw nothing of the lad after he fell in—not 
once, not anywhere. He must have gone under immediately, 
and been carried away. I looked and steered along the edge 
of the race. Drowned for sure. A lad I knew not. Ahead 
a village we must avoid. We must to the other side. Pull! 
Hard ! Together ! ” 

I stand there for a while shivering and shaking. Then I 
move up to the bow very miserable, shivering in soul and body. 

“ Mr. Hayman ! ” cried Maud, in a tone of deep emotion, as 
I sank down on the bench, “ how brave of you-” 
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“ It was a woman,” said Mary. 

“ It was a woman,” I said. 

But it was not a time for talk or explanation or lamentation. 
This the time of greatest stir and movement, over the land above, 
on the river below; the time of greatest congregation by the side 
of the water, on bank or ghaut; people come down to wash 
and pray, to water their animals, to carry back water for 
domestic purposes. In making for the other side of the river 
we cross the line of a ferry, come almost in contact with the 
ferry-boat. From it a sudden yell, shouts of “Feringhee! 
Feringhee ! ” A volley of foul abuse. I seize my sword and 
pistol. Among the passengers by the boat are some sepoys. 
They are not in uniform, but I recognise them at once. They 
shout to our boatmen to stop, to their own men to pursue. 
Will our men obey? I take my pistol by the butt. They do 
not. The ferry-boat keeps on her way; there are in her other 
people besides the sepoys, the latter have no means of com¬ 
pulsion, have not their muskets. We are soon wide apart. 
But it was an uncomfortable moment. We have to be 
continually on the look-out. The boat being slowly tugged up 
stream by the long file of half-bent, slow-moving towers, having 
over their shoulders the long thin lines at which they strain— 
we do not mind that. But constantly we are passed by, or 
pass, boats going down stream like ourselves. It is toward 
these that we look anxiously, watch them anxiously from the 
first moment that we catch sight of them; most closely, 
anxiously, when we see them overtaking us; any one of them 
may be in pursuit of us, may be filled with the Nuwab’s men. 
That boat putting off from the bank and making to cross our 
path, she may be putting off to intercept us. This close¬ 
swimming herd of buffaloes crossing the river in a black mass; 
the boys in charge standing upright on their backs shout 
“ Feringhee! Feringhee! ” They cannot hurt us, but the 
knowledge of our being on the river will spread along the 
banks. There are towns and fortresses along the river which 
we have to pass by, at greater or less distance according to the 
run of the stream. I his town—the long lines of steps of its 
ghaut are crowded with people, the sudden bustle and stir 
among whom shows that we are observed. There are boats by 
the ghaut. Will they put out after us ? They do not. We 
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enter a long, narrow, solitary reach of the river with high steep 
banks on either side. At the end of it I ask of the boat- 
master, the nakhuda , which is, syllable by syllable, “ boat god,” 
how far we are now from our destination. “ Not very far after 
we pass that fortress; there, on the left bank.” We have 
reached the fortress, are passing it by. We look up at it 
crowning the bank with its low circular bastions. A sudden 
roar, a splash in the water. We have been fired at from its 
walls, from that centre bastion. “ Is that the morning gun, 
mother ? ” says Philip, awakening from his sleep. The morn- 
ing gun is fired in all our military cantonments. 

“ Is it a salute, mother ? ” he asks, as two other reports 

follow. There is a very constant sounding of salutes in 
India. 

One of the shots has passed very close over the boat. 

11 Gh, Kewati! ” calls one of the oarsmen, who had ducked 
his head as it rushed over, to the boat-master, “ this is not in 
our agreement. We came not to be shot at. There ! ” 

Another shot close over the boat. I had seen the flash, 
heard the roar, the humming through the air, and now saw the 
round shot, a nine-pounder I judged from the report, go 
ricochetting down the river. 

“Pull harder! so shall we be sooner out of reach of the 
balls,” cries Kewati. 


I note how the mother has bent down over the boy. Have 
they, in the fort, been informed of our being on the water, 
fired at us because of their own enmity, as an excitement, 
amusement, or has the Nuwab sent his horsemen after us, sent 
word to them here to stop us? 

A couple of discharges more. But it is long shooting now. 
The current sets away from the bluff on which the fortress 

stands. But as we look back we see a boat put out from 
under the fortress. 

The foremost oarsman, he who had been troubled by the 
close passage of the shot, calls out, 

“A boat, coming after us, Kewati.” 

So there is,” says Kewati, as he leans against the heavy 
tiller. “ Coming in pursuit of us. So—yes,” he says quietly, 
as he glances back, “in pursuit.” He seems to me to take it 
somewhat too quietly—too indifferently. 
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water takes place every day: all life, and therefore ours, is 
sacred here. There is about the whole place the strange, 
haunting quiet of a great mansion or town not adequately 
occupied. But a few people on the long-stretching ghauts: 
but a few people in the long streets: in the wide square : long 
lines of houses and shops unoccupied: I ask the boat-master 
why ? 

“They are occupied at the time of the great annual fair. 
The town is quite full then. The town is built with reference 
to that period. Then multitudes come to bathe in the sacred, 
healing water; to buy and sell. At other times it is as you 
see it now.” 



CHAPTER XXIX 


A HAVEN OF SAFETY AND DELIGHT 

A T Dharmnagar we passed seven days—seven golden days. 

, We ran into the safe haven from the storm-vexed, 
dangerous sea: we reached the life-giving oasis from the 
death-dealing desert. To me it was the oasis in the journey 
of life, the Isle of the Blest in the voyage of existence. 
When I recall the time, as sometimes I wish to and some¬ 
times I do not, it comes back to me as in a golden dream. 
Safety, quiet, peace : the joy of escape : and to me the divine 
bliss of love. This is a personal record. Safety after what 
danger! quiet after what turmoil! escape from what danger! 
escape from what apprehension—which if the reader has not 
shared with me it is because I did not care to dwell on it 
—apprehension of things worse than torture and death: the 
racking of the body, what that to the torture of the soul? 
death, a blessing compared to those abysmal depths of degra¬ 
dation and shame. No wonder all our hearts leaped light. 

There was the physical agreeableness and delight. We were 
well lodged. We had a beautiful set of apartments, large and 
cool and airy, which on one side looked down into a pretty 
garden, on the other commanded a wide fine view. There 
was the atmosphere of kindness, the lavish attention to our 
wants. There was the ample supply of food and drink— 
ample, choice, and delicate; the variety of cakes, of fine 
meal, with which you could eat your food so cleanly and well 
without harsh knife or fork; the variety of excellent dishes: 
rice of a delicate grain and an exquisite sweetness, such as 
we had never seen before; the fruit, not of the land (at this 
dead season it produces none), but the grapes and apples of 
Caubul: the many sherbets, the well-cooled water, choicest 
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drink of all. We had numerous attendants, deft and kindly, 
attentive, exquisitely clean in dress and person. 

We had the relief and delight of a change of season. It 
was like the removal of a heavy weight, the release of a 
choking, constricting band, the stepping from an over-heated 
room into the open air, a sudden rush of relief and of delight. 
This dead intermediate time is one of the worst periods of 
the year: described of old once and for ever, “ when the 
heaven that is over thy head shall be brass and the earth that 
is under thee shall be iron.” The earth baked dry. The air 
dead still and motionless. No mitigating power in the brief 
night; the flaming sun pouring down an unbroken flood of 
heat and radiance during all the long day. During the days and 
nights in the den of iniquity from which we had just escaped 
my thoughts and feelings were so occupied that I made but 
slight mention of the heat, but it had been terrible. The 
night of our arrival here the rain came, “ the monsoon 
broke.” The great cloud mass rolled up from the east. The 
lightning flashed, long and bright: the thunder rolled, deep 
and heavy : the deluge fell. The next morning Nature awoke 
to a new life. “The water which is the life ” had come. She 
laughed out. The people shared in her joy. With them the 
same rejoicing as with us in the springtime in England, but 
with a deeper joy. For it means a great dread removed. 
When the rain is delayed in its coming there rises up before 
the cultivator the dread spectre of Famine. If delayed too 
long it may mean no produce from his fields, the death of his 
cattle, and, in those days, it might mean that there was 
nothing left for him and his wife and children but to lie down 
on the fruitless earth and die. A sudden thrill ran through the 
land. The softened earth can now be broken and the seed 
put into it: there will now be herbage on the grazing-grounds. 
There will be food for man and beast. The ploughmen hurry 
forth. 1 he late solitary, silent fields are now populous; from 
them comes the joyous sound of labour. We could not but 
share in the universal joy. And my two ladies and the boy 
had a direct personal share in it. For now in the general 
outburst of pleasure the women and girls put up their swings 
under the fresh-washed trees and sing their vernal songs— 
swinging sing, and singing swing. This took place here, in 
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the inner garden of the zenana, and they, the other mem¬ 
bers of our party, were asked to take part in the merry¬ 
making. And that intercourse with the ladies of the household 
also—but to finish with the season change. 

How delightful the cool, moist air—the cool breeze ! How 
delightful the cool, long sleep! And there was now the rare 
pleasure of clouds. The great cloud mass had passed on, 
but it had left behind it a trail of scattered clouds which 
moved across the sky before the soft eastern breeze for the 
next four or five days, taking on as they sailed over the most 
beautiful tints of pink and brown, casting down soft moving 
shadows on the earth. There were gorgeous sunsets. Now 
was thrown into the landscape what had not been in it for 
many a month past—colour and distance. We all three took 
a great pleasure in scenery; but to Mary Alexander and my¬ 
self especially there was a very deep delight in a fine view, 
a great joy in a beautiful landscape. And there were many of 
these to be found here. In the now tempered golden sun¬ 
shine, with the new flush of green upon it, with the drifting 
clouds making continual play of shade and sunshine, massing 
into great snowy peaks and promontories on the far distant 
western horizon, the vast champaign below us, with its woods 
and groves and villages, presented a splendid prospect the 
whole day long. There were many pretty views along the 
margin of the sacred channel, both on its town and its island 
side. The prettiest was from the end of the island looking 
down stream. To the right, airily piled up, in confused 
irregularity, such as that of phantasy or dream, the white- 
called, flat-terraced houses of the town shimmered in the haze 
between the strong block of the fortress, our home, above, and 
the graceful lines of ghauts and temples below: to the left lay the 
many-groved island, with its beautiful commingling of foliage: 
along the edge of the water, on the island side, stood huge 
banian trees and many small ghauts and small temples, on the 
town side extended the noble lines of steps of two or three 
splendid ghauts, above which, amid varied foliage, rose high 
up the tapering, fretted spires, showed the square block and 
projecting porch, of the four great temples: and all, on either 

side, temple, tree, grove, ghaut, houses, fortress, was reflected 
in the water. 
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We enjoyed moving about in the town, which and the 
island were quite safe to us, because of their sacred character 
and of the power of their lord our host. There hung over 
them an indescribable air of repose and quiet; a placidity, 
a hush. All violence was banished from them. The town 
just now was more than half empty. The tameness of the 
birds and beasts, and of the fish, due to their being un¬ 
molested and fed, added to the general sense of peace and 
quiet and amity. The Brahminee bulls wandered about, fat, 
tame, and sleek. Birds hopped and flew around you quite 
close. Even the pariah dogs, elsewhere so gaunt and fierce, 
here were fat and smiling. We often stopped to see the 
pretty sight of the pigeons being fed. But what Philip loved 
best was to get to the water’s edge on one of the ghauts and 
feed the fish. Two or three bits of unleavened cake thrown 
on the water, and soon a shoal was below us, and it was 
delightful to watch the movements—the quick dart of the 
little fish, the swift, sinuous rush of the big ones; to watch 
them hang and move about in easy security and quiet; rise 
and sink so softly; move about with a fine delicacy of motion, 
in curves of exquisite beauty; circle through the water more 
gracefully than the doves and pigeons above through the air. 
The boy put his hand with food in it below the surface of the 
water, and the small fish soon formed a silvery circle round it: 
or the hand was Mary’s. 

Or we crossed over to the island, in our host and protector’s 
own boat, and passed there many hours wandering about 
among the groves or sitting by the margin of the stream, while 
the boy flitted about happy as a butterfly. 

Then the indoor life was full of interest, more especially to the 
ladies, and through them to me. For they had now the rare 
and oft-wished-for experience of entry to a zenana. Whether 
exceptional or not, here, to judge by what they told me, and 
what I learnt from my own attendants, was no confirmation of 
the ordinary notion of a zenana as a dirty cage, though with 
golden wires, in which was kept a pretty bird, breeding and 
feeding its only permitted occupation. In fact, here was a 
case, as there are, no doubt, plenty others, of a native lady 
whose life, however different in outward circumstances, owing 
to differences of race and climate and material adjuncts, was 
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in essentials the same as that of a lady in a similar position, 
the wife of a landed proprietor, in England two hundred 
years or so back—and I may pause to say that in judging 
of home life in India we should remember that if there is 
in many ways with regard to speech and action a greater 
coarseness, a lower level of delicacy and refinement, than with 
us now the same was the case with our ancestors of those two 
hundred years or so back. If like her English prototype our 
hostess had little book learning or general information, she 
had a thorough knowledge of everything about her, was a 
most capable manager of her household and family affairs, 
bhe took a prominent part in the management of her 
husbands domain because of his visionary character. I 
heard of her as kind and beneficent, if imperious; as “ re¬ 
nowned for her piety, her intellect, her goodness of heart, 
for the generous if strong hand. The two ladies found her a 

whn dS °jT e ’ woman - with a fine bearing and carriage, 

who showed them exceeding kindness. She showed the 

greatest^ sympathy with them in their dangers, suffering, and 

loss. You are now a widow,” she said to Maud Alexander, 

no evil greater than that. What woe to live on the earth 

separated from your husband! Truly, it was wrong of your 

Government to deprive us of our cherished rite of Sati.” 

hey went daily into the zenana and spent many hours there. 

A real friendship sprang up between them and the Tara Bhai, 

made the greater by the delight her children had in the 

Th “P " y0f Ph,ll P' b y their tempestuous liking for him. 

1 heir telling me what they had seen and heard in the zenana 

rmusinV 0 Tr SUje u t ° f ^ There Was much of il ver y 

an ;? 6 ' the first English women the Tara Bhai 

even TU er ° f the Zenana had spoken ‘°. seen near 

mnrle nf per P etU!1 l ea g er questioning as to their 

mode of life: they were full of curiosity and wonderment. 

said Maud 6 * d ° W " her hair a " d pUt il up a S ai ">” 

abundYnl'^h' 6 !?' ^ eaut ' ful fi a ‘ r > of a rich brown hue and very 
abundant which went well with her deep blue Irish eyes. * 

“ Ah nn ?e al . Sa ‘ d t0 Mar y : ‘ a re very beautiful.’» 

Oh no, no!" cried Mary. 

Of course she was. 
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“ You know she did,” went on Maud. “ Then she added: 
‘ But you would look more beautiful if you wore a nose-ring. 
The face looks so naked without it.’ How would you like 
Mary to wear a nose-ring, John?” 

“ Well, it would be rather in the way of-” 

“ Eating, of course,” said Maud, while Mary blushed. 
“ You meant eating.” 

“ Well, no,” I said. 

“ Hush, John ! ” said Mary. 

They often found me too literal. 

I had several interviews with our host, but I never estab¬ 
lished the same friendly relations with him, Dharm Singh of 
Dharmnagar, as I had with Tukht Singh of Oonchagaon. 

Dharm Singh, as I learned from my attendants, was a man 
of renowned and extraordinary piety; foremost in works of 
beneficence. He dug wells and tanks; planted trees; built 
ghauts and temples; fed the Brahmins and the poor; cherished 
all animal life; had made all the great pilgrimages; was un¬ 
failing in the performance of all his religious duties; profuse 
in offerings; given to devout contemplation, as prescribed for 
attaining to perfection; plain in his apparel; simple in his 
diet—everything he ate was not only cooked, but cultivated, 
by Brahmins; a most devout and holy man. And that made the 
division between us. Not on my part, but his. When I went 
to see him his whole desire was to be kind and courteous, not 
to offend. But there was an involuntary Brahminical aloofness, 
a shrinking away, as if my moral and physical effluvium was 
not agreeable to him, as if I were offensive to him, indeed, 
stank in his nostrils. Was I not of a murderous race? Was I 
not an eater of the flesh of kine ? Under these circumstances 
I did not care to prolong my conversations with him. Besides, 
he always gave the talk a character which prevented me from 
taking any sustained part in it. He would not talk about the 
circumstances of the hour, about the outbreak, with reference 
to which he made the one remark that it was due to our kill¬ 
ing of kine, that had provoked the wrath of the gods against 
us. He would only talk not politics but metaphysics. His 
most constant theme was the sanctity of all life, that effluence 
of the bright influence uncreate. 

“ I hope you have slept well ? ” 
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“ By your beneficence,” I answer. 

out) ” le AnH fh SP T a- SayS; “ the daily Ni ™ n « (blowing 
out;. And then he discourses of Nirvana. b 

could exceed^ hand ’ he Was m0St kindly in his acts 1 nothing 
could exceed his generosity and care for our comfort. 

. But above and beyond all else there was to me the divine 
joy of love. My beloved, with whom had just been sealed the 
everlasting compact, was here, and I had close and constant 

^ ° Ur —Panionship was of a condnu 
u e l T character such as it could not have been 

LuaTdlffide y ^ C,rCUmStanCeS ' There were none of the 

usual diffidences and restraints and want of opportunity We 
were continually alone together. Maud Alexander was much 
occupied with her boy. He claimed the most of her attention 

child And’o" P ’iK N ° Cl ° Ser bond than tha ‘ of mother and 

le her T„ Z Wlthoutn “ s from that drew us the closer to¬ 
gether. In the present solitude of the island we three would 

or ITT T S ° me Shady grove ’ while Phili P sported about near • 

fi h wl'ih PUfSU L d hiS faV ° Urite amusement of feeding The 

fish, we three would sit together by the edge of tire river- 

i ia " f « “U 

deeoened „ k , ’ V h leafy £1,ence of ‘he dense grove, 
tof the waier L l V C °° ing ° f the doves ’ b V the ^e 

• ,1 u’ 1 hp-lap in our ears, our eyes followin'* its laDse 

fc The Ufe° U o S f e thT^ "' aS dra "' n Continuall >'> through Philip,' 
on tfeIsLTd Tva’s UtZeTLf 'a.T™' “ d 

o? slldT tZnd al °" g the 

, shade, or under the wide-sweeping boughs of the ancient 
mango trees, which made such beautiful vistas before us as we 

TonTastTf th nt T nCe f V T° W beautiful the combination and 

T ° f tcathery young palm trees by the side of 
the thick-columned, dark-foliaged banian! How beautiful this 
avenue of sheeshum trees, with their graceful drooping boughs, 
and the pretty chequering of light and shade beneath! We sat 
in the innermost shady bower, sacred and sequestered, of some 

S “ t , ba “’ ln the innermost shrine of the great leafy temple, 
with its dim religious light,” its soft chant of doves, or synn 
phony of other birds, nature’s choristers, with sacred clasp of 

P 
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hand, and hallowed embrace, and holy kiss, with words of love 
and tenderness, until thought’s melody became too sweet for 
utterance, and we sat silent and overcome, wrapped in our 
passion’s golden purity. The isle was our Garden of Eden, 
our sweet Paradise. Or we went up to its upper end as the * 
sun was setting in glory and gazed at the beautiful view look¬ 
ing down the sacred channel. Or we went down to its lower 
end and looked down the broad expanse of the full width of 
the river, and it carried our thoughts onward to the great 
sacred city of Benares, of interest to us now, at this moment, 
solely because of the English troops stationed there, onward to 
Calcutta, the point of help, to the sea, which everywhere leads 
to England. 

Then within doors we had a great part of the day to our¬ 
selves, Maud Alexander being busy with Philip, or away with 
him in the zenana. Days of busy, eager talk, or silent com¬ 
panionship, mutual dreaming. We sat in the shady back 
verandah above a garden-courtyard which with the golden 
sunlight falling on the broad green masses of leaves, on 
brilliant clusters of flowers, formed a pleasant adjunct though 
not looked at much, for we sat weaving swift language from 
impassioned themes, or silent, enthralled in the sense of our 
proximity. 

And we sat there in the quiet of the afternoon deeper 
than that of night. And that golden quiet seemed to 
symbolise the divine restfulness, surpassing all active joy, 
which had now fallen on my spirit. There was an end of the 
restlessness of the soul seeking for its mate. The turmoil was 
ended. The divine, everlasting haven was reached. Soul / 
had met soul, never to part. In her was the concentration 
of that communion and sympathy which man seeks with his 
kind. Here was the doubling of one’s life by the sharing with 
another of one’s thoughts and feelings and sympathies and 
recollections; of one’s whole being, intellectual, imaginative, 
sensitive. 

The shadow of the past was upon us, the sorrow of the loss 
of husband, brother and friend. And with me was the 
additional grief, great, profound, of the self-sacrifice of poor 
Ayesha. But the present is potent, its demands imperative. 

It has the advantage of the past. If not an opiate it is an 
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anodyne. If it cannot obliterate, it can soften, must overlay, 
the memories of the past. We see in ordinary life how the 
small daily cares, the needs of the body, are stronger than love 
or death. The present here was vivid, insistent, fraught with 
tremendous issues. And the future pressed. Now that her 
husband was dead, Maud Alexander had to arrange for her 
immediate future, for her going home with the boy. We had 
much talk about that. The future was not so uncertain that 
we should take no thought of it. We were surrounded by 
danger. But we were safe here. And we were buoyed up, as 
all had been since the outbreak, by the thought that Delhi 
must soon fall, and with its fall would return the ancient peace. 
By the death of her brother, to whom she had come out, the 
ordered course of Mary Alexander’s life had been disturbed 
too; she too had to take thought for her future movements. 
She had a sister in another part of India: would her mother 
wish her to go to her, or return with Maud ? Here I inter¬ 
posed. She must do neither. She must marry me. She 
must make her home with me. And that as soon as possible. 
The persuading her to that was delightful. The thoughts of 
convenience and personal advantage in the matter made 
her sensitive. “You will be marrying me because it is 
convenient for me—it may not be convenient for you.” 

Convenient!” There was but one answer to that. Our 

marriage at the earliest possible moment settled, how much of 

deepest possible interest and moment to ourselves did that 

give us to talk about ? What was to be the form and 

furnishing of our home, the ordering of it ? We went into 
delightful details. 

And so the talk flowed on and on, with many a touch of 
tenderness or merriment in it: how often it led to tenderness, 
to passion, to declaration of love by word or deed ! Then, 
With reference to that future, we discussed my hopes and 
wishes and ambitions in connection with my career. 

What did we not talk about ? We talked about books and 
music and songs. I told her about the folk-lore and supersti¬ 
tion of the land, of which I had learnt much sitting by camp 
res, and she told me about those of Ireland, her home was 
y its melancholy western main. We talked of our families, 
the families of which each was about to become a member. 
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Our talk was often merry and gay. There was her natural 
Irish gaiety and humour, and with her cheerfulness was also a 
principle. She would make light of dangers and difficulties, 
meet them with a smiling countenance. But the sense of fun 
was strong within her. There was her charming raillery. 
The June days were very long but they were not long enough 
for our talk. 

Then came the nights, nights some of which would have 
become an everlasting memory by their own character, so 
splendid and gorgeous were they, the sky of an intense deep 
blue, the stars shining with a wondrous lustre, the moon with 
a rare effulgence, frosting the trees with silver. Our souls were 
lifted up within us. Our love thrilled about us as we sat silent; 
silent with emotion too deep for the brief fathom-line of 
thought or sense; eternal moments, moments of feelings that 
pass away but cannot die, folded in their own eternity. The 
hour was sacred. We talked of things high and holy, and 
divine. 

The seven days swept by. On the night of the seventh we 
left- We ourselves had settled that we should make for 
Tulsipore or go down the river; our good host thought both 
those courses dangerous; he thought we had better proceed to 
the station of Rahun, situated on the River Ganges, to which 
he could ensure us safe conveyance. Though so opposed to all 
violence he kept a large body of armed retainers, both horse and 
foot. He could furnish us with a strong escort. The going to 
Rahun was the more acceptable to me because the chaplain there 
was my cousin, with whom I had stayed a short time before, in 
whose house I knew that not only I but my friends would find 
a resting-place, a hearty welcome; that they would find there 
with him and his wife what they so much needed, a home, 
comfort, friendship, soothing ; as many a one in trouble had 
done before. The only question was about the hospitable 
house being already full. But that we should see. 

. . A ? d 80 once more out ft° m the port of safety, on to the 
inimical open sea. But we had now smooth calm passage. 

\ e could not but have apprehensions that murdered sleep 
for all of us except Philip. Deeply did they trouble me, though 
I said nothing about them. Nor did they, though they too, 
more especially the mother, must have felt them. 
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But we made our voyage, our night journey, without incident. 
Here we are standing in front of the gate of my cousin’s com¬ 
pound, our carriage and escort dismissed, according to the 
desire of the man in charge of us; there was no need for him 
to drive in, we had no luggage, and he seemed averse from 
doing so. Here we stand in a group.* 

The reader has observed, of course, that Major-General Hayman has, 
in this chapter, made use of certain expressions of Shelley’s without giving 
quotation marks.—R. E. F. 



CHAPTER XXX 


IN AN ENGLISH HOME AGAIN 


I FIND the gate locked, an unwonted circumstance, one 

indicative of the time. We call to the watchman : he 
unlocks it. 

“Where is your master?” I ask, as we walk up toward the 
house with him. 

“Asleep on the housetop,” he replies. The house was a 
flat-roofed one. 

In the front verandah a servant is laying the “little break¬ 
fast.” At the end of this verandah were the stairs leading up 
to the lower level of the roof; it had two levels, the upper 
over the two main, central rooms, and the lower over the side 
rooms and verandahs surrounding them; as if you were to lay 
a small book on the top of a big one. 

“I will go up and tell my cousin of our arrival,” I say, as 
I hand my companions chairs. 

“ To think that we are in a bungalow again! ” said Maud, 

as she sank down in hers. “ Oh, thank God ! Thank God ! ” 

I mount the staircase. Against the side of the raised 

central block, right opposite the opening of the staircase, as 

if to guard it, stood the bedstead on which my reverend 

cousin lay. By the head of the bed stood a chair: on it a 

Bible, a candlestick, and a big cigar-case; against it leaned a 

rifle; over the back of it hung a sword; against the wall, 

near by stood a fowling-piece. A dog had barked and rushed 

down the staircase on our entering the verandah, but had 

become quiet to my “ Hye, Toby, old boy! Hye • ” He 
knew me. 

Ugh ! Augh ! Ahem ! ” groaned and muttered the sleeper 
as I stepped on to the roof, and the bedstead creaked under 
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the weight of his burly frame as he turned over toward the 
wall. No doubt he had been disturbed by the barking of 
the dog; then the sudden silence had allowed the Lethe wave 
of the soothing early morning sleep to flow over him again. 

“ Septimus ! ” I say softly. 

“ Ugh ! Augh ! ” 

“Septimus !” somewhat louder. 

“ Septimus ! ” is echoed, faintly, from the upper terrace. I 
had never heard it before thus tremulous, but I knew it, the 
voice of my cousin’s wife. Then she too was sleeping here: 
on the upper level, as more secure. 

“ Septimus ! ” I call again softly. 

“Septimus ! Oh, Septimus! ” cries the voice above, tremu¬ 
lously, fearfully. 

“ What is it ? ” growls the sleeper. 

“ Do you know I thought I heard the voice of John 
Hayman crying out ‘Septimus’?” 

“What nonsense—disturbing a fellow—in his beauty sleep.” 

“I did.” 

“ Dreaming.” 

“ Septimus,” I say more softly. 

“There! Septimus, there! I heard it again.” 

“ Zounds ! so did I—or thought I did. We can’t both be 
dreaming.” 

“You are not dreaming. It is I, I myself, John Hayman.” 

A faint shriek from above. 

“ Good Lord ! What does it mean ? ” and the bed groans 
aloud as he rolls himself over. 

“ It is I myself—not my ghost.” 

He throws his short legs over the side of the bed and 
sits up. 

“ You yourself—Jack Hayman ! Not a ghost ? ” 

“ No.” 

He jumps up. In his night garb of roorta and pyjamas he 
looks like a squat Pierrot. He draws back a little as he sees 
my form in the dim morning light. 

“Flesh and blood?” 

“ Such (truly),” I say. “There,” holding out my hand. 

He takes it in his huge fist and gives it, after feeling it 
gently to make sure, a mighty squeeze. 
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“It is himself, Jack Hayman, Edie; Jack. I have got 
hold of him,’' and he gives my hand another vice-like grip. 

“Take care; it’s flesh and blood,” I cry out. 

“ Ho ! ho ! ho ! Jack Hayman,” and he lets it go. 

“ We thought you were dead, Jack.” 

“ I am not dead.” 

“ ‘ I’m not dead at all, said Jack Robinson,’” and he trolled 
out the refrain of a song then popular. “ He is not dead, 
duck ; not a bit of it. All alive and kicking, O ! ” 

“ I have just arrived,” I say. 

“ Just arrived—where from ? Above or below ? ” 

“ Neither—from the district,” I say, laughing. 

“Bringest thou with thee airs from heaven or blasts from 
hell ? ” 

“The former, I hope.” 

“What is it, mamma? Who is it, mamma?” cried a voice, 
whose plaintive thinness I knew too well, from above. 

“ Uncle Jack—you know—who was here a little while ago 
and gave you so many toys.” 

“And used to be my horse, like papa is my elephant?” 

“ Yes, darling.” 

“ I am very glad he has come back.” 

“So are we, my dear—very glad. We thought he had gone 
away from us for ever.” 

Below resounds the bright gay note of chanticleer. 

“Come down, Edie, come down at once. Come down as 
you are. Don’t you hear the cock crow? He’ll be vanishing- 

leaving nothing but a sulphurous st-, ahem ! smell, behind 

him. He’ll be off before you can say Jack Robinson.” 

She came down in her white dressing-gown, in which, with 

her pale face and slender form, she herself looked like a 

ghost; in which, with that sweet, pure beautiful face, and that 

slender graceful form, she looked angelical. She holds out 

the pietty hand, so soft in make and motion: she looks at 

me vvith her tender grey eyes, and with their welcoming gaze 

is mingled a look of awe. I had been dead, and was now 
alive again. 

Oh, thank God! I am so glad.” We were great friends, 
my cousin’s wife and I. 

I really thought it was your ghost when I heard your 
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voice,” she goes on. “ It made my heart stand still when I 
heard you calling ‘ Septimus. 5 ” 

“We thought you were dead, killed, murdered. We gave 
you up for lost. It is not right of him, my Buffalo”—he 
was in the habit of inventing the most inappropriate names 
for his wife—“is it? To come turning up like this? After 
all our sad mourning. Phew! Be off! Begone! Vanish! 
Disappear ! Aroynt thee, witch ! 55 

“Don’t mind his nonsense, Jack,” said Edith, in her soft 
sweet voice. 

“ I won’t aroynt—I mean to stay; that is to say if you can 
take me in.” 

“ My dear boy, of course,” said Septimus. “ But how did 
you escape ? We did mourn you as dead. The seeing you 
again was the last thing we expected.” There was a sudden 
touch of deep feeling in his voice : we were friends as well 
as relatives. “ But how did you escape ? We heard— 
circumstantially—that all the officers of your regiment were 
killed.” 

“I am afraid they were—all but myself—all those with it.” 

“ But how did you escape ? Why are you not dead ? 
Where do you come from ? ” 

“ I will tell you all about that-” 

“To be sure. You would like a wash, a drink, first.” 

“ I have two ladies with me.” 

“ Two ladies ! Who ? ” 

“ Mrs. Alexander, and her sister-in-law, Miss Alexander.” 

“ Miss Alexander ! ” 

“You have heard me speak of her.” 

“ To be sure—a good deal—somewhat to excess.” 

“ Septimus ! ” said Edith, a warning “ Septimus ! ” 

“Let me see—what was her name? Jemima Ann or Ann 
Jemima?” 

“You know very well, Septimus,” said Edith. “ Mary.” 

“To be sure. You spoke of hei very often, frequently, 
somewhat at length. Irish girl. Those Irish eyes. Splendid 
smile. Sparkling countenance. Intellectual. Fine figure; 
looked so well on horseback. Beautiful hands, neat ankle, 
adorned with every grace and charm—something like that.” 

“ Septimus ! ”—Edith. 
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“ I am engaged to her,” I say, bursting with the fact which 
I had so looked forward to communicating to them ever since 
it had been settled that we were to come here. 

Edith held out her hand and looked her sweet congratula¬ 
tions. 

“Congratulate you, my boy,” said Septimus in his bull 
voice. “ A good thing at a bad time. You said the two 
ladies were with you ? ” 

“ Yes—and Mrs. Alexander’s boy.” 

“ But where is Alexander?” 

“ Alexander—dead.” 

“ Dead! ” 

“ He was killed at Burkote—there was an outbreak there.” 

“ Poor fellow ! poor ladies ! Wife and sister.” 

“ A bad time indeed,” said Edith sadly. “ Every day some 
terrible news. Someone killed, someone dead, whole families 
swept away.” 

“We must not dwell on that,” said Septimus quickly. 
“ And joyful things happen too, such as this of Jack turning 
up again—like a bad penny.” 

“ Oh yes,” and she turned upon me her gentle grey eyes in 
which a gleam of joy dispels for the moment the shadow of 
anxiety and sorrow which I had remarked as resting upon 
them. “ I am so glad to see your face again.” 

“ His ugly phiz. Tis a good game though, ‘ Jack’s alive.’ ” 

“ Can you take us all in ? ” 

“ Oh yes,” says Edith. 

“ My dear boy, of course,” says Septimus. 

“The whole of us—all four?” 

“ Of course—of course. Why, we put up twice that number 
for the Sky Meeting. Most of them dead now—killed. I 
won the Oaks—sold the mare—good price. Put you all up— 
of course. But where are the ladies ? ” 

“ Down below in the verandah.” 

“ Dear me, and we have been keeping them waiting. But 
ghost-seeing is unusual and distracting. Ghost scene from 
Hamlet in real life. Angels and ministers of grace defend us! 
I assure you I felt like that when I heard your voice— 
Septimus—Septimus. I suppose that’s what made me re¬ 
member the other line—airs from heaven, blasts from hell. 
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Go down, Jack. If you will now retire from this our tyring 
place, Blackamoor and I will throw on our duds and come 
down after you. ‘ Go on, I’ll follow thee,’ as Hamlet said to 
the ghost. Howl, ghost, for more tea and toast.” 

I go downstairs and give the order. The prospect of them 
was delightful. 

Septimus and Edith come hurrying down after me. Edith 
welcomes them with that soft, pitying tenderness, that sweet, 
gentle, kindly manner which had been as balm to many a 
young subaltern sick of his first fever, of his loneliness, his 
exile, his first parting from home, whom she and her husband 
had taken into the house to nurse through his convalescence; 
to many an older man ill of disappointment, of badly spent 
years, who had gone away set again on his legs, moral and 
physical, by her sweet, sisterly kindness, her goodness, her 
piety, as also by the honest, manly brotherhood and bluff 
admonition of her husband, ‘the sporting chaplain.’ For as 
such was my cousin known. And he was very fond of sport, 
could handle well both rod and gun, and in England had 
handled well oar and cricket-bat as well; a great lover of dogs 
and horses, those admirable animals. 

Edith fixes her soft grey eyes upon my friends, and their 
hands meet, and they are friends. 

“You must stay with us,” she says. “We have plenty of 
room, and my little girl will be delighted to have a com¬ 
panion.” 

“ Lots of room—small family, big house,” says Septimus, 
as he rolls from one lady to the other. “ Any amount of 
room. Don’t like empty rooms : like ’em filled. And how 
are you, my little man ? ” 

“ Quite well, sir, thank you.” 

“That’s right. Name?” 

“Philip.” 

“ Delighted to have you in the house, Philip. Another 
child. It will be nuts for Elsie. You must have some jam. 
Here, Ghasican”—so did he pronounce the name of his 
major-domo, Ghazi Khan; he had a way of his own with the 
Indian names and words, but has not the noble-sounding 
Budr-ud-din-Hosain of the Arabian Nights become poor 
Bed-ridden-Hassan in our version ?—“ bring some English 
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jam—strawberry—that’s what little boys, and girls too, like. 
And some more bread.” 

“ You are most welcome in every way,” he goes on, turning 
to the ladies after settling the boy in a chair. “Welcome, 
anyhow, but not least so from what Jack has told us, Miss 
Alexander. Told us already—was bursting with it. And 
I don’t wonder now that I have seen you.” It was said that 
my cousin had a great eye for pretty women. “ Lucky dog 1 
Down, Belle”—this to one of the many dogs about us now. 
“But I do not know what you can see in him to like. You 
told me, Jack, when you were here before, only two months 
ago—and all that has happened since then, but never mind 
that—that you had got a complete rig out when your regiment 
was near Calcutta.” 

“ So I did.” 

“This is not one of the suits you got then?” 

“ No,” said I, laughing. 

“ Rum cut.” 

“ Country made.” 

“ Evidently—and wants washing.” 

“ Badly.” 

“ I suppose you travel light—not much luggage?” 

“ None; not even a tooth-brush, though I have this sword 
and pistol.” 

“A most buccaneering sort of get up. Do well for the 
stage. I suppose you ladies have not much luggage either ? ” 

That was really what he was leading up to. 

“ No. We have nothing but the clothes on our backs,” 
said Maud. “ We lost-” 

“Then the first thing you all want is kupra (clothing),” 
said Septimus quickly. He did not wish her to recall her 
great loss. “ You three ladies are much of a height, and 
I suppose Edith can let you have something for to-day. 
Elsie’s clothes will not do for the boy, but I can get him 
a suit from Captain Bell; he lives near, and has a boy his age. 
I’ll fetch it. And then about you, Jack. I am afraid my 
clothes won’t do for you. You could get into them easily 
enough —only too easily. You would not look well in Miss 
Alexander’s eyes in my trousers. A world too wide for your 
shrunk shanks. I am so much broader in the beam. But 
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I think a suit of Tom Jackson’s would do for you near 
enough. He has not Jack’s Apollo-Belvedere-Iike figure, 
Miss Alexander; a mere ordinary man, but they will do for 
you, and him, for a day or two. I’ll bring you a suit of his, 
Jack. He and his wife will be very glad to hear that Jack’s 
alive. They had thought the flame extinguished : that you’d 
gone out.” 

“ I could go and get it myself,” I said. 

“I have to go out,” says Septimus, “and I think you and 
the ladies had better go to bed and have a good long sleep. 
You look as if you wanted it.” 

We did : they had had none : I very little. 

Make a good meal now” — we were doing so; how 
delicious the toast, divine the tea !—“and do not get up until 
tiffen time. After that you ladies might go out with Edith to 
our milliner. We have one. Shall I order up any of the 
cloth-men ? tailors ? ” 

“ I have first to send in my papers—about my poor 
husband’s death. We are penniless : have not a pice between 
us, said Maud. That was a form of suffering many a poor 
lady had to endure at that time : to-day in a home in affluence, 
to-morrow a penniless wanderer. 

“Yes, yes, you will have to send in your papers, of course. 
But that we will leave for a day or two, the more especially as 
there is no post running just at present.” 

‘‘ No post running ! ” I exclaimed. 

Not been for the past fortnight. The mail-cart is not 
running, and yet the majestic car of English rule—but we’ll 
let that stand for the present. As there is no post running 
I have a lot of money in the house, a great deal more than 
I like to have—have not been able to send it away. So you 
ladies, and you, Jack, must hold me as your banker, and we’ll 
settle accounts afterwards. And please draw freely. I really 
should like to get rid of it. And now I must be off.” 

They have brought up to the door his steed Bucephalus, a 
very powerful country-bred horse. My cousin’s Friar-Tuck¬ 
like figure was not the best adapted for horseback, but he was 
a good rider, having ridden from his childhood up. 

‘Tell them to let go Beauty and Black Prince,” he calls 
out to a servant, and the two beautiful, large, powerful grey- 
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hounds, with which he has won so many a coursing match, 
come skimming up like birds on wing, and he is off with 
thundering hoof, with his extraordinary, extinguisher-like helmet 
on his head. 

We form a cheerful, even merry, party at lunch. It was 
always cheerful and merry where Septimus was. It was de¬ 
lightful, also elevating, to find oneself in clean clothes and in 
an English house again; to have before one an English-laid 
table. And how my soul thrilled as we knelt down—Mary 
and I side by side—and joined in the family prayers, which 
Septimus had purposely postponed—joined in his brief, fervent 
thanksgiving for our deliverance. 

We had much laughing at our appearance in other peoples’ 
garments. 

“ Why, those are not your clothes, Edie, that Miss Alexander 
has on ? ” said Septimus in a simulated surprise. 

“ Oh yes.” 

“ How much better they look ! Quite beautiful!” 

Truly Mary had a figure that would set off any garment, 
and the clouds of apprehension rolled away, her beauty shone 
out in full effulgence. About her was the bloom and lustre of 
youth : the full sparkle in her eye : the rose bloom not yet 
faded from her cheek. Edith Pigott had a graceful form and 
a sweet, lovely face, but upon her was the droop and palor, 
if also the etherealness, of weak health and a constant anxiety 
on account of her delicate child, the withering influence of the 
clime. But she knew that her husband meant no comparison. 
She knew that in his eyes her beauty was supreme. Men some¬ 
times wondered why she, so beautiful, should have married a 
man whose representative in a gallery of statues of the ancient 
gods would most certainly not have been Apollo, rather 
Vulcan. It was the compelling force of his love. And then 
he looked every inch the gentleman : was a man of good birth 
and education: an “ honest ” man, a man of a deep and 
genuine, if not of a sanctimonious, piety. If in the big 
military stations Septimus was great in the mess-room, he 
was also great in the hospital. 

“ I am sorry I cannot offer you ladies a glass of wine, or 
you a glass of beer, Jack. We have drunk the whole place 
out. In the mess they are quite out of wine and cigars: 
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there is no bouse nor no tobacco. I have nothing but 

champagne left now. By the way, I can offer you cham¬ 
pagne.” 

The ladies decline; so do I. 

“ Not at this hour,” I say. 

“Then we’ll have some at dinner, in honour of your arrival 

—your resurrection. Here, Ghasican, two bottles of Simkin 

for dinner, and see that they are tunder (so did he pronounce 

the word thunda (cold)). “Let me give you half this teal, 

Miss Alexander. I have some wild duck and teal still left, 

Jack the wind is tempered. This is a horrid time for mutton 

kill in the morning, eat at night. Fat mutton, and a good 

glass of port, an English fire, and a good-looking English girl 

to wait on you : please God, we’ll have them again one day, 

Jack, when we remove from these tents of unrighteousness. 

And now I must go and see if the children have all they 
want.” 3 

His weak little girl was his constant care. He comes back 

from the adjoining room with her in his arms. She had 

inherited the beauty of her mother, but not the strength of 

her father. She was very frail and delicate-looking: was 

indeed so frail and delicate that she could not walk much : 

her hold on life seemed very slight: on her sweet face a 
disembodied look. 

“ She was just coming in here.” 

“Want some bread for little boy,” she says, in her thin, 
plaintive voice. 

“ Where is the khitmutgar ? ” asks her mother. 

“ Not there ; gone away,” says the child. 

He ought not to have,” says Septimus, looking at his wife. 
This indicated a new indifference to his work on the part of 
the servant significant of the time. 

“Have you made the acquaintance of my little girl yet, 
Mrs. Alexander ? ” 

Oh yes,” said Maud, smiling up at the child softly and 
tenderly. 

Made her acquaintance and knew more about her than he 

did. The two mothers had been together with their children, 

an Maud knew that the mother knew that the child would 
not be with her for long. 
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“ How very white the children are at this season of the 
year, Mrs. Alexander,” said Septimus, looking down, very 
tenderly, on the lily-white face that lay against his massive 
chest. “ But Elsie is to go to England this winter with her 
mother, and there she will get roses on her cheeks—won’t 
you, my darling ? And now we will take the bread in for the 
little boy.” 

He carried her back again. He was always taking her up, 
and holding or carrying her in his arms, not only for the 
satisfaction of his love, to save her from the, to her, great 
exertion of walking, but because he could not bear the 
emotion which her feebler movements awakened in him. 
Under his rough look and speech and ways lay a deep tender¬ 
ness, like the sweet water in the rough, rugged rock. My 
dear cousin Septimus. 
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my present moments of liberty to providing myself with some 
of the necessaries of which I stood in need, so I drove to the 
“Europe Shop” of old Eduljee, the Parsee merchant. I 
found the strange-hatted old fire-worshipper as bland and 
calm as ever; the war of races did not matter to him, he 
belonged to a race apart. I determined also to go and see 
Tom Jackson, the Tom Jackson from whom Septimus had 
got the suit of clothes I now had on ; he was in the regiment, 
had just married a connection of mine—we were mostly 
connected with one another in India in those days. I wished 
to speak to him about what had just happened. I startled 
them—him and his wife. It was not by appearing suddenly 
before them as one returned from the dead: Septimus had 
told them of my “turning up.” But the servant asked me to 
go into the drawing-room and he would inform them I was 
here; they were in their own rooms, he said. I walked 
across the dining-room, and on quietly separating the high 
hanging curtains that divided it from the drawing-room I saw 
before me, as it were, a group in statuary. They were both 
standing on the rug in front of the mantelpiece at the 
opposite side of the room. Their faces were turned toward 
me ; but they saw me not. They were standing close to¬ 
gether, she leaning against him, his right arm round her waist, 
her right hand on his shoulder, he clasping the wrist with his 
left hand, he looking down on her, she looking up at him ; 
they had been married three months, they were absorbed in 
that look. They were still as any statue group; with the still¬ 
ness of the warm live body, deeper than that of the cold dead 
stone. I gave a gentle “ Ahem ! ” and they sprang asunder. 

Then came warm congratulations, eager inquiries. I give 
a rapid short account of all that had happened to me before 
getting here, being anxious to arrive at what had happened 
after. When I have mentioned that I say— 

“ How can I get the Colonel to rescind his order ? It is 
absurd. I do not like being under arrest. He could make 
better use of me by attaching me to the regiment. I suppose 
you are shorthanded, have plenty of fellows away on leave, 

as the outbreak was unexpected ? ” 

“Yes; but nothing on earth would make the Colonel go 
back on an order. And in connection with the mutiny of 
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a sepoy regiment he is simply mad. We dare not whisper— 
dream—the shadow of the shade of a possibility of such 
a thing happening in our own. We must not allow the possi¬ 
bility until we are dead, until our men have killed us. That’s 
his view.” 

When I get back to my cousin’s I find Mary alone in the 
drawing-room. 

“What do you think has happened? I have been placed 
under arrest.” 

“ Placed under arrest! What for ? I am sure you could 
have done nothing to deserve it.” 

Delightful this warm faith. 

“ For being away from my regiment without leave. Colonel 
Verelst seems to hold that I should have remained with my 
men-” 

“ But you did.” 

“To the last moment possible.” 

“ As you would.” 

“ But he holds apparently that I should have remained and 
got killed.” 

“ Needlessly—uselessly ? ” 

“Under all circumstances whatsoever.” 

“That would be mere folly.” 

“ I ran from the men of the cavalry. I ran at the edge of 
the sword.” 

“ How shameful of him ! How disgraceful! As if you 
had done something dishonourable. As if you could.” 

Her flaming looks were compensation. 

“A-a-hem!” A mock, elaborate cough of warning from 
my cousin, who has entered the room. “ Did not know you 
were back, Jack. These Indian rooms with half a dozen open 
doorways not so nice for engaged couples as a room in an 
English house with one door at which you must knock—at all 
events, turn the handle.” 

“Oh, Mr. Pigott, what do you think? Jack has been 
placed under arrest.” 

“ Under arrest! What for? Treason against the sepoy?” 

“ For being absent without leave.” 

“ You had to take French leave. Did you not tell Verelst 
that—explain ? ” 
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“ He would listen to no explanation. Said I must reserve 
that for the trial. He would report my having come here, 
without leave, to the General commanding the Division: the 
General would order a Court to assemble : when I appeared 
before that I could place any explanation I wished to offer 
before it: in the meantime I am to hold myself under 

arrest.” . . r 

“ Wonderful man, when the General is shut up in a tort, 

and has no Division to command, and there are no posts 
running. It is all a part of his policy of 4 Don’t believe.’’ 

“ It is not pleasant to find oneself under arrest and awaiting 
trial. But what troubles me is that it will prevent me from 
seeing service, from taking part in any movement, if the regi¬ 
ment is ordered out. I am now a prisoner^in the house: 

cannot leave it without breaking my arrest——” 

“ My dear boy ! Of course you’ll break it. A mere farce, 

though it is part of a tragedy.” 

“To find myself attached to nothing, unable to do any¬ 
thing, confined to the house-” 

“You will find consolations, Jack. These grounds are 

large, and if you cannot leave them, you can wander about in 
them’, sit in the garden. And if Miss Alexander will walk 
about with the poor prisoner, sit with him, he will find it 
bearable. I should. Nice arbour in garden, Miss Alexander, 
seat for two—much in request at our moonlight parties. 
Rather amusing having a prisoner in the house. Never had 
one before. You won’t be able to go to the band this evening, 
Jack, but we can hear the music from here, and we’ll sit out¬ 
side and listen to it.” 

And so in the evening the chairs were placed on the 
masonry platform in the middle of the flower garden before 
the house, and we sat there and listened to the band, which 
played in the middle of an open plain just beyond my 
cousin’s house. It was, of course, curious for the time, the 
band of the Native Regiment. We watched the people driving 
and riding to it along the road which ran by the compound. 
The concourse did not seem to me so large, the clatter of hoofs 
and roll of wheels so continuous, as when I had been here 
some six weeks before. I say so to Septimus. 

“ Of course not, my boy. We have not a third of the 
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people here now, not a third of those that were here when 
you came to us in April.” 

“ What has become of them ? ” 

“There has been an evacuation—a withdrawal—an exodus: 
but I will tell you about that afterwards. Queer : our chief 
civil and military authorities going by in a row.” 

And it was so. Colonel Verelst rode by on his charger, 
stiff and upright. The Commissioner, the chief civil function¬ 
ary, went by in his big barouche, with its splendid horses, 
its portly pompous coachman, its trim running grooms. Mr. 
Dalzell, the Collector, the local ruler, the supreme executive 
officer, went by in more royal state, in as splendid a vehicle, 
with a finer pair of horses, and even more magnificent 
coachman, who bore on the front of his huge turban the 
Dalzell arms in silver, while the syces, or grooms, carried 
even finer silver-handled whisks, while two mounted orderlies 
rode behind the carriage. 

“And as you cannot go to see the fellows the fellows are 
coming to see you,” said Septimus. And, indeed, soon the 
platform on which we sat was crowded with friends and 
acquaintances who had come to see me and congratulate me 
as one risen from the dead. Maud Alexander and Mary, too, 
were soon the centre of a kindly crowd, congratulating them, 
making offers of help of every kind, with the ladies it mostly 
took the direction of clothing. 

At dinner we had the promised champagne, and it was a 
very merry meal. Septimus was most hilarious; he kept us in 
a roar: how his own jolly laughter rolled out, how much 
chaff about the poor prisoner and his consolations! 

Then the ladies retired to the aerial open bedroom, to which 
the children had gone up already. There was a new sleeping 
arrangement. All the ladies and the children were to sleep on 
the housetop. Septimus and I were to have our bedsteads 
placed in the verandah below, at the foot of the staircase. 

“ Let us sit outside and smoke another cigar,” said 
Septimus. 
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A CRITICAL SITUATION 

W E went out and sat again on the circular masonry 
platform in the centre of the flower garden. 

My cousin’s talk was serious enough now. 

“You consider the condition of things here critical? 

“ Most critical : the more so that the men in authority 
refuse to allow that it is so.” 

“The men in authority-” 

“ On the Military side, Verelst : on the Civil, McEwan, the 
Commissioner, and Dalzell, the Collector.” 

“They see nothing dangerous in the situation here?” 

“ No, the old asses, the old pragmatical fools. They do 
not, or will not. Have refused to do so all along. I have 
been to them all regarding it, and only got snubbed for my 
pains: went at once when our power and authority broke 
down all about us in this extraordinary way. They refused to 
do anything, or allow anything to be done. They had taken 
up the ‘do nothing’ policy. Keep quiet, present an unruffled 
countenance, preserve a lordly inactivity, a majestical calm— 

or whatever the d-, yes, I will say it, the damned words 

are.” 

“ There is a certain loftiness-” 

“ Curse the loftiness. There is no loftiness in endangering 
the lives of other people. Do not lose your head, of course. 
Face the situation calmly. But do you face a thing better with 
your eyes open or with them shut? Do you ward off danger 
better by preparing against it or by ignoring it ? ” 

“ There is danger ? ” 

“ Under the present conditions there is danger in every 
English station in these parts. There are special sources of 
danger here. We are immediately on the borders of Oudh; 
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it lies across the river. And Rohilkund is not far off. We are 
in the thick of the Mahomedan population. Most of the 
great landowners in our neighbourhood are Mahomedans. 
We have here a Mahomedan Nuwab whose father held 
independent sway here, a fact that these three gentlemen 
seem to forget; but the Nuwab does not, nor do the people. 
The Fort, which we now use as a Factory and Magazine, was 
their fortress. There are many villages inhabited by hereditary 
thieves and robbers near. The city is a turbulent Mahomedan 
one. These are special sources of danger. Then there is the 
Jail, the ruffians of which would be let loose: there are the 
ruffians of the Cantonment Bazaar, a precious good muck-heap 
to breed them in ! Then there is the Regiment-” 

“ If that keeps staunch the other things would not matter.” 

“I do not know. The Nuwab has a considerable force of 
Infantry, Cavalry, Guns. He could easily augment it; the 
Mahomedan landlords would join with him, the predatory 
tribes flock to his standard. And there is everything to 
induce, to tempt, to force the sepoys to join in the movement 
against us; the feelings connected with religion and caste, the 
strongest they have ; the sense of military brotherhood; the 
fear of isolation—their patriotism-” 

“ Have they that ? ” 

“Call it race feeling then.” 

“ It is a good regiment.” 

“ So was yours. Give me a light. 

“ Then,” he goes on, “ they, the sepoys, feel more than others 
the great temptation. It is right under their noses.” 

“ The great temptation ? ” 

“Of the Government Treasury—a very full one here. The 
sepoys themselves furnish the guards for this Treasury, the 
emptying of which would make each man of them independent 
for life. ‘ There may be no disturbance,’ I said to them. 

‘ Delhi may be retaken soon and things fall back into their old 
condition-’ 

“ They would do so, and it ought to be retaken soon. 

“ Quite so. ‘ But,’ as I went on to say to them, ‘ the 
outbreak might come at any moment, might come one day and 
the fall of Delhi follow the next and be of no use to us. We 
ought to be prepared for its coming, whether it come or not. 
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The being prepared for an outbreak might ward it off, just as 
the not being prepared might bring it on. And we could 
prepare against it so well; we have everything to our hand. 
There is the Fort, now the Accoutrement Factory. Put it into 
defensive condition again. Mount guns on the walls. Pro¬ 
vision it. Have it ready as a place of refuge. Remove the 
sepoy guard and replace it by an English one-” 

“There are no English soldiers here,” I said. 

“No, but there are the English non-commissioned officers 
employed in the Factory—a number of others living here on 
their pensions—any number of civilians. Why, I had then 
on my list of those capable of bearing arms, taking in all, 
Europeans and Eurasians, men and lads, nearly a hundred 
names. You know that there is quite a large colony of pen¬ 
sioned Government servants, civil and military—chiefly military 
—here; also a great number of private people, merchants, 
traders, contractors, indigo planters, so that we had with those 
in active Government employ quite a large community then.” 

“ Then—then—then-” 

“ We have had an evacuation—a withdrawal—an exodus. 
I will come to that hereafter. With those hundred men, 
a great many of them trained soldiers, most of them ac¬ 
customed to the use of firearms, we could have held the Fort, 
which is not only a Factory but a military Magazine, with 
a large stock of arms and ammunition, for a long time, 
certainly until Delhi fell, or the river rose and we could get 
down it safely to Kunhiapur.” 

“Cannot you get down to it now?” 

“ Yes, but not so safely, quickly, certainly. The river is at 
its lowest. Progress along it slow. Constant difficulty from 
shoals and sandbanks. Danger from not being able to keep 
far away from the banks, having to pass close under them, the 
enemy, it may be, following us along them and firing down on 
us ; danger from having to pass immediately below the forts 
and fortified villages along the banks. With a fuller river 
everything the reverse. Command of the situation then. 
Quite different matter.” 

“They would not agree to your proposal?” 

“No, would not listen to it—not one of them. I go to 
Verelst. He is furious. Remove the sepoy guard ! impugn 
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the honour of his regiment! display a want of confidence 

in the loyalty of his men! he is ready to stake his life upon 

their loyalty; will not have them driven into disaffection by 
distrust ” 3 

?. That .^ as ha PP en ed, and is there not something lofty in his 
staking his life upon the staunchness of his men?” 

“There is such a thing as a blind trust. And let him stake 
his own life, but not that of my wife and child, not to mention 
my own He has no wife or child. I go to Dalzell. Plenty 
of your loftiness. All loftiness there—personal loftiness. His 
nose is so high up in the air that he can see nothing about 
him ; proud as a peacock and as brainless. His one active 
iacuity the sense of his own importance. What had I to do in 
the matter? He was in charge of this district, this district of 
Kahun, and could maintain order and quiet in it with his own 
i olice torce. I am Robert Dalzell, let no dog bark. I go to 
McDwan, the Commissioner, the man in chief authority here, 
l beg him to exercise that authority. I say to him what I 
have said to you just now. I point out to him what a terrible 
, ln ^ I* wou ld be if an outbreak did come upon us unprepared, 
he whole community living quietly scattered about in their 
separate thatched-roof bungalows—no combined plan of action 
the place full of women and children—each man left to 
smit lor himself—the danger—the madness—the iniquity. He 
sees no occasion to exercise that authority; he quite approves 
of the attitude of Colonel Verelst and Mr. Dalzell, their mode 
o ac ion Inaction,’ I say. ‘ The inaction of a lofty confi- 
ence, e says, in his pompous, didactic way; he has been a 
to reat writer of reports, has made his way by the turning of 
sentences, ‘ of a proud consciousness of strength, of a calm, 
unru e composure. Let us exhibit no disquiet; by doing so 
we may only provoke, precipitate the danger. I would have 
no istur ance of the ordinary machinery of government,’ he 

a ^‘ . . e * * e car Lnglish rule in India move on majes- 
lca y m its course, crushing down disaffection by the ordinary 
rotation of its wheels.’ 

The car of English rule move on majestically when its 
w ee s are o ! But I won’t go into that comparison; I am 

S ) C , ll * ooc *. the lives of men and women 

s iou ang on a simile! And all this talk about not disturbing 
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the ordinary aspect of things, presenting a calm unruffled front, 
when most of the people had got boats ready for flight, when 
among these was the official next in rank below McEwan, many 
of the officers of the regiment, all the married officers. Verels 
was furious about that; but he could not prevent it. Yo 
know that the Civil Lines here extend all along theinvcr_ bank, 
that most of the merchants and traders have their houses 

actually on it, so the idea came natural. The mens ^^ 
with no settled, combined, official measures for self-defence, 
with no place of refuge and defence prepared, they must 
provide means of escape for themselves and their families, 
the boats are at hand. I go to McEwan again. This was not 
an exhibition of calm reliance on the protecting power ot our 
rule, I point out: and it was no private thing: it was open, 
palpable, patent. Which would display the most calmness 
and composure and be most likely to keep things steady, 
increase our own confidence and diminish that of the enemy, 
preparations for flight or preparations for fight? veryw ere 
it is the forward and not the backward look that wins. Ta e 
possession of the Fort, arm it, victual it, have the boats 
moored under it, everyone to make for it in case of danger, 
then we should rest in calm confidence. But all no good. 
He quite agreed with Colonel Verelst that nothing must be 
done that displayed a want of trust in his men, cast a slur 
upon their loyalty. Orts, orts! The majestic car of English 
rule—he could not overrule Mr. Dalzell, the immediately 
responsible officer, interfere with him in the management of 
the district of which he was the head. McEwan is the man 
of rules and regulations, the man for times of order and not of 
disorder. And one might feel sorry for him, a man placed 
after a long and honourable service in a position to which he 
is not equal. One might think it mad and foolish, but one 
might have a certain respect for a man who took up that 
position of calm, undisturbed composure. But that is not 
really what prevents him from exercising his superior authority, 
overruling Dalzell. Now comes the strange, the inconceivable, 
the miserable, the damnable real reason/’ 

“ What is it?” I ask, startled. 

“ That Dalzell is the Honourable Robert Dalzell.” 

“What on earih has that to do with it?” 
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“ With Mr. McEwan everything. Impossible though it 
may seem, you know that the Scotch have a greater reverence 
for aristocratic rank than the English, as shown in the case 
of so illustrious a man as Walter Scott even. McEwan, son 
of a small farmer: uncle made large fortune in London : be¬ 
came Chairman of Board of Directors:* put McEwan and 
two brothers into Service: great rise for them. And so, 
helped by the exercise of his own excellent qualities and talents, 
McEwan has become one among the rulers of men. There¬ 
fore doth he walk and move with the lordly air which has gained 
him the sobriquet of the Honourable Angus. But here, in this 
place, the fictitious honourable is subdued by the real honour¬ 
able. The official pride pales before the family pride. And 
Dalzell carries that family pride to the utmost height. His 
family is one of the oldest of the titled families of Scotland. 
That is to Dalzell the one fact in the universe. It causes him 
to look down with immeasurable contempt on all the people 
here, even those in the Service, they are to him detestable 
middle-class people, and as for all the rest they are mere 
canaille. I believe I am one of the few people here to whom 
he allows an existence. He has more sympathy with the 
Nuwab and the great Mahomedan landowners than with his 
own countrymen ; and that governs his policy. To McEwan 
the social superiority is absolutely subduing; he gives way 
before it. His official status is subdued by the other’s social 
status, to our detriment, to our imminent peril. I do not 
think he really does believe in Dalzell’s attitude; his aloofness 
from his countrymen ; his looking for support from the Nuwab; 
his firm faith in the power—under his own guidance—of his 
Police Force, composed mainly of Mahomedans. He is too 
clear-sighted a man for that. Of the two he is the man of 
superior intelligence, as he is also the man of finer feeling, of 
a more delicate sensibility, for which reason, too, he cannot 
stand up against Dalzell’s brainless force, his overbearing 
arrogance, his rude haughtiness of speech and manner. 

“ And so I come to the exodus. One morning about a week 
ago arose a false rumour of an outbreak. The sepoys had 
mutinied, the Nuwab’s forces were marching on the station, 
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the jail-birds been let loose. There was a blind panic. The 
people rushed down to the boats. They got off at once 
because no one opposed. They were fleeing when no man 
pursued. Two-thirds of our community disappeared. They 
went away down the river. Some of them, six or seven, 
thought it better to take shelter with a Hindoo zemindar at 
whose fortress their boat had put to. Of these several, two 
military men among them, came back here on finding that the 
alarm had been a false one ; but the high civil functionary 
who was one of the number did not. I do not blame him, 
considering that no measures were taken for our protection 
here and that he has a wife and children, truly they are 
hostages to fortune at such a time as this. I only mention the 
fact because his absence has made a most palpable breach in 
the existing order, a most visible rent in the official hierarchy. 
One out of the three chief offices is closed. And yet our three 
wise men of Gotham insist that everything is as it used to 
was, and will do nothing but maintain the attitude of calm. 
And so here we are now with all the old dangers threatening 
us, the situation made more critical, and we left with about 
thirty-one or thirty-two fighting men, all told.” 



CHAPTER XXXIII 


DAYS OF GREAT EMOTION 

T HE next day I had many visitors. As said before, there 
attached to me the interest of one risen from the dead. 
They were eager to hear of my adventures; to know how 
such a regiment as mine—Lindsay's—had come to mutiny. 
They had a strong concern in learning about the state of the 
country in which I had sojourned. It was only the men in 
supreme authority, civil and military, who did not seem to care 
to do so, lapped in their false security. 

Three days went by. Three days memorable—unforget¬ 
table. Three days of this unforeseen situation. Three days 
of the enjoyment of home, of domestic life. Three days of the 
bliss of love. We wandered about, my beloved and I, in the 
tree-filled grounds and in the garden, in the cool hours of the 
morning and the cool hours of the evening. We sat in the deep 
silence and dim light of the drawing-room during the long 
afternoon hours, the two mothers and their children in their 
own rooms, Septimus in his study, their preoccupation draw¬ 
ing us the closer together, the room becoming to us a sanctuary, 
its dim light religious, in its profound silence the beating of 
our own hearts, as we sat close together in an ecstasy, the 
only sound we heard. For in their felt danger they were days 
of great intensity of feeling, of deep emotion. In the days of 
that enchanted week at Dharmnagar there had been strong 
emotion, deep feeling—the thrilling bliss of first love. But 
the emotions had not been made more intense by the circum¬ 
stances of the hour, the play of other emotions. There had 
been there the lulling quiet of complete security. Here was 
the exercitation of danger. Here was keen apprehension. 
All who came to see me, men in the Service or out of it, 
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military man, young civilian, indigo planter, all were of the 
one opinion, an outbreak might take place here at any 
moment. It is in the moments of great peril that the 
emotions are sublimed. We know to what a height in the 
case of a shipwreck the feelings, good and bad—courage, 
cowardice, self-sacrifice, selfishness, magnanimity, meanness, 
calmness, frenzy—may rise. We had that surging of feeling 
here. Our vessel was driving on to the rocks. In this strong 
tension of the nerves was made greater what I had thought 
incapable of augmentation, the thrill of the clasp of the 
hand, the embrace, the kiss: was made more mighty what I 
had thought could not be made more powerful, the desire for 
the touch of the hand, the embrace, the kiss. Her looks were 
coy, but not so coy as they had been at Dharmnagar. There 
sometimes I had read in the laughing orbs the expression, 
“ Oh, stupid man, to make so much of looking into a woman’s 
eyes.” I had observed in them looks of protestation at the 
strength of the expression in mine—looks of playful mockery 
at my grave, solemn, intense gaze. Then there had been the 
shy, veiling look. But now the stronger tide of emotion 
swept these lighter feelings away. There was a new depth and 
solemnity and sanctity in our relationship. The embrace, the 
kiss were sacramental, holy. The feelings rose to utmost 
height, to heaven. We know the keenness of emotion in 
the presence of death—who, alas ! has not stood in the death- 
chamber? The solemn and majestic influence of death was 
about us. His dark wings hovered over the place. I had 
been here on a visit but a few weeks before. How changed 
the looks of the English people ! Very loving and tender had 
been the looks of Septimus and his wife at one another, at 
the child, then: what a might of tenderness in them now! 
More brightly, but not so intensely, as yesterday would then 
have showed the love-look on the faces of Tom Jackson and 
his new-made wife. So with us two: minor feelings were 
swept away: the ordinary restraining influences disappeared. 
Our very souls, our immortal spirits, stood face to face. Her 
eyes were allowed to rest on mine : her hand allowed to return 
the clasp of mine: her lips not restrained from a responsive 
pressure. 

In the evenings when the others went out for the refreshing 
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drives we wandered about the grounds or in the garden, and as 
the stars began to shine out mounted up to the top of the 
house and were lifted above the world. 

Those three days went by in the quietude of a poise: the 
strain of uncertainty : the tension of suspense. The avalanche 
impended. Our fate hung trembling in the balance. Will 
Delhi fall soon or not ? To repeat, they were days of great 
tension of feeling—of high-wrought emotion. You exchanged 
the ordinary greetings in a new way, looked on the well-loved 
faces, ate, drank, and slept in a new way. When we lay down 
to sleep we thought how will the night pass, and when we 
rose up in the morning we thought how will the day pass. 
We prayed with a new feeling. 

On the fourth day came more active danger. It arose from 
the appearance in the neighbourhood of a mutinied regiment 
from Oudh. There arose here the same question as at 
Afzalnagar: Will the mutineers come here or go on to Delhi ? 
“They will come here,” said Septimus' indigo-planter friends 
to him. “They have been invited by the sepoys and the 
Nuwab.” Septimus goes to Colonel Verelst. “ Invited by 
my men ! ” says Verelst in a fury. “ Who dares make such an 
assertion ? ” He goes to Dalzell. “ They are on their way 
to Delhi. My police have full information of their move¬ 
ments. Who dares to impugn the loyalty of the Nuwab, a 
man of old noble family?” says Dalzell. To Mr. McEwan. 

“ From the trustworthy sources of information at his com¬ 
mand Mr. Dalzell is convinced that the mutinied regiment 
is not coming here, but will proceed on its way to Delhi,” he 
says. “ But we will get ready for a run,” says Septimus 
to me. 

“ You will go down to the boats ? ” 

“No. It was natural for those living near the bank of the 
river to make for them. They were close at hand, would get 
them out of the place at once—the great point. They are at a 
distance from us here. We might not be able to reach them. 
We must get out of the station as quickly as possible in case 
of a disturbance—remove from it promptly. I shall strike in¬ 
land, make for Akbarabad.” 

“ It is fifty miles off.” 

“Yes, but with a metalled road the whole way. My horses 
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are good. We should drive hard the first hour—get ten or 
twelve miles away—then go quietly on. We will put my wife 
and the two children into the carriage, I driving; you and the 
other two ladies would go in the dog-cart. I should not take 
any of the grooms, only Cheetoo the shikaree. He would help 
us in case we have to take a shot or two at any fellows on the 
road. He can shoot, and would stick by me to the last—we 
have stood together in some tough places before. Can turn 
his hand to anything. He would go with you in the dog-cart— 
the carriage heavier. We will take all my guns—keep them 
ready loaded. We cannot take much else ; must move light; 
but we must take everything Elsie may want, and I will bring 
over the Communion plate. But we will pack everything we 
may determine to take with us at once, and have it ready. To 
• get off sharp, that is the point; have everything ready. But 
we will do it all ourselves, quietly—put the things ready in my 
own room.” 

“You would not tell the ladies?” 

“ Oh yes. They are not of the flustering sort. But we will 
not talk about it to other people.” 

In the course of the day, when we had the house entirely to 
ourselves, when the servants were all away in their own houses 
at the far end of the compound, we made up all the packages, 
and placed them ready in the room. 

As Mary and I stood on the topmost roof of the house that 
evening, a little after the sun had sunk, the landscape, no longer 
dark with excessive light, lay before us, clear and distinct, like 
a spread-out map. Immediately beneath and around us was 
the Military Cantonment, its salient points the green Parade 
Ground, the Sepoy Lines, the Cantonment Bazaar, the tall- 
steepled Church. Toward the river, northward, spreads the 
tree-filled Civil Lines, its salient points the large, square Court 
Houses, the Jail, the Racquet Court, the Post Office. Beyond 
that the wide, shallow valley of the Ganges, from the temples 
along whose hither bank comes the sound of the tinkling of 
the gongs, the bellowing of the sacred conch shell. There, 
higher up the river, about a mile and a half above us, to the 
left, the westward, stands, on the river, the native town, called 
by the Mussulmans Fattehabad, the Place of Victory, but 
known more commonly by its original Hindoo name of Rahun, 
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just as, even at the imperial capitals, the old Delhi and Agra 
have held their own against Shahjehanabad and Akbarabad, 
its position marked by the slender, lofty minarets of the 
mosque. And there, lower down the river, about a mile below 
us, to the eastward, to our right, immediately on the river 

bank, show the low walls and the circular bastions of the old 
Fort of Rahun. 


R 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 


THE RUSH 

T^HE next morning the ladies had not yet descended from 
1 the summit where they slept. But Septimus and I we e 
urn Our bedsteads had given place to the table for the little 
breakfast, and we are seated at it. “ Someone riding 

says Septimus, his mouth full of toast. 

A horseman dashes up the avenue. It is Tom Jackson, in 

full uniform. 

“ The regiment has mutinied ! ” he shouts. 

“Then I must go down to the Lines with ‘you, I cry, 

leaping up. “ Which horse, Septimus?” 

“I have come from the Lines,” cried Jackson. ‘The men 

have mutinied. The Colonel is killed. Some of the others. 

We had to run for our lives.” 

His horse was dripping with sweat. _ 

“We must get off at once,” says Septimus. I make for 

Akbarabad, Jackson. Driving. You had better come with us. 

“ You cannot do that.” 

Why not ? ” , , 

Road occupied by that other regiment: the one supposed 

to be on its way to Delhi. Came in here this morning. Our 

fellows joined it at once. Preconcerted affair.” 

“ Then we must make for the boats. Don t like going 

down the river; but if we must, we must.” 

“Cannot do that. Nuwab’s troops marched into station— 
to the Treasury. Planned affair all round. Must make for 
Fort. No time to lose. I’ll fetch my wife,” and he dashed 

“ I’ll let them know,” and Septimus leaped up the stairs. 
Down again giving his orders. The carriage, the dog-cart, 
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THE RUSH 

and the garden-cart to be brought up to the house at once. 
The things to be put into them to be got ready at once. 
Clamour and confusion among the servants : a rushing about: 
wild inquiries. 

“ Shall I take the big table lamp ? ” asks the bearer. 

“ No.” 

Shall I put the garden tools, and the roller, into the cart? ” 
bawls the gardener, in his out-of-door voice. 

“ No, you fool ! ” 

“ What about the goats, sir ? ” cries the goat-boy. 

That was to turn out not a foolish, but a most useful 
inquiry. 

‘ Bring them up here. Conduct them with the cart into 
the Fort,” says Septimus. 

And he soon reduces the vociferation and rush to quiet 
questioning, orderly activity. His orders are decisive and 

* V V • 

precise. His constant going out on shooting expeditions 
made his servants accustomed to packing at a moment’s 
notice. And there were the calm, quiet, purposeful move¬ 
ments and directions of his wife. Edith Pigott had a frail 
body but a strong spirit: she came of a brave race. The 
quiet self-possession, the courage—and it was a social period 
when a tremulous fearfulness was held a feminine grace—of 
all our ladies filled me with wonder and admiration. What¬ 
ever the agitation within there was no display of it without. 
They were in no way a hindrance, in every way a help: un¬ 
agitated, attentive to the work in hand. 

The having got so many things ready to take away the day 
before proves of essential service now. We are soon packed. 
And it was only at the very last, just as we were about to 

unseen » saw Edith, lingering at the door of her 
delightful drawing-room, cast behind her a look such as Eve 
cast back through the gate of Eden. It is not pleasant to 
abandon your house to plunder and havoc. 

We are all without. Tom Jackson and his wife drive up. 
We mount. 

I intend to keep the bullock-cart with me, Jackson,” 

Septimus calls out; “ so if you think that too slow you had 
better drive on.” 

We could drive fast for a short way only,” says Jackson. 
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“ When we get to the head of the road to the Fort -it lay not 
far off — 11 we shall be able to go at a foot pace only.” 

So we form a procession, Septimus leading, next the bullock- 
cart with the servants and the goats, then Tom Jackson, and 
then I. In each of the three vehicles ready-loaded guns and 
rifles. When we reach the road leading out of the station 
to the Fort we find it thronged, blocked ; not only have we to 
proceed at a foot pace, but at a foot pace varied by frequent 
stoppages. The road is crammed, jammed, with vehicles, 
equestrians, pedestrians: pedestrians, for not only were there 
here on foot the native servants carrying goods and chattels, 
carrying children, the dark-faced men and women carrying the 
white-faced children, together with the poorer members of the 
community, English or Eurasian, but a great many others, 
English and East Indians, men and women, who the day 
before would never have dreamed of walking as far as the Fort, 
would only have ridden or driven there. The throng pressed 
furiously on. Every cause for fear. The crowning tragedy of 
Cawnpore not yet, but what had befallen English people 
already elsewhere enough to induce haste. Well might men 
with families, wives and children, grown-up daughters, be 
eager to reach the Fort. What fear in the heart of each one 
of us as we thought of what might happen if the enemy broke 
upon us here, on this helpless multitude—these vehicles 
thronged with women and children ! Every reason for fear. 
But too often, alas ! it displayed itself in all its shamelessness, 
its callousness, its cruelty, its foolishness, defeating its own 
object. The mad fury to get on produced delay; confusion, 
hustling, jostling, struggling, fighting, collisions, entangle¬ 
ments. Horsemen dashed forward heedless of those on foot. 
The moment there was an opening in front the vehicles 
pressed forward violently into it. “ Drive, coachman, drive ! ” 
Then a jam, a block. Our little procession moved on at an 
even pace, one vehicle close behind the other, the most 
expeditious mode of progression. As we sat quiet, though 
with fear in our hearts, we could observe the comic as well as 
the tragic sides of the scene. The strange assortment of 
domestic articles on the tops of some of the carriages, articles 
not usually presented to public view. The queer unclothed- 
ness of some of the people. The shouts and cries. “You no 
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get on to ray carriage; get off, get off!” “Hit the horse, 
Billy, hit him hard.” “ Twist tail of bullock.” And while here 
were people labouring along under the weight of articles which 
the day before they would have deemed it as impossible as 
derogatory to carry, here were others laden with needless 
articles: people fleeing for their lives and holding on to a 
birdcage or a bandbox. Here was a woman holding close 
within her arms, so that she made herself powerless in the 
surging crowd, an old sofa-cushion. Here was the grotesque¬ 
ness of terror, a big man mounted on a small pony leaning, 
with staring eyes, far over the little beast’s head as if he would 
project himself forward. 

As we neared the gate of the Fort the press grew greater, the 
stru ggle increased, the frenzy deepened. There was a fierce, 
dangerous heaving forward of horsemen, pedestrians, vehicles. 

I here arose a fierce clamour. “ Don’t ride over us ! ” people 
shouted out from amidst the dust. Women and children— 
and men—yelled and shrieked. Well was it—for the purpose 
of our present entry, at all events—that the narrow drawbridge 
in front of the gateway had been removed long since, the moat 
just in front of it filled up, that behind the gateway was no 
narrow, winding covered way. Immediately within the gate was 
a wide open space in which the congested stream could 
expand itself. This space was soon covered with horses and 
people and vehicles of every kind, new and handsome and 
smart, old and grotesque and dilapidated. 

We drew up in the shadow of the Fort wall. We men 
dismounted. Septimus drew me aside. 

“ Rats in a trap,” he said. 

I knew what he meant. At the gate was the usual sepoy guard. 

I nodded. 

“There ! ” he said. 

I he sharp ring of a steel ramrod in a musket barrel. 

“ Loading—without orders—when not in uniform. We must 
rush down on them. We have six guns ready loaded here. 
Must get together some more men. Where are all the men ? ’ 

“A lot of them up on the wall there.” 

“ Why have they gone up there ? To look down on the 
road, I suppose. We must get up to them—sharp,” and he 
walks quickly up to the nearest ramp, I with him. 
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We see what has brought the men up here, a matter of 

considerable personal interest. . 

Above the green spread of trees that indicates the position 
of the station rise up dark columns of smoke, irradiated by 
myriads of upward-rushing sparks. 

“ That is your bungalow, De Gruyther.” 

“ Yes.” 

“That is mine.” 

“ That big smoke ? ” 

“That must be the Mess House.” 

“That is Sharpley’s ; there, near the church steeple.” 

Thus the men exclaim. 

“ We must get rid of the sepoys below. They have begun 
to load. Which of you has guns?” Septimus calls out to 
them. 

(< j » 

“And I.” “And I.” “And I.” 

“ Where are they ? ” 

“ Down below.” 

“ Come down with me; and I want three others to whom 
I can give guns.” 

Our band of ten is soon assembled. 

We move down toward the gateway, guns ready. We are 
nearing it. 

“They have gone,” calls out a voice from above. 

The guard had disappeared—evaporated. The men had 
gone away by twos and threes across the fields. They were 
eager to get to the Treasury where was heaped up the gold and 
the silver, wealth in its most concentrated and portable form. 

We shut the gate and breathe more freely. 



CHAPTER XXXV 

WITHIN THE FORT 

“ ^*0 far so good,” said Septimus. “But if the mutineers 
are after us they can get right up to the gate and burst 
or blow it open.” 

“ We should fire on them from the top of the wall.” 

“ No cover; come up and see.” 

We did so. There was no cover. The parapet wall of the 
two flanking bastions, placed there specially for the defence of 
the gateway, of the short lengths of wall between them and the 
gateway, was all ragged and broken, it had not been thought 
worth while to keep it in repair, the wall below being held 
quite sufficient for its present civil use without it. 

“ We must put up a breastwork,” I say. 

“ And mount guns on the bastions. Let us find Baggs.” 

“ Who is he ? ” 

“ The Permanent Conductor. Lives in here.” 

We soon find him : a tall, powerfully-built man, with a soft, 
easy bearing and address, the look and carriage of a gentleman. 
Talking of this to Septimus afterwards he informs me that he 
is a man of good family, “ As you can judge by his real name, 
Isham Bagge : vulgarised into Baggs when he enlisted into 
the Company’s army.” The fact is noted because of its great 
bearing on our fortunes. Owing to it Mr. Baggs liked his 
present solitary post, not desired of others because of that 
solitariness, and had been in it for many years, so gaining a 
knowledge of the contents of the Magazine, and establishing a 
relationship with the people about, which proved of essential 
service to us. 

“ Colonel Munro has not come in ? ” Septimus asks of him. 

247 
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Colonel Munro was the officer who had charge of the Factory, 
of the Fort. 

“ No.” 

“And, by the way, why are you not at work to-day, the 
workmen not here ? Because of the outbreak ? ” 

“ No ; it is a Hindoo holiday.” 

“ Well, as Munro is not here you must help us,” and he 
says what we have come for. 

“There are plenty of materials for the barricade, as, for 
instance, those rows of casks and wooden boxes, those stacks 
of cut timber, at the foot of the wall.” 

“ Good,” says Septimus ; “ and the wood will serve for 
cooking, too. Have not had my tea this morning.” 

“Oh, plenty of firewood and charcoal in here,” says Mr. 
Baggs. “As for the guns for the bastions, there are no 
heavy guns.” 

“ But all those piles of shot and shell in the yard ? ” says 
Septimus. 

“ The guns were sent away many years ago—at the time of 
the Punjab campaign. We have now some six-pounders and 
three-pounders only.” 

“Then we must mount the six-pounders: will do for close 
work.” 

“ For them there is no shot. This is no longer primarily an 
arsenal.” 

“We can cram them full of bolts, screws, nuts—won’t be 
nuts for the enemy, eh ? ” 

“ We have plenty of musket bullets: if we put them into 
bags—the bags ready—would serve for shrapnel.” 

“ Good ! And now to set to work. I’ll send the fellows to 
you if you will give them the materials.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ I’ll just tell my wife and the other ladies.” 

When we do so Mary Alexander remarks— 

“That seems easy work—putting bullets into bags—we 
could do that—we women. Leave the men free for the 
heavier work.” 

“Good, Miss Mary. Be off, you and Mrs. Jackson, and 
take with you two or three others. Go to Mr. Baggs, the big 
man walking along there.” 
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We are soon hard at work putting up the breastworks. It 
was lucky having the material so close, at the very foot of 
the wall. And it lends itself to the work; we have only to 
pile the boxes and timber up; and some large bags filled 
with seeds we discover in a shed near answer admirably for 
the round of the bastions, serve instead of sandbags. We 
get together all the grooms; they bring the material up 
while we pile it into place. We work with a will. The enemy 
may be on us any moment. We work with our coats off, 
Septimus with his shirt sleeves rolled up, so exhibiting a pair 
of brawny arms that do yeoman work, and astonish some of 
the weedy East Indians, though there are big, strong men 
among them too. We work with our eyes turned upon the 
road, looking not only for the enemy, but for friend or 
relative not yet come in. A vehicle upon it : who are they ? 
A horseman dashing furiously down it: who is he? Two 
children walking along it hand-in-hand: what tragedy docs 
that import ? A big cloud of dust: two of the big Magazine 
waggons : open wide the gate : furniture belonging to Colonel 
Munro. He lived in a house between the station and the Fort. 
Phew ! How hot the early morning sun ! 

We have got the job done. The guns have been placed in 
the bastions, with their loading rods and sponging rods and 
ammunition complete. Also, within the bastions, and along 
the lengths of wall between them and the gateway, are arranged 
rows of ready-loaded muskets, a suggestion due to Septimus. 

“ Now I feel better,” says he, throwing on again his black 
alpaca blouse. “ Phew ! ” he was streaming with perspiration, 
as were we all. “ Now for breakfast.” 

It was being got ready. The wonderful servants had with 
the help of some clods of earth prepared a kitchen in an 
angle of the wall, got the cooking-pots and the materials for 
breakfast out of the cart. 

“ But we must get under shelter; it is too hot out here for 
the children—and the flies ! We’ll go into this office, no work 
going on to-day.” 

Mr. Baggs again. Certainly, we can go in there. 

“ You’ll give quarters to the other people too.” 

“ I think I had better wait until Colonel Munro comes in.” 

“ You can assume that much responsibility, surely? ” 
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“ Yes; but Colonel Munro may disturb the arrangements 
made; it would be a trouble for the people to have to move 
when they had once settled down. Though not so private* it 
is quite as cool out there in the open sheds where they are 
now. And the Colonel should be in here soon. His servants 
say he has remained back to load a third waggon with his 
furniture.” 

Colonel Munro was notorious as a harsh-tempered, im¬ 
perious man, a contentious and cantankerous Scot. 

“ Well, we’ll go into the office. I don’t think Munro will 
turn us out.” 

We found in the office tables and chairs, and what was of 
far greater importance, a punkah. Septimus played a great 
knife and fork always, he played a grand one now. We drank 
oceans of tea. 

“And now for a cheroot,” said Septimus, and we settled 
ourselves down to the crowning enjoyment. 

“ Septimus,” said his wife. 

“ Not a word—interrupting me in my poojah (worship), my 
burning of incense.” 

“I was thinking that many of the people may not have 
brought any provisions in with them — the poor little 
children.” 

“ Good heavens ! and here have I been gobbling like a pig ; 
feeding myself and not thinking of my sheep. I’ll go at once.” 

“ And I’ll go with you,” I said. 

Mr. Baggs again. 

“They can manage for to-day,” he says. “I have been 
able to supply some of those who brought in nothing; they 
have supplied one another. But how about to-morrow, if the 
enemy block us in here, as I suppose they mean to? Why, 
counting the servants, we have about a hundred people in 
here now; and there are all those horses, there is no grass for 

them in here. Even if we got over to-morrow we could not 
get over the day after.” 

“ And I begged them to provision the place,” said 
Septimus, with a groan. “What is to be done now? We 
cannot get anything in from the station or the town.” 

“ No ; but there is a village near here from which we could, 
and we had better do so at once.” 
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“At once,” said Septimus. “I have my cart. I have money. 
But how to make sure that they will give it, allow it to be 
brought in ? ” 

“ I’ll go myself,” said Mr. Baggs. “ I’ll take your cart, and 
one of the waggons that has just come in with Colonel 
Munro’s furniture. ,, 

“Take three or four fellows with you—armed.” 

“ I’ll go,” I said. 

“ I shall be better by myself,” said Mr. Baggs. 

“ No, no, we cannot let you go by yourself. I’ll go with 
you and take my shikaree, plucky little fellow, and can handle 
a gun—we’ve been together in many a tight place, tiger 
shooting and elephant shooting—staunch to death he is,” said 
Septimus. 

“The safest thing is for me to go by myself,” persists Mr. 
Baggs. “ They know me well in the village. Have dealt with 
them for years, helped them in Government business, doctored 
them.” 

“ How much money will you want ? ” 

“ Won’t take any—safest not. Tell them to send a man 
back with me for payment. They know they can trust me.” 

Soon from the top of the wall we are watching Mr. Baggs, 
accompanied by a couple of his own servants, making his way 
with the two carts toward the village. 

And here it becomes necessary to place before the reader 
the salient points of our position. The outline of the Fort was 
of the simplest, a rectangle, of which one of the narrower sides, 
the north one, rested on the river. There was a circular 
bastion at each of the four corners, also in the middle of each 
of the four sides, except the south one, in the middle of which 
was the gateway, with its two flanking bastions. In front of 
the west face, which looked toward the station, lay a barren 
plain, affording no cover; in front of the south face, and so of 
the gateway, the cultivation begins, and there is more cover ; 
while before the east face, and so giving there the most cover, 
extends the rich cultivation, the fields and groves and gardens 
of the village referred to above, which lay off the south-east 
corner bastion, about three-quarters of a mile from it, and was 
named Kotra. The reader might draw a plan. Looking out 
from where we are standing, on the top of the south wall, by 
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the side of the gateway, we see on the open plain in front of 
us a point—marked by a well, some trees, and a garden—from 
which a road runs, westward, to the station; another, almost 
in a line with it, eastward, to Kotra; and a third, almost 
at right angles to the other two, northward, in a dead straight 
line, to the gateway. A straggling cart-track conducts from the 
gateway to the village. Along this last moves Mr. Baggs with 
the carts. He has disappeared among the trees surrounding 
the village. 

A glowing hour goes by. A sudden cry—“ The sepoys are 
coming ! ” Like an echo it is repeated in the open space below, 
produces a terrible commotion there. Women and children 
come rushing to the foot of the wall, shrieking and calling out 
to their husbands and fathers and brothers above. We get 
Mary Alexander and some of the other ladies to quiet them 
and lead them away. We men seize our arms. The two guns, 
one in each of the bastions flanking the gateway, are manned; 
they had been loaded already. On the length of road from 
the station to the trifurcation, indicated above, a moving 
cloud of dust. Now we can distinguish. A body of Cavalry; 
no Infantry, no Guns; neither with it, nor following it. We are 
not to be attacked just yet. But the force has come out 
because of us. What does it mean to do ? Is it going on to 
the village ? Mr. Baggs has not come back yet. 

“ They must be making for Kotra, and Baggs in there still,” 
cries Septimus; “we must send and warn him.” 

“ He is just coming out of the village,” cries a man. 

The troopers have reached the trifurcation. Half of them 
halt there; the rest move on toward the village. A moment 
of fierce excitement. Will they cut off the carts? Obviously 
the half force has been left at the trifurcation to watch the 
gate. Our eyes kept glancing from the carts, slowly moving 
on, to this force standing still. How great the effect upon the 
nerves of that slow motion and that standing still! We watch 
the body of horsemen as we should watch the landslip, the 
avalanche, impending over house and home. We look for the 
slightest sign of movement. They continue to stand still. 
The carts are nearing the gate. No sign of movement. It 
may be that the intervening trees are so disposed that they do 
not see the carts; it may be that seeing them they think they 
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are ordinary village carts about their everyday work. A move¬ 
ment. They are dismounting. “ Dismounting to get a drink 
of water,” says someone. “ They are dismounting to remain. 
They are off-saddling,” says Septimus. Our two carts have 
passed in. Laus Deo. 

The contents are unloaded on to the masonry floor of a 
large store-room. We survey with delight the heaps of wheat 
and barley and rice and lentils. 

“ Well done, Baggs; you have risked your life for us,” said 
Septimus. “ A near thing that.” 

“ It will last us two days, not more,” said Conductor Baggs. 
“There was no more left in the village; but I offered the 
grain dealers double prices if they would get some more from 
the town, or elsewhere, and send it in.” 

“The Nuwab’s troopers may prevent it coming in.” 

“The double prices will tempt the dealers to do their best 
to get it in, probably in the night-time.” 

With the carts came in two men whose coming was to be of 
great concern to myself, personally. The first was my bearer, 
Bhola Ram, who had followed in my footsteps and had 
arrived in the station this morning. The other was a servant 
of Colonel Munro’s. He brought the news of the murder of 
his master; in his own house: the remaining to send off that 
other cartload of furniture had cost him his life. So now the 
question arose, “ Who was to be in charge of the Fort ? ” 
The senior officer with us was Major Hardy, who had been 
second in command of the regiment; but he had been 
brought in dangerously wounded, could not assume it. Of 
the other senior officers of the regiment two had gone away 
in the exodus, two had been killed : the subalterns who had 
escaped into the Fort were all of very nearly my own standing, 
but all junior to me, as was also Lieutenant Smithson, who 
had been assistant to Colonel Munro. Major Winterfield, the 
Commissariat officer, had been killed in attempting to reach 
the Fort. Thus it came about that the command, such it was, 
devolved on me. But the foremost man in the defence was 
Septimus, our strong man, our paladin, foremost in all 
arrangements as in the fight, our best shot. Good service was 
rendered also by a great “ pal ” of his, Mr. Carwithen, an 
indigo planter, whose co-operation was of special value, as 
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most of the men were civilians, men who rather resented 
military control. 

We determined to send all the servants and horses out of 
the Fort at once. A great many of the servants were desirous 
of leaving themselves : men wished to get back to wife and 
children, women to husband and children, both to get back to 
the homes where they had left their goods and chattels. We 
wished to have as few mouths to feed as possible. We did 
not wish to retain in the place so many able-bodied men who 
might possibly prove treacherous. We met with a good deal 
of opposition and grumbling, not of the servants, but of the 
masters and mistresses. Each one thought that his or her 
own servants might be allowed to remain. We had resolved 
to have a central kitchen, so we kept in three or four men for 
this : some of the women servants were allowed to remain in 
special cases: beyond this we carried out, in spite of all 
remonstrance, the one law, that all the others must go. I kept 
in my bearer and Septimus’ shikaree to serve as scouts, to 
bring us in information from without : and the shikaree was 
a good shot. There was much lamentation about sending 
out the horses, many of which were very valuable. Septimus 
ordered his to be conveyed to Akbarabad, which they duly 
were; another instance, among many, of the fidelity of the 
native servants at that time. 

And so the evening came. We men were lucky. We had 
been occupied. But it had been a terrible day for the poor 
women and children, thrust out from comfortable homes, the 
comforts of which were necessaries to them at this terrible 
time of the year: delicate women and girls thrust out from 
the privacy and sanctity of their homes. The Fort was a 
furnace. The flies were in myriads. To bodily suffering was 
added mental: fear for the future, sorrow for the past. From 
affluence, ease, security, they had passed to destitution, dis¬ 
comfort, physical suffering, to danger of death and worse. 
Here were sorrowing women to whom the whole aspect of the 
world had been changed at a stroke, women deprived, since 
this morning, of husband and of home. 

In the evening Bhola Ram told me of how he had followed 
me, of what a terrible commotion there had been in the 
fortress of Hodul when our escape from it had become 
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known : the fury of the Nuwab Ali Karim : then the sudden, 
mysterious silence, the curtain, that fell upon the affair. 

He told me why the two mutinous regiments, the forces of 
the Nuwab, the mob, the released jail-birds, the hereditary 
'marauders, had not rushed out after us. They were all 
concentrated round the Treasury: at a deadlock there. The 
Nuwab claimed its contents as local ruler; the sepoys as prize 
money; the freebooters by the law of take who can; they 

would be content with a share, each of the others wanted the 
whole. 

Night fell. At first it brought no alleviation of the sufferings 
from the heat, for the heavy buildings within the Fort were 
pouring forth the warmth they had accumulated during the 
long hours of the day. It gave relief from the flies. But it 
brought forth the worst murderers of rest, the mosquitoes. 
They came up from the river in swarms. They fell on us 
madly, attracted by our warmer blood under a thinner skin; 
that attractive combination was presented best by the poor 
children, whose wailing and crying was to be heard the whole 
night through. 

It was in my ears during most part of the night. I would 
not lie down during the dark hours of the night. We had 
sentries on the wall, we had established a watch ; but I could 
not. The weight of my responsibility lay heavy upon me. I 
kept awake and vigilant, was kept awake and vigilant, until 
the early summer dawn was near at hand. Then I threw 
myself down on the top of the wall and slept. 



CHAPTER XXXVI 

THE ASSAULT 

I DID not sleep for long. Things around were barely visible 
when I awoke. What is that moving towards us upon 
the track from the adjoining village? Not carts, there is no 
sound of wheels. A dim column of something moving 
sinuously along. We arouse the men. We stand to arms. 
We strain our eyes. “ Brinjara bullocks!” cries someone It 
was as if in a similar situation in Spain a man had cried out 
“Muleteers!” The Brinjaras were the great grain-carriers of 
India in the old days; often transported it on their pack- 
bullocks over thousands of miles. They were the great food 
suppliers to armies in the field; played a prominent part in 
our own earlier campaigns. Open wide the gate. The ghostly 
train passes in. I have the bullocks unloaded and the men 
paid, the double price. I have now command of the treasure 
chest of the Factory, in which there was a considerable sum of 
money. The Brinjaras and their bullocks disappear: silently 
steal away. It was a thing well managed. And owing to 
Mr. Baggs’ thoughtfulness, and his personal relations with the 
dealers, one of the bullocks had come in with a load of 
miscellaneous supplies from the “ Europe Shop ” of old 
Eduljee, the fire-worshipper; among them a large packet of 
the important article, tea. How we always looked forward to 
a draught of the divine, refreshing beverage, after the hot, 
restless, wakeful night! 

“ I suppose you have some big cauldron in which we could 

boil the water ? ” Septimus asks of Mr. Baggs this morning. 

“Plenty.” . 

“Then we’ll have the tea for all made straight in that, 

picnic fashion. There are things to drink it out of?” 
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THE ASSAULT 

Plenty of tin pots.” 

“ Rather hot to the lips, but they’ll do.” 

“ There are plenty of gallipots.” 

“ Better.” 

“ 111 take charge of the commissariat, Jack,” he goes on to 
say to me. “ I’ll go and get the tea ready, and get some of 
the ladies to distribute the tin pots and the gallipots.” 

He bustles away. 

There was a well of sweet water in the Fort. Its high, hand¬ 
some masonry platform stood conspicuous at one end of the 
open space behind the gateway. There was plenty of firewood. 

Most of the men are now gathered about the well, washing 
their hands and faces, drawing the water to take it to their 
families—there were plenty of buckets in the place—“buckets 
wood” and “buckets zinc,” as they are entered on Magazine 
books. Hark ! What is that ? Listen ! Do you hear it ? 
Yes Faint and distant, but still clear. Now clearer. A 
familiar sound, a well-known air. The sound of fifes and 
drums, the jaunty strain of “ Hieland Laddie.” “ The march 
of our late regiment, you know,” said Tom Jackson, who stood 
near me; “the sepoys are.coming out against us.” 

We hurry to the top of the wall. I find Mr. Baggs standing 
there with a telescope in his hand. I ask him for it. 

Keep it sir,” he says; “ there are plenty in the store¬ 
room below.” 

My hearing was naturally very sharp, had been made 
s arper y the listening for the movements of animals in 
the jungle. I knew before I looked that now a full force 
was coming out against us : I had distinguished the clatter 
of hoofs, the rumble of guns, the tramp of infantry. Through 
the telescope I see that there are only two guns. The attack¬ 
ing, or investing, force has just emerged from the avenue of 
trees which marks the boundary of the station ; beyond that 
the rest of the road up to the trifurcation, that memorable 
point, as well as the road from that point to the gateway, lies 
below us open and bare, un-tree-shaded ; but the third road, 
ea ing from there to the village, has large umbrageous trees 

y its side, which serve to conceal any movement along it 
from our view. 

The news of the approach of the enemy has spread among 
s 
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the fugitives and produced a great commotion. There is a 
„reat rushing about, and screaming and shouting. As on 
daTbefor "women and children rush to the foot of the waU 
screaming out to husbands, fathers, brothers, sons. I g 
down to stop this. It is demoralising to the men. I am 
, hv SeDtimus ; but we could not have managed 

hE me d of the women seemed quite frenzied, they belonged to 
re Ld cllss given to violent display of emotion-but for 
the aid of some S of our ladies, Mary Alexander and others, 
who disc plined to control and not display emotion, moved 
Tbout calm, quiet, self-possessed; they soothed the mothers, 

took the children by the hand and l^m awa^ us , 

“ Oh, the enemy is at hand ! tie is conn & 

Now the blood will flow !” _ 

It was not a woman who called out thus. t was a 

ars-“‘i!sss-5-*a 

nn above there, on the top of the wall. 

«I_I_I have got the ague,” he said from between his 
chattering teeth. His eyes seemed staring out of his head. 

“ Then go inside and lie down and cover yourself up. 

“ A^d keep' your mouth shut, and do not shout out as you 

were doing just now. Mind that.” 

Looks as strong as a horse,” I said, as Septimus and I 

walked away. “Saw him run down from the wall just now 

Thought he was coming to fetch something. The ague nt 

must have come on very suddenly.” . , . 

“Very!” said Septimus, dryly. “Immediately at sight of 

the enemy. My dear boy, no ague fit at all. Pure, un- 

adulterated funk.” 

“No!” . „ 

“ I am sorry to say, as the fellow is an Englishman, yes. 

“Then I’ll go back and kick the beast up, and make him 

return to the top of the wall.” . 

“Leave him. Would be of no use. Might disturb the 

others.” 
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I remember now—it has been working in my brain_it is 

the fellow we saw yesterday on the road on a small pony.” 

“ I’ll bring the tea to the wall; it will set the men up I 
suppose there is time ? ” 

“ Yes ; they cannot move faster than the guns.” The guns 
were drawn by bullocks. 

The adverse force is slowly wending its way forward as I 
regain the top of the wall. We had seen it very far off. 

Septimus and his shikaree appear carrying the tea in buckets, 
Mary Alexander and Alice Jackson and an East Indian girl 
carry the tin pots, slung, appropriately, on ramrods. We gulp 
down the tea. We hurry the women away. What a hi<*h 
brave look in Mary’s eyes ! As she turns away she gives me 
a glance, unforgettable, unforgotten. 

The time has come. The enemy has reached the well, the 

trifurcation, where the troopers who had stationed themselves 

there the day before, and remained there during the night 

have already turned out. What his intent? This soon 

appears. The force halts. The two guns, they are nine- 

pounders, move down the straight road leading toward the 

gate. The teams halt, the guns are turned round, put in 

position on either side of the road, pointing down it at the 

gateway. They intend to carry the place by assault; to pound 
the gate in. * 

Their form of attack made known, I have to make my 
disposition to meet it. The gate was a strong one; we 
s rengthened it further with a backing of casks and wooden 
cases and balks of timber, and by rolling a heavy waggon up 
against it; these would serve, also, to hinder a rush through it 
in case it fell. About a hundred and twenty yards from the 
ga eway the road crossed a narrow, but deep, drainage 
line by means of a culvert. The assaulting party must 
cross this: it is from there that the final rush must be 

“ . T he enem y have chosen the direct, dangerous mode 
of attack because they think poorly of our means of defence. 
They know exactly the condition of things in the Fort, the 
want of ammunition for the guns, that the defenders are 
mostly civilians, a great many of them of a class on which, 
because of its clerkly employment and mixed nationality, the 
sepoys looked down with sovereign contempt. They would 
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attack with confidence. I meant them to approach in that con¬ 
fidence. Then I meant to concentrate our fire on them at the 
culvert. Not a shot was to be fired until they got there. The 
power of such a concentrated fire is great. The heavy, 
destructive, demoralising stroke of even one such discharge 
often determines the fate of a battle. Nelson won Trafalgar 
by one broadside. I meant to train the guns in both the 
bastions, those on either side of the gateway, on the culvert. 
But I found that only the one in the right-hand bastion could 
be brought to bear on it. I changed my first disposition of the 
men. We were thirty-one or thirty-two all told ; six non-com¬ 
missioned officers, all trained artillerymen, splendid men, went 
to work the gun ; the remainder I had divided equally, men 
and boys, between the barricades on either side of the gateway, 
from it to the bastions. But now I place only men, those 
the ones I think likely to be the steadiest, on the right-hand 
side, where I take my own stand ; on the other side I place 
all the lads, but I put Septimus and the shikaree with them to 
strengthen and steady them. 

The attack was to be made on us, not mob fashion, but in 
accordance with military rules ; we had against us men trained 
by ourselves. The two guns placed, the infantry is thrown out 
in open order on either side, with the exception of a small 
compact body which forms the actual storming, or assaulting, 
party, I presume, which takes its stand on the road. Now it 
and the skirmishers advance, move on in silence for some 
distance ; then a bugle sounds, and the two guns and the 
extended lines of infantry open fire : a sudden dull roar, the 
run of jets of flame along the lines on either side, the sharp 
crackle of musketry. The ball has opened. 

In reading the account of our defence it will have to be 
borne in mind how different the old muskets were in quickness, 
range, and precision of fire, to the modern rifle. To us the 
possession of a few first-class long-range sporting rifles gave 
a great advantage. 

Of the first two shots from the guns one had gone whistling 
over our heads, the other had struck the gate with a dull roar 
which must have carried terror into the hearts of the poor 
women below. The next two shots did not strike the gate, 
but each one came full, with heavy crash, against the breast- 
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work on either side, knocking a large hole out of the one to 
the left. At the same time the bullets pattered against wall 
and breastwork, went whistling overhead. The effect of this 
and the breach in the breastwork on the lads behind that 
barrier was that four or five of them leaped up and fired down 
on the enemy, thus exposing themselves greatly. And not 
only this but two of the grown men with me leaped up, as if 
by some uncontrollable impulse, and did the same. To with¬ 
hold fire needs great steadiness. “ Down ! ” I roared and 
shouted : “ no firing without orders.” One of the two men 
who had leaped up sank down dead. The fire was close and 
heavy. The round shot crash against the barriers. It is as if 
they were aimed at them and not at the gate ; that could not 
have been missed continually if aimed at. Looking at the 
assaulting party carefully through my glass, I see that many of 
the men carry bags—bags of powder, of course. They mean to 
blow the gate open, not batter it in. They wish to destroy the 
cover afforded by the breastworks ; their aim is at them. And 
the aim is good; the Nuwab’s artillerymen were men trained 
in our own service. Only two of the round shot had missed 
the aim. Some struck the breastwork just at the top, a most 
destructive shot, if not for the structure for the men behind, 
for it sent the splinters flying thick among them, wounding 
many; but most struck it full, with continually increasing 
damaging and destroying effect. Now a long length of the 
breastwork to the left goes clattering down the wall. The 
enemy shout. The culvert is close before them. The bugle 
sounds. The nearest skirmishers converge upon the culvert: 
they mass upon it with the storming party. The moment has 
arrived. I give the signal to fire. 

I do so with an anxious heart. I do not know how steady 

my untried men may be in face of the bullets and round shot 

when they raise themselves above the protecting level of the 

barrier. If our long-reserved fire does not tell, the rush of the 

attackers may carry them on to the gate, to the shelter of the 

wall; to the laying of the powder bags and the explosion. 

There was that danger in letting the enemy get so near to his 
objective. 

But it does tell. The blow falls well. The volley and the 
re of the gun in the bastion roll out simultaneously; the 
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shower of bullets pours down full upon them. They stagger 
back from the culvert, leaving it covered with their dead and 
wounded. Conductor Baggs, whom I had placed in charge of 
the gun in the right-hand bastion, has reloaded his piece with 
incredible rapidity; the men behind the breastwork have 
dropped their empty muskets and seized the loaded ones 
standing ready to their hands; another dose of bullets among 
them ere they have recovered from their consternation and 
surprise, and though our fire was not so effective as before, the 
men not firing so steadily, they drop the powder bags, they 
break, they scatter, they run back. Our improvised grape un¬ 
thought of, they had not expected to be exposed to a fire such 
as this. The skirmishers maintain their ground for a while; 
but they, too, are soon running back, striving to get out of 
range as quickly as possible, for Septimus and his shikaree 
are making deadly play among them with their rifles. The 
attack has failed. Laus Deo . 

“The enemy has got in, Captain” (they call me Captain), 
cries a man, his voice thin and shrill from excitement. 

“ Got in ! What do you mean ? ” 

“ Into the Fort.” 

“ Into the Fort! ” I say, thinking the man had gone off his 
head. 

“Yes; into the bastion, there”; and he points along the 
wall toward the south-east corner bastion, the one off which 
lay the village. In it the flash of sword blades. 

“ Come on ! ” I shout, as I rush along the wall toward it. 

Two of the enemy in it, holding the narrow entrance into it 
from this side with their drawn swords in their hands. How have 
they got in ? They must have come up a ladder. I jump on 
to the step of the parapet wall, and look down over it. A rush 
of bullets by my ear. They come from behind the shelter of 
the walls of an old dismantled building below the bastion. I 
see no ladder. It must be on the other side of the round. 
The men coming behind have passed by me, rushed on toward 
the opening leading into the bastion : the foremost of them, a 
young East Indian lad, brave and eager, has reached it; he is 
cut down. The two following him discharge their muskets, 
but hurriedly, ineffectually. They fall back. They have 
nothing but the empty muskets in their hands. There is a 
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block. The terreplein is not wide. Those behind cannot use 
their muskets. A third man has appeared in the bastion. He 
has only a spear in his hand; but he may be followed by 
others with firearms. The two swordsmen are holding the 
opening to give time to their friends to come up. There is a 
recoil of our men. Those keen, flashing blades are new things. 
Before the opening lies the ghastly heap of young De Monte’s 
body, the blood gushing from the fearful wound, flowing away 
a crimson stream. A critical situation. The recoil has made 
an opening for me. Drawing my sword (I had provided myself 
with a cavalry broadsword from the armoury—it was not in any 
way so beautiful a weapon as the tulwar which Tukht Singh had 
given me, and which I still possessed, but I could handle it 
better—the hilts of most tulwars are too small for our English 
hands), I rushed toward the opening and precipitated myself in 
through it. The men gave way before my sudden, headlong, un¬ 
expected assault. But they were brave fellows, there being here 
proof. They sprang forward against me. I ought to have fought 
a retreating fight, there being two to one; but I held my ground, 
for my great object was to keep the way behind me clear. 
They press me close. I am wounded in the left arm ; a snick 
across it above the elbow—it would have been worse had I not 
made a sudden turn. The man has raised his sword for 
another cut, when it is sent whistling away into space, away 

r r J he edge of tile bastion. The strong blow has come from 
the butt end of Septimus’ rifle. The disarmed man runs back. 
tiis place is taken by the man with the spear. But now our 
men have begun to use their muskets, the shot flying un¬ 
comfortably near us two. Our opponents begin to retire to¬ 
ward the point of the parapet over which we have seen the 

“2? disa PP ea r. They do so slowly, making a good 
gnt. lhe man with a sword makes a sudden dash at us to 
over the retreat of his companion armed with the less effective 
weapon of the spear; then twirls round suddenly, bounds 
ar e parapet, a man as active on his legs as strong in 
ff [* T ™' ° V . er * a " d g° ne ; Arrived at the same point, we see 

retr rtn e 0W * em pty, and the attacking party is 

exned tel * he “*1 t0 the village J their retirement 

several of the"" Sh ° tS them > before which 
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What had happened was this. So much had the military 
character of the old fortress become a thing of the past that a 
large timber godown had been built—for some reason of con¬ 
venience—on the road leading from the Fort to the village, 
and quite close to the south-east corner bastion, in most un¬ 
military contiguity to it. This had been dismantled, unroofed, 
but the walls had been allowed to remain, and gave great 
shelter. The opportunity thus afforded them had been seen 
by some men of the attacking force sent round through the 
village. That this side attack was not a premeditated one— 
they had been so completely confident of the success of the 
attack on the gate—was proved by the use of the village 
ladder, which, luckily for us, proved not quite long enough. 

A flag of truce to remove their dead and wounded. Their 
force marches back to the town, leaving only watching detach¬ 
ments behind : one at the trifurcation, as before, one in the 
village. 

We have to attend to our own dead and wounded. For 
the latter there was no medical aid. (Both the regimental 
doctor and the civil surgeon had been killed : their poor wives 
and children were now in the Fort.) But I found them having 
their wounds dressed by Mary Alexander. She had belonged 
to an ambulance class. She had got to help her a young East 
Indian girl. Those were the days when an exquisite sensi¬ 
bility—the screaming at a mouse—was looked on as a 
feminine grace. The girl belonged to an emotional class and 
race. 

“ Oh my ! No can do ! No can look at blood ! ” she had 
exclaimed, exhibiting the sensibility she deemed attractive 
and proper, when the wounded men had first come down. 
But the natural soon took the place of the artificial; she was 
really a brave, kindly girl: Mary’s example was before her: 
and she saw that the men approved more of Mary’s helpful 
quietness than of her sentimental flutter. In the succeeding 
days Mary found in Flora De Silva a most heroic and self- 
sacrificing helpmate in her work among the wounded, the 
sick, the sorrowful, the fearful, the despairing. 

Going down the ramp and approaching where Mary was at 
work, she gives me a glance which has taken its place among 
those never to be forgotten. 
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“I did not know you could do this," I said, as I looked on 
admiring. 

t( ^ a ^ended an ambulance class,” she said. 

It is proving of great service here.” 

“ I hope so. But you, too, are wounded,” she adds, as she 
looks quickly up. “ Your sleeve is all bloody.” 

“ 1 hav e got a cut on the arm.” 

I am her last patient. How delightful the look of anxious 
car n e C fui n b°n n ding r up? “ 1 ^ my h ° W j ° y ° US the tender ' 

attend? M f nd ? d t0 > 50 unexpectedly, we have now to 

mentfon h he K dead ' ? eS ‘ de the lad and the m an of whom 

ca?ried 6 W3S an ° ther n,an kil,ed - We 

Darts of 66 « d ° Wn and laid them out ^ different 

fhem th , ° n £ ^nffice-room. What terrible mourning over 

1 wHow.? 6 ‘ ad “ th£ ° nly S ° n ° f his mother > and she 

wa^t f ?me nd T T? C '° Se t0gether ' more especially in 

fast. ’ h l ° t le ‘ r m °urning, and we to our break- 

had c?me 0 rogetherhad e f S °!t ° Ur Sma " P3rty ~ a11 of us who 
took this as° J d f0Und accorr >modation in the office— 

Septimus could hi ° Ut , from the CeQtral cooking place, 
and other provisions h^h* “ m ™ ted 11 from the store of tinned 
meal But with a had brou g ht in , and he liked a good 

had brought in h^mcla' 0 ‘^ p , rovisio . ns - an d the wine he 
were to be held as * self ' den y in g ordinance : they 

sick and the ailing v? ^ thc ‘ exclusive use of the 
the men of our party rmf ^ proclalmed the ordinance for 
in it. It was onh/J° Ur ,adles insisted on joining 
a prior claim. Thus q Ckddren who were allowed to have 

precious article milk from^h 3 '? ne had comm and of the 
having brought in hi’s fln t, r fortunate circumstance of 

claim on this was that f ° f 8 ° atS . with him - The first 
went to the other children^S*f ChlIdren : after that il a11 
dinner as well as eat one ’ T S f pPmu r s C ° Uld C °° k a 8 ° od 

culinary skill when we had been^n, " ^ Pr °°u ° f his 
was displayed now in the ° f. ln cam P together. It 

and wounded: the bending mg ° f lttle d ‘ shes for th e sick 

bending over a fire on a day such as this 
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was no pleasant task: he ministered as devotedly to their 

physical as he did to their spiritual needs. 

Septimus played as good a knife and fork at the present 
meal as at the better one of the day before. He was very 
hilarious and jubilant. 

“ We have fought a good fight,” he said. “ We have given 
them a slap in the face. They won’t be in such a hurry to 
come at us again. They thought to have a walk over. And 

Delhi must have fallen ere this.” 

That was the abiding, sustaining hope. 

“ Oh, Father Septy,” said the little girl, “ there is a hole in 
your hat! ” 

“Two holes—one on this side and one on that; see, Mrs. 
Pigott,” said Philip, bringing up the article and showing it to 

her. 

“ Oh, Septimus ! ” said Edith, as she went deadly white. 
“Tut! Nothing!” said Septimus. “ Quite at the top. 
No more danger than if I had been standing in my church 

and a shot had gone through the steeple.” 

The comparison was not a bad one, for the hat in question 
very closely resembled a hat of the steeple-crowned order of 
the Puritan times. 

“ The hat should be high in the crown, to keep the sun off 
the top of the head, and have a sloping brim to shade the 
temples,” Septimus had said, and so he had a so/ah (pith) 
hat built on those lines, the result being a thing like an 
extinguisher, under which, and mounted on his shooting 
pony, he looked like Sancho Panza in the headgear of Sir 
Hudibras. 

“ Now would you children like a game? ” 

“ Yes ; we’ll play the game of horse and elephant like as at 

home,” said the little girl. 

“Come along then, Jack,” he said to me, and he knelt 
down. Of course I was the horse, Septimus the elephant; 
and Maud hoisted Elsie on to his back, and Mary hoisted 
Philip on to mine, and held them there; and we perambulated 
the room, and I neighed and kicked, and Septimus, as he 
shuffled along with true elephantine shuffle, squealed and 
trumpeted so that it made us all laugh ; and Mary cried 
“Gee up!” and “Wo ho!” while Maud cried “Myl!” and 
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“ Duth! ” in the elephant language, and the children shouted 
with delight. 

And now I must be off to see some of the poor sick 
people,” said Septimus. 

Poor sick people indeed, ill of cruel and agonising diseases, 
in here, where there was nothing to alleviate or relieve, every¬ 
thing to aggravate them, hard lying, unsuitable food, terrible 
heat swarms of flies, last, not least, want of privacy. He 
attended as I have said, to their physical as to their spiritual 
needs. He prayed with them, he comforted, and cheered, and 
soothed, and sustained them. A laughing man and a praying 
man, sincerely pious and an inveterate joker, both sides of 
his nature were used to help the people in their afflictions. 
„ C ° uld s P eak ver y tenderly as he could laugh very loudly. 

nut u° make them comfort able, and he extracted fun 
strLi ,‘ S VanOU ? ex P ed ' ents military articles were put to 

want 8 at tv US “' H< V trled l ° SUpp]y the S reat > the terrible 
procure slee SeaS °. n , of the year > when they are needed to 
E off fh mg ’• " 0t ° nly by m 't'S a t' n g the heat but 
Of subftitutp hf m ° SqUltoes ’ of punkahs : he swung all sorts 

bathing plIc s He 6 ? 1 ' v** ^ CUrtainS ' He 8 arranged 
there las a H f k aWay the bales of doth, of which 
and towels He S °Z ^ had them converted into sheets 
the hoHea ^ and dishes ' He bought 

this much helped bv m” 6 T? S ° COnstant a craving (in all 

not go for it themsel 7 AIexander ) to those who could 
on a tub turned unsfd: /° W y ° U Saw him in a sh ed, seated 
procuring for it the sfopn°> n ’ fa "" lng a deeping sick child, 
keeping his position f P C0U d not have had otherwise, 

impatient Now in Z ^ Iengths of time - he a so 

which his steeple-crown .T'k 51 ° f . the blazln g sunshine, in 
likewise, to the famous ^ wh * ch ^ore a resemblance, 

of essentia, servic^ you Lf him' Robinson Crusoe, proved 

the open space from foe weU IfoliT’T 8 c ° ntinually across 
strong hand. Constant in help. ? bUCket ° f Water ln either 

bastion, now proved ™ ns * ments for the entered 

dismantled godown so Hoc* k , P ' I ? t ln our def ence. The 

a standing danger It stood * 6 m!*- 1 * WaS a standin g menace, 

S nger. It stood in villamous contiguity. I should 
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have liked to have gone out and tried to blow down some of 
the walls. But it was too dangerous. The enemy had left a 
large watch party in a grove without the village. The only 
thing to be done was to put up a breastwork round the 
bastion and along the wall on either side, as we had done 
near the gateway. Finding that the gun in this bastion did 
not bear on the villainous ruins, I had a gun placed in the 
bastion in the middle of the east wall. That did. 

Another laborious piece of manual labour that we had to 
undertake on that hot flaming afternoon was the digging of a 
pit for the dead. We dug it in the little cemetery, the yard 
of the dead, which had been established when our troops 
garrisoned the place. How dreary it looked, a small square 
inclosure with high brick walls, like a prison yard. We were 
to make a great addition to the small company of Christian 
folk that had lain there by themselves for the past half-century. 
We buried them all together—the lad and the two men killed, 
a boy that had died—at sunset, Septimus reading the Burial 
Service over them, “these our brothers,” in his full canon¬ 
icals, which his servant had brought in. 



CHAPTER XXXVII 


THE SECOND ATTACK 

T HE darkness hung heavy in the west, in the east was 
only just beginning to give way to the first faint glimmer 
of dawn when I am awakened by the man on guard. A 
movement upon the road leading out from the station. I 
listen. There are the sounds of the morning before, the 
commingled clatter of horses’ hoofs, the tramp of many feet, 
the rumble of gun wheels. They are coming out against us 
again. We pass the word round and stand to our arms. 

Slowly they move eastward, and fast westward moves the 
light driving back the darkness. The long array stands out 
clear when it has reached the head of the road leading to the 
gateway, to the trifurcation, the halting-point of the day before. 
The present force does not halt there; it passes on; on by the 
well, the trees; on along the road leading to the adjacent village, 
to Kotra. It will be as I had foreseen, as, in fact, was obvious. 
They will attack from the vantage-point of the dismantled 
godown. We hurry to that south-east corner bastion. I place 
Mr. Baggs, who had worked his gun so well on the preceding 
day, in charge of the gun mounted on the bastion in the middle 
of the east front—the “ mid-east ” bastion we called it. 

The first movement of the enemy is the placing of their 
two guns by the side of a grove facing that mid-east bastion. 
With them they open fire on the breastwork round the south¬ 
east corner bastion and along the walls near, which we had 
put up the day before. “ I think we can touch up those 
fellows at the guns,” says Septimus, and he and the others 
with rifles open fire on them, and effectively, for the guns 
are withdrawn. But their roar is heard again not long after. 
They have been taken inside the grove, and openings having 
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been cut in the earthen bank surrounding it to serve as 
embrasures, they renew their work from there, the grove forms 
a safe, shady battery. We fire on it from our guns, but our 
improvised grape is of no service at that distance. 

The second movement is the advance of a large body of 
infantry from the village towards the dismantled godown. 
When they get within range a portion of them halt and take 
position behind what shelter they can find : the rest run on 
quickly in open order: among them are men who carry 
ladders, planks, bundles of brushwood, and such-like material: 
we fire on these: a ladder drops; it is picked up and carried 
on again ; the advance is covered by a heavy fire from those 
behind; the advance party has reached the dismantled 
godown, crowded into it; Baggs rattles the grape from his 
gun in among the walls, but with the material they have 
brought they have soon filled up the openings in the walls 
looking our way, established themselves securely; then we 
are exposed to a fire from the men under cover so close 
below us as well as from those extended across the fields. 
There is now a continued rattle of musketry, broken at 
intervals by the boom of the guns, short intervals, for the 
guns are served as quickly as accurately. Now and then in 
the midst of the whizz of the bullets comes the harsh hum 
of a nine-pounder shot rushing close overhead. But mostly 
the heavy shot strike the breastwork, rending it, shaking it, 
bringing down lengths of it. We rush forward between the 
shots from the guns to repair the damage. But the bullets 
fly thick. There is death in the air. We have several men 
wounded, two killed. We cannot afford such loss. We must 
reserve ourselves for the third movement. It is perfectly 
obvious what that will be. An attempt to escalade. I dis¬ 
tribute the men along the south and east walls so as to cover 
the full round of the corner bastion. It comes, that third 
movement. A greater hail of musketry even than before, a 
shout, and a storming party rushes out of the ruined godown 
with two ladders. They are planted. They are covered with 
men ascending. But we have many men here, like Septimus, 
accustomed to big-game shooting, cool, steady, deadly shots, 
otherwise they would not have ventured against tiger and wild 
elephant on foot. The men begin to drop from the ladders, 
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hang from them, lie across the rungs impeding the way, 
begin to jump off them, not liking the situation. And Baggs 
has got his gun to sweep across the space between the godown 
and the bastion which the assaulters had to traverse, on which 
they had to take their stand. The force of the assault is 
broken. We have stemmed the first rush. And in that first 
rush lies the great danger. It had carried the foremost three or 
four men of one party right up one of the ladders, right into 
the bastion. But some of our men had sprung forward, met 
hem there, disposed of them, shot them down, hurled them 

Z™, ^ he f r ?K 1S T a pause ’ a hesitanc y- I look for the 
recoil. But they throw out a body of infantry in front of the 

grove in which the guns are, and these and one of the guns 

open a heavy fire on Baggs’ bastion: the men in the fields 

below us and m the godown open a fiercer fire upon us : the 

the S n IS 7 and fired as H uick ‘y as may be : and from 
Ghafees Thosrfi T a b ° dy ° f ^n-turbaned swordsmen, 
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among them Semimn th kward sur ge. Some of our men, 
hurl the two ladd stron g arm ed, rush forward and 

attack has failed ^ They are Carried The 
a nd^hiS a :SawaylLhd re d iS S'™ the white flag ° f tn.ce 

the day before dnZ th 77. and woun ded. But not as on 
It remains The infW T* 1 " 8 force returD to the station, 
the village.' The two mint ° Ut in the fields ret ires to 

godown continues to be heirSvh gr ° Ve ’ ^ dismantIed 

be built so close to the wail V was 11 ever allowed to 

close to the walls of a fort ? ” one might have asked 
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anerilv had not one known that the Fort had become a factory, 
and thLt an outbreak such as this had never been anttcpa ed. 
Only their dead and wounded are sent back to the stat> ’ 
and on the road leading out from >t, a couple of hours 
we see the line of carts and camels that are bringing j ifflfflSK 

baggage of the now investing force. „ , 

“ They have come to remain,” says Septimus. 

have to keep our eyes open to-night.” Lecedine 

We carry down our dead, three again, as on the pr ec ®<J ln S 

day. The^wounded have been attended to, as on it, by Mary 

Alexander and Flora De Silva, the East Indian girl, now calm, 

^We empty our many tin pots, or gallipots, of hot tea—.oh, 
the refreshment of it!-we munch the leathery unleavened 
cakes of the day before. Then we have a smoke, that strong 
desire with most men, so that it is a mans saying that his 
pipe is meat and drink and lodging to him, especially in 
arduous circumstances, a desire which most of us_ would have 
been unable to gratify here but for the self-sacrificing benefi¬ 
cence of Septimus. He was famous for his cheroots and 
cigars. He was wont to say that he rated a good cigar high 
than a good glass of wine. He had brought in a box full. 
But with regard to them, too, he established a self-denying 
ordinance, shared them with those who were not similarly well 
provided. Then we set to work to repair and renew our 
demolished breastworks, using various devices for the shelter¬ 
ing of the men engaged in the work. lor some while the 
guns in the grove opened fire on us, we, in return, sending 
rifle bullets in through the embrasures; then they ceased 
firing, most probably in order to husband their ammunition. 
More troublesome was the musket fire from the dismantled 
godown. But we discovered that we could enfilade the 
building from the distant south-west corner bastion, from 
which we could injure them with our rifle fire while their 
return smooth-bore fire was ineffective. We could also fire 
down into the godown from the top of the gateway, which was 
of the lofty, demivaulted, Mahomedan type, having across its 
top a gallery of the usual sort, a series of small cupolas resting 
on slender sandstone columns, in which our marksmen could 
find cover, a cover they soon improved. With our superior 
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weapons and marksmanship the occupants of the godowYi 
found this flank fire so dangerous and disturbing that besides 
the barrier of brushwood they soon began to throw up an 
. earthen bank, which they continued to raise higher and higher 
*&11 through the day. 

flB^We had our task, and so had the women and girls below. 
^Pte Brinjaras had brought in corn, not flour. This had to be 
I ground. We had two hand-mills belonging to Mr. Baggs* 
servants. And so ail through the afternoon the two women, 
or two girls, were to be seen grinding at one mill. All through 
the afternoon was to be heard the harsh ghurr of the stones, 
for the flour now formed the main part of our sustenance, and 
there were many mouths to feed. The prophet noted the 
absence of that sound as the great mark of desolation— 
“ Moreover I will take from them the voice of mirth, and the 
voice of gladness, the voice of the bridegroom, and the voice 
of the bride, the sound of the millstones, and the light of the 
candle” (Jer. xxv. io), but it was no sound of cheerfulness to 
us, it was to us a convict task, a prison and not a home task. 

In the evening we buried our killed—we had suffered a 
large loss in proportion to our numbers. 

We expected a wakeful night. There was a disturbance un¬ 
looked for. 

On the bank of the river, just above the Fort, made there 
to be near it, was a ghaut , or landing-place. A cart-track ran 
up from this by our west face, along the fosse. At a place 
where the road ran very near the ditch a great quantity of 
bamboos, saplings, and brushwood had been stacked between 
it and the edge of the moat. They had been brought down 
by boat from the forests high up the river; deposited here 
awaiting removal inland. A little after dark the sentry on 
that west wall sent me word that he heard a movement among 
the stacks. The being attacked from different points was our 
great danger. I hurried to the spot. There was no doubt 
about the matter. There were men among the stacks. 
“What is to be done?” I asked of Septimus and Mr. 
Carwithen who were with me. “ We cannot allow them to 
remain there, lodged so close below us.” 

“We must place a strong guard on the wall,” said 
Carwithen. 
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“ Bum them out, smoke them out,” said Septimus. “ Set 

fire to the stacks.” . , 

“But how? We might send a man creeping along tne 

ditch, but it would be very risky, and not certain.” 

“Chuck down something from here, we have plenty of 
materials, flax, tow, empty tar-barrels,” says Septimus.. 

We quickly bring from the store-rooms a large quantity of flax 
and tow and cloth torn into strips, and tying these into large 
mops and sprinkling them with oil and turpentine set fire to 
them, and taking them up on the points of lances heave them 
over, as haycocks are flung up on to the top of a waggon. 
We fling over four or five of them at once, together, but these 
fall short, or falling near the stacks or on them are soon 
beaten out. Our further attempts become dangerous. The 
flaming bundles produce a cresset-like glare and the men 
advancing to the edge of the wall to fling them over are shot 
at. The muskets flash in the darkness, our men fire down at 
the flashes. The sound of this firing, in the night-time, re¬ 
sounds terrifyingly through the Fort. Many of the flaming 
bundles fall on the stacks of saplings, but that does not avail, 
the saplings are green. But at last two of them fall close 
together right into the middle of an enormous stack of light 
brushwood. The long, fierce sunshine has dried it to tinder. 
It catches, it takes, it flares up. That is enough. A fierce 
blaze, a crackle, a roar. The flame heap dries everything 
around it. The fire spreads fast, and faster ; increasingly fast. 
The men run out from among the burning stacks, dash across 
the margin of the glare, away into the darkness. One or two 
of our men discharge their pieces at them, but I stop that: 
it was too dangerous for them. The stacks of brushwood built 
up the loftier, but also the more transient, pillars of flame. 
(Pillars of flame that cast their radiance along long lengths of 
wall, far out on the level plain. “They will be able to see 
them from across the river,” said a man.) The stacks of 
saplings and bamboos continued to burn, to roar and crackle, 
almost the whole night through. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII 

A SAD DAY 


T HE next was a day of strain and death, though the enemy 
lay so strangely quiet. Poor Major Hardy, he who 
would have been in command of the Fort but for his prostra¬ 
tion, died. I went to see him. Mary was with him. She had 
made the care of the poor, lonely gentleman her special charge. 

I am going fast,” he said, and some tears of weakness, 
natural self-pity—it had come, the parting with dear life, the 
end of it all—ran down his yellow cheeks. Mary bent down 
and wiped them gently away. 

“Would you like to send any message to those at home—in 
England ?” I said. 

“ Lost sight of them—they of me—long ago. Never been 

back since I came out. The regiment has been my home— 

now it is broken up,” and he turned his face to the wall. 

He died about midday. Septimus was with him when he 
died. 


The other (adult) death was a strange one. It was that of 
the big strong man who was a coward. To take the morning 
air he used to place his chair, not in the open space in front 
o his quarters, where the children played about, but in the 
f a [f , sec , unty of the inclosed yard behind. To-day he was 
died there sitting in his chair; struck on the head by a 
bullet. The yard was not a large one; the bullet must have 
come straight down from the sky, probably from a musket 
discharged, accidentally, straight up into the air; or it may 
have been discharged from a position high up, the top of 
a tree, and glanced down from the corner of one of the 
buildings. At all events it was a single, stray, accidental 
shot. And so the coward was killed in his place of shame¬ 
ful concealment while brave men escaped in their places of 
honourable exposure. So may it be. 
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A day of woe and suffering. Owing to some access of 
energy in the sun the heat was greater than ever. The inside 
of the Fort was as a vast reverberating furnace. One evil ot 
that climate—a climate that has taken the marrow out of the 
bones of every successive race that has come into it from more 
bracing regions—is the long periods of dead stillness in the air. 
The air hangs immovable, unchanged, for weeks over town 
and village, impregnated, surcharged with evil exhalations— 
oh, the foul suffocation of it! Within the walls here the air 
was dead still, and how impure! There were bad diseases 
tainting it. And with reference to another and greater cause 
of defilement, suffice it to say in one sentence that where 
many are gathered together—as in a camp on a campaign—it 
is impossible to make regulations and arrangements that will 
prevent things offensive to all the senses ; that the unavoidable 
outrages to decency and modesty were not among the least of 
the evils to be borne at that terrible time. The polluted air 
aggravated the diseases—spread some, induced others. The 
stifling heat and the swarms of flies—well was the plague 
of them numbered with the rivers of blood and the slaying 
of the firstborn—added to their tortures. Sad sights and 
sounds, woeful sights and sounds, loathsome sights and 
sounds. Poor children with horrid sores. Flies hanging in 
clusters in their eyes. About us, loud or low, the sounds of 
suffering and grief: the wail of sorrow, the moan of pain. The 
agonised faces, the passionate weeping. Women and children 
mourning for the recent dead. Painful, sickening sights con¬ 
nected with disease. Oh, for the love that overcame the 
loathing ! The sad, humbling incidents of the sick-chamber 
without its privacy. Alas, for poor humanity ! 

On the poor women a double burthen : that of their own 
bodily sufferings and those of their poor children, sufferings 
which they could not assuage. 

What bodily sufferings ! what tearings of the heart! what 
memories ! what apprehensions ! 

When the enemy had come out against us first there had 
been gloom and dread, but these had been dissipated on their 
retirement, foiled; there had been a reaction of relief, of joy, 
of hopefulness. But now he was lodged within arm’s length of 
us. Not now the rebound, the relief, the delight of release 
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from strain, but the strain continuous. On us men the strain 
of an unceasing vigilance ; on the women of an unceasing fear. 
Terror never folded its dark wings for them. There was an 
ever-gnawing dread; fear ever tearing at their hearts; a 
horrible dread for themselves and their children, their little 
children and their grown-up sons and daughters ; a continued 
agony of apprehension. And there were many that gave suck, 
and many that were heavy with child. 

What a long day, and how crowded with evil! The night 
brought relief, the relief of darkness, and though late and not 
for long, the relief of a comparative coolness. But it brought 
its own pains, the blind, brooding, sorrowful night with its 
haunting shapes of fear. 

There was no hilariousness at our midday meal to-day, 
because he who produced it, Septimus, was sad. He did his 
best to keep up the spirits of the people as he moved about 
amongst them, but when he returned to our quarters his own 
fell, for the first time, at all events visibly. His child was sick. 
Poor Elsie lay on her bed pale and wan like a fading flower. 
There was no disease, only an access of her weakness due to 
adverse conditions; a sudden lowering of the feebly burning 
vital flame; a further loss of colour on the pale cheek, like the 
further paling of the sunset glow on a cloud, sad presage of its 
vanishing. 

She looked up at us with sad, quiet eyes. His eye marked 
the change. His face blenched as it had never done in face 
of any danger. 

“ Have you had your sago, darling ? ” 

“No, daddy. Daddy !” 

“ Why has she not had her sago ? ” he said angrily to his wife. 

She understood. He was not angry with her. He never 
was. It was the anger that men feel against the uncommand- 
able, uncontrollable decrees of fate, in presence of which 
women only weep, and pray, openly or silently. And death, 
and parting, and the spirit pang, and sago! Oh, strange 
admixture of the spiritual and the material, of the vast spiritual 
and the petty material, that makes up this our life ! 

“Yes,” said Edith softly, “it was made for her, but she 
would not take it.” 

“ It must have been badly made.” 
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‘‘Daddy! Daddy!” said the child softly, looking up at 
him, as he turned again towards her. Oh, the deep, infinite, 
yearning tenderness in her look and voice! It made one s 
heart ache with its intensity. In her little life he had been 
all in all to her. She had no brothers or sisters, and could 
have no companionship with other healthy, strong, robust, 
boisterous children. He had been father, brother, playmate, 
nurse. When I had stayed with them I had seen how he 
would play with her; how he would carry her to every corner 
of the grounds and garden ; how when we went down to see 
the horses, or the dogs, or the poultry, or the sheep, he would 
carry her with him. I had seen how none of the pleasures in 
which, with his strong vitality, he took such keen delight, had 
power to take him away from his little girl, if his going made 
any difference to her. I had seen Edith look at him with a 
strange look, not of jealousy, but of wonder at the might of 
the strong man’s love. I knew how when she was restless at 
night he would walk up and down with her in his arms, hour 
after hour. When I had stayed with him then, at the time 
which with its security and calm and quiet seemed so far away 
now, we used to pass many hours, he and I and the child, 
Edith busy with domestic work, under the big trees in the wide 
shade of which a large carpet had been put down ; and as, 
reclining, I read or smoked, I would watch the two. Now he 
would put down a rug and provision it for a long voyage ; it 
was a ship; and he and she would embark on it; and float 
away down a great river, past mighty forests and great castles 
and cities, and he would tell her strange things about them, and 
they would have adventures, his fancy never flagged, and I 
marvelled at the love which could so stir the fancy in a mind 
that was not poetical. Or the table and chairs belonging to 
her doll’s-house were brought out, and her tea-set, and the 
dolls, and there was a tea-party, at which Septimus was an 
honoured guest, and he made the dollies drink the milk, which 
was tea, and which she poured out into the tiny tea-cups from 
the minute tea-pot, and he tossed off his own—how small the 
cup in his thick fingers, and against his big lips !—with infinite 
gusto. 

“You will take some of the sago if daddy makes it for 
you, won’t you, darling ? ” 
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“Yes.” 

And soon he was bending over the hot fire in the hot 
verandah making it for her. 

We dug three graves. A small hole for the two babies that 
had died. One for poor Hardy. The other for the coward; 
we laid him separate and apart. 

When darkness had cast her mantle over the Fort I came 
down and sat with Mary, relieving her of the task of pulling 
the punkah over the children, which she and the other two 
ladies took by turns—a wearying, monotonous task. I insisted 
on relieving her of it almost wholly this evening, for it seemed 
to me that she had been overdoing herself by her unceasing 
ministering; ministering under such terrible circumstances. 

I had determined to pass the night upon the bastion 
beneath which the enemy lay so close. I slept in it by my¬ 
self, the other men sleeping on the wall on either side. It 
was not the hardness of the lying that made my sleep broken, 
but anxiousness, even though I had set a double watch. I 
awake, I look up. It is one of the moments that imprint 
themselves. The sky covered with innumerable bright stars 
burst on my new-opened eyes in a sudden blaze of glory, a 
momentary majestic spectacle, a breath of the now cooler air, 
I am asleep again. I awake ; the wail of a child below, the 
sudden fierce yelling of jackals, the answering fierce barking 
of dogs in the village; I fall asleep again. I awake ; there is 
a deep silence ; it is the meeting-time of night and morning, 
when the night sounds have ceased, the day sounds not 
begun ; the cool time when sleep is deepest; no sound in the 
fort below, no sound without. But there is a sound. I catch 
it. Not within, not without. Where? I lay my ear to the 
masonry below me, and listen. A sound coming up through 
the solid bastion. I leap up. They are driving a mine 
under it; fool, that was the meaning of the earthen bank that 
had been rising all day long in that infernally placed godown 
close below; we should have been driving a countermine; 
no, we could not have driven a countermine; we should have 
sallied out during the night and attacked the godown; no, 
with the enemy in such large numbers in it, and so securely 
barricaded, that would have been too dangerous. But now to 
face the immediate. 



CHAPTER XXXIX 

EXPLOSION OF THE MINE 

W E arouse and call together all the men. We see that 
we have plenty of loaded muskets ready in the 
vicinity of the bastion. We place barriers across the top of the 
ramps nearest the bastion, barriers across the walls. 

The grey dawn is breaking. 

The two guns in the mango grove open fire on the mid¬ 
east bastion: both of them, neither fires on the corner 
bastion : the reason obvious: the gun in the first one bears 
on the open space between the dismantled warehouse and the 
corner bastion, the space a storming party has to traverse: 
they mean to silence its fire, at all events render it unsteady. 
The round shot whizz overhead, crash against the masonry 
below the breastwork we had built up, strike the breastwork, 
shatter and shake it, send its splinters flying into the air. 
This goes on for some time. Then, as on the occasion of the 
last attack, a body of infantry advances into the fields before 
the mango grove, another and larger body advances into the 
fields between the village and the menaced corner bastion, 
extends itself under cover. 

The day brightens. 

A dull, low roar: a rattling sound like that of the dragging 
down of pebbles on the seashore: a sudden darkness: a 
cloud of smoke and pulverised mortar: the mine has been 
discharged. The wall rocks beneath us. A sudden shock, 
a sense of stupefaction. The sound of the falling of the 
fragments of masonry all about us. Then a clearness: the 
black cloud of smoke goes upward, the white cloud of 
pulverised mortar downward. Now the end of the bastion 
present;. to the godown not a perpendicular face, but a slope, 
a practicable breach. A yell from the close-gathered enemy 
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EXPLOSION OF THE MINE 

there at sight of it. The rattle of musketry from the fields, 
the quicker firing of the guns in the grove. The stormers 
rush out and make for the breach. A dozen of us rush 
forward and meet them at the top. There the combat rages. 
A hand-to-hand fight. We meet them with sword and 
bayonet and clubbed musket. Their foremost men are fierce, 
active swordsmen: professional swordsmen and athletes: 
desperadoes: men who have attacked many a band of 
travellers, raided many a fortified dwelling, engaged in many 
a fray and foray. Many of our men have been accustomed 
to the use of no weapon but the goose-quill. We give way; 
we are borne back. “ Come on ! ” roars Septimus, in his bull 
voice. We bear them back. The combat rages. Backwards 
and forwards sways the fight over the narrow remaining top of 
the bastion. Thrust and slash and parry : wounds and death. 
We have the advantage of position. We are sheltered from 
the near fire of the men in the godown by our opponents. 
The bullets from the more distant fire of the men in the fields 
sing continuously over our heads, but the fire is too quick to 
be accurate. They have the disadvantage of the steep slope, 
of the clear exposure on the slope. Our men have run back 
along the south wall to points from which the upward striving 
throng presents itself to them clear, sideways. Picking up 
the ready-loaded muskets, they pour a close continuous 
deadly fire into the throng. The men who have their own 
rifles have to stop to reload, but they are accustomed to do 
that quickly, and their aim is deadly. Baggs and those with 
him at his gun are in the midst of a drive of bullets and 
round shot and flying splinters, but he lays his gun calmly, 
coolly, steadily. He cannot get on to the slope because of 
the round of the bastion, but he makes a death zone at its 
foot which the supporters hesitate to cross. 

We had stemmed the first rush. Every minute that we held 
back the column was in our favour. It was sustaining loss: it was 
losing the spirit of progression : next must come retrogression. 

It has come, the critical moment in every fight, the moment 
of giving way on one side or the other. A stand in the 
assaulting column, a backward sinking. Our front rank shows 
with bayonets. “ Charge ! ” I cry, and we dash at them. They 
give way before the serried points. The impulse is the other 
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way now. They struggle down the slope, they rush back to 
the godown. That operation and attack, too, has been foiled. 

We hurry up a couple of little three-pounders from the 
armoury, and loading them to the muzzle, plant them at the 
top of the breach, pointing down the slope. 

How strange the sudden and deep silence ! 

We had a great number of men wounded, some dangerously, 
but only two deaths. One of these, however, counted for 
many. It was that of Mr. Baggs. He had been killed by 
almost the last shot fired, died at the very moment of the 
success toward the attaining of which he had contributed 
so largely. He was a great loss. Not only because he was 
the best of our trained artillerymen. But his fine presence, 
his calm, smooth, cool manner, never varying, not in the 
hottest of the fight, had been a great sustaining force. 

The period of relaxing reaction. The period of recovery 
from the fierce fury and excitement of the fight, from the 
great physical exertion—there were men whose shoulders were 
severely bruised, whose arms trembled from the continual 
discharge of the muskets. A period of such fond, tender 
welcome and tending from the loved ones for whom we 
fought. And this was not a moment for convention, and 
Mary displayed her feelings toward me as openly as did the 
two wives in our household toward their husbands : and were 
we not betrothed, our spirits one for ever? Yea; so it was. 

Then, after that, I am asked to call a general meeting to 
consider whether we should try and hold out longer in the 
Fort or try and make our way down the river. Septimus 
is strongly, passionately against the latter course; points out 
the dangers : the slow movement, the grounding, the passing 
close under banks from which we may be fired on. The 
floods are now due in the river, and the rise in it of a few 
feet even, would make all the difference. On the other hand 
is urged the breach in our defences: our greatly reduced 
strength, not only in numbers but condition ; the danger of a 
further reduction of that strength by illness, the exposure to 
the sun on the walls was dangerous, the atmosphere below 
was growing pestilential; and, with reference to this, there 
were none of the sick now who could not, without whatsoever 
difficulty or pain, crawl down to the river, but what if we 
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should have many, and there were quickly-prostrating diseases 
rife, who could not move ? How could we leave them ? We 
had lost our best artilleryman. Baggs was killed. “ And,” 
says a man, “there is one argument in favour of the river 
which with us quite outweighs all the arguments against it.” 
“What is that?” says Septimus. “The river can drown. We 
and our families need not fall into the hands of the enemy : 
the river can pass us into the hands of God.” 

We determined to evacuate the Fort that night. 

Mr. Van Zeest, an East Indian gentleman engaged in 
commercial pursuits and long resident in the place, undertook 
to go out in disguise, after dark, and make his way to the 
“ boat village,” situated about a mile above us (he could get 
to it along the quiet solitary river bank) and arrange for the 
boats. He was well known to a boat-master, with whom he 
Had large transactions in connection with his shipment of 
goods down the river. He could ensure the attendance and 
elity of the boatmen by his personal influence, the offer of 
a arge reward. He was to arrange for three boats to be 
brought down to the ghaut, of which mention has been 
made m connection with the burning woodstacks. 
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THE EVACUATION 

A T midnight we began the arrangements for the move. 

^ No one was to take anything except what they could 
dispose of about their persons. We went round to see that 
this order, which many had objected to, was not evaded. The 
time has come. With a beating heart I give the order to 
fall in. 

The retreating column is drawn up in the open space just 
within the gateway, in double file, and in exact accordance with 
the details worked out beforehand. The gate is half opened. 
Four of us, who are to form the rearguard, move out and take 
our stand by its side. The fateful movement has begun. One 
of the foremost couple is a non-commissioned officer who 
knows every inch of the way. They file out before us, couple 
after couple. We have taken our stand to the left of the gate¬ 
way, the enemy-filled, dismantled godown lies behind us. The 
couples wheel sharp to the right; move from the gateway to 
the south-west corner bastion, half the length of the south 
face; round that bastion, then along the whole length of the 
west front down to the ghaut, lying a little above the north¬ 
west corner bastion. The distance is not very great. It is all 
easy going over the open, level plain; there are no impedi¬ 
ments. The danger lies in the enemy becoming aware of our 
movement before we have got into the boats. While our eyes 
are fixed on the ghostly column, moving past us in the quiet 
starlight, our ears are strained to catch any sound behind us. 
Horror! a baby wails—there—some way down the line. 
How the little cry seems to fill the stillness ! But now it has 
passed round the bas-tion. Deep silence here again. All out. 
With quivering hearts we too step forward-very terrible was 
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that standing still. Round the bastion all. Now we have the 
whole width of the Fort between us and the enemy. Now if 
the children cry, as cry they do, it will sound, to that enemy, 
as if it came from within the Fort, an accustomed sound. 
Slowly, but steadily, we leave a longer length of road vacant 
behind us. There is no hitch, no stoppage. We had feared 
the latter : there were many of the sick and wounded who 
could hardly walk; but the excitement bore them up. Owing 
to this, the clear open road, the good guidance, the careful 
arrangements—the soul of success in anything—we have the 
satisfaction, when we reach the boats, to find all the people, 
except those immediately in front of us, in them. Septimus 
and I are the two last to step in, as we had formed the rear of 
the column. 

We have put off. We are floating down the stream. We 
must not begin to use the oars until we have left the Fort and 
the village of Kotra well behind us. An outlying hamlet of 
that village extends along the water’s edge. We have to pass 
close by it. We are coming to it. Some children wail and 

cry. “ D-n them ! ” says a man. The damned-soul howling 

of a pack of jackals, the fierce barking of dogs. Howl, jackal! 
Bark, dog! We have passed it by. A long, straight reach 
along which the stream hugs the hither, the Doab, bank of the 
valley of the river, which but a short time before was our 
English bank, while the opposite one, the Oudh bank, was 
foreign territory; then the stream leaves it, and makes across 
the shallow trough or valley for that opposite shore. Now we 
have around us nothing but the grey sand, the dry morass, and 
the tamarisk brake, which, with the bed of the stream, make 
up the width of the valley, a wild, desolate stretch. We ply 
the oars. The stream runs across the valley in a long, curving 
course. It strikes the opposite, the Oudh, bank ; keeps along 
under it; leaves it to make again for the other, the Doab, 
bank; such alternate crossing and recrossing of its valley being 
the wont of the river at this season of the year. We are back 
at the shore from which we had started. And there—horrid 
sight!—is the Fort. They who have been down Jumna or 
Ganges at the period of low water will remember how near 
some conspicuous object, fort or temple, has shown again after 
long dropping down from it. The clear early-morning bright- 
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ness is now upon the land. Our progress could not but be 
slow with the heavy barges, and it has been much impeded in 
places by shoals and shallows. In this clear light the Fort 
looks nearer than it really is. But there it stands. Our 
progress has been along the curve of a section of a circle. 
Movement along the chord has been open to our enemies. A 
village on the shore. The leading boat has passed it. The 
second, ours, is opposite it. We are looking at it from mid¬ 
stream. The bathing-place seems very crowded for so early 
an hour. From the side of a grove flash out jets of flame; the 
crackle of musketry ; bullets splashing all about us. “ Oh ! ” 
A groan. A woman sinks down wounded. “ Keep seated ! 
keep seated ! ” I shout to Mary—the whole of our party is 
together in this boat—who has risen to go to the woman’s 
help. “ Pull! ” I shout to the rowers; and pull they do, for are 
not they too under fire? The enemy fire at us again; but we 
are now away, and end on. The third boat, which lags behind 
because of the additional weight of a thatched roof in her 
centre, gets the full benefit of the next volley, but the roof 
gives protection. She too has got by. A roar; a round-shot 
hisses over us. 

“ Lucky they had not the gun placed in time,” says Septi¬ 
mus. “They might have sunk us as we went by.” Two 
more discharges and then the gun gives up the long shooting. 
But horsemen gallop along the bank and take shots at us with 
their carbines when they can get near to the edge. But the 
present winding character of the stream that had brought us 
into the difficulty takes us out of it. The stream now leaves 
this bank to make for the opposite. 

This cross-valley channel is much impeded with shoals and 
shallows. In the course of this passage from high bank to 
high bank w r e experience much delay and difficulty—madden¬ 
ing, infuriating delay and difficulty. “ Oh for one more foot 
of water! ” cries Septimus, as we touch and ground. The 
danger is lest a boat run into a quicksand on to which the 
people could not land to lighten her, from whose close-holding 
ooze it might be impossible to withdraw her. Some of these 
sandbanks have been known to swallow up horse and rider. 
As those here disappear and re-form each year the boatmen 
are not always acquainted with their position or extent. Now 
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our foremost boat has come to a standstill—stuck. We go to 
her help. We have to jump into the water before we can 
get her off. However, here is the end of that bad cross run; 
we have once more reached the high bank, along which if 
the stream is narrower and likely to bring us close under the 
fire of a fortress or a body of foes on the bank, it is faster, 
deeper, unimpeded. And the swifter stream enlivens our 
spirits—we are getting away. But there, yonder, is the end of 
this good under-bank reach; there where a village crowns the 
clay cliff, where the stream does not curve gently away from 
the bank, but seems to rush away from it at right angles, there 
where the heavy boat with the thatched roof, which had passed 
the other two by when delayed, as noted above, shows 
stationary. 

“Why have they put to here?” says Septimus. “So soon?” 

“To get something from the village,” says a man. “ Perhaps 
milk.” 

“We ought not to stop for another three hours,” says 
Septimus. “ We have not got so far away yet.” 

But when we approach the bend we see that the stoppage 
is not voluntary but involuntary. All the men are in the 
water striving to push her off. They shout to us to come to 
their help. We lay the other two boats by the river bank a 
little lower down and go up to render it. But all our joint 
efforts are unavailing. We land the women and children to 
lighten her. But still we cannot move her. 

“ The d-d fool steered straight at the bank,” cries a 

man passionately. But the boat was unwieldy, the turn 
sharp. 

Now all together, with hand and shoulder and back and 
pole. But she stirs not. The men were in a weakened 
condition, half of them wounded. 

We might have got her off in time, but now there is a 
change of circumstance. ' 

On the little beach below the village appears a group of 
villagers. We call out to them to come and help us. They 
reply with jeering cries and foul abuse. They are inimical. 
Most of them are armed with sword or spear or the lethal 
club. Our men, those belonging to the stranded boat, jump 
into her and get their muskets or rifles. “ They are loaded 
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with bullets,” one of our boatmen calls out to the villagers. 
They retire hastily up the bank. Now every man to the 
work with fullest effort of will and nerve and muscle. But we 
cannot release her from the oozy grip: it has tightened. 
Crack, crack, two matchlock shots from a mass of bushes on 
the crest of the bank by the side of the village. They have 
firearms. Our men reply, firing into the bushes; they cannot 
see the matchlockmen. Shrieks and cries from the group of 
landed women and children, standing out in the open, so 
close under range of the bank. There is the danger. The 
matchlockmen have been firing at us men by the boat: they 
may turn their fire on that broad mark. We cannot reinstall 
the women and children under cover of the thatched roof of 
the boat, for then we could not move her. We have the 
superiority in weapons and marksmanship, but we are in the 
open, they under cover. If we engage in the contest we 
cannot be moving the boat. There is but one thing to be 
done. We must abandon the boat. The word is passed. We 
open a sharp, quick, deterring fusillade on the bushes while 
the women and children are taken down to the other two 
boats and placed in them. We retire to them too, jump in, 
and push off. We keep up a fire from our boat, the hinder 
one, and they drop the shot about us, but now the last sharp 
crack of the rifle and feebler detonation of the matchlock has 
been exchanged. 

“ We shall not get on so fast now, with so many more 
people in the boat,” said a man in our vessel. 

“ Oh yes,” said Septimus cheerfully; “ not as fast as we 
could have gone before, but as fast as we should have gone. 
We could not have parted from the thatched boat; she set the 
pace.” 

“ Oh for another foot of water ! ” said Septimus, as he came 
and seated himself by my side. 

“ Where is Mary ? ” I say. 

“ Somewhere in the boat.” 

“ I do not see her.” 

“ No more do I,” he says, as he looks down the boat—he 
had been surveying the stream. 

I go to inquire of the others of our party. 

“She is in the other boat,” says Maud Alexander. “She 
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went to help some children into it. She carried one of them 
into it in her arms, and just then the boat pushed off.” 

I like not the separation. My eyes run down the stream 
toward the other boat. 

“ How far that boat has got ahead of us ! ” I say to Septimus, 
as I go and reseat myself by his side. 

“She shoved off before us.” 

“She must be more lightly laden, too. She has more the 
speed of us than before—she is getting away from us.” 

“ She seems to be.” 

“She is. YVe must have taken in more people; they 
rushed into the boats hurriedly.” 

“They did.” 

“ YVe must make a better distribution the first place we 
land at.” 

“ YVe need take only one person in here in order to make 
the adjustment satisfactory, eh ? ” said Septimus, with a laugh. 

“ I do not like the separation,” I say gravely. 

I do not like to see the boat disappear from view as it does 
now. For this present channel is not like the preceding ones. 
The stream does not run right across the valley as before ; it 
makes a sharp bend in the middle, owing to the block of a 
dense growth of tamarisk, and turns again toward the bank we 
have just left. 

The boat ahead, the boat which carries her, has gone round 
the corner and disappeared from our view. I like it not. The 
time has made one fearful. 

And now to all does the disappearance of the boat ahead 

become painful, a matter of moment. A sudden shock; a 

violent shock. Our own boat has, in her turn, struck, owing 

no doubt to her being now so much more heavily laden than 
before. 
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THE FATAL ISLET 

T HE boat has struck the shelving end of a long, narrow 
sandbank. An experience similar to the one we had 
gone through so short a time before; the same efforts, the 
same failure. We try to pole her off. We jump down into 
the water and try to push her off. We land the women and 
children and try to push her off. Our efforts not so frantic 
and frenzied as they were then, when some men had burst 
their wounds ; but made with all our strength, with all our 
might and soul. For though we are not under fire from 
a near height, have no band of armed foemen ready to rush 
down upon us, we are in a perilous position, stranded here in 
the midst of the stream. Our situation must soon become 
known. The enemy may send down boats to attempt to 
attack us. We must remain as we are. No rise of tide to 
take us off. The other boat is out of sight, knows not of our 
plight. 

“ If we fired some shots it might bring them back.” 

“ They would have to tow up against the stream.” 

“The firing would make our situation known to all the 
people near.” 

We cannot move the boat. 

“ This is not a time of much traffic,” says the boat-master, 
“ but some empty boats may be returning down the river; we 
may get one to come to our help. Otherwise the only thing 
to be done will be for me to swim ashore and go up for one.” 
“ You could get one ? ” 

“ I think so, but it would take time.” 

“ A boat, a boat! ” cries a man. 

“Where?” 
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THE FATAL ISLET 

“ There, coming down-stream.” 

So there is. All eyes are turned towards her. We cannot 
tell, yet, what her size or character, how manned. I get 
the telescope I had brought with me and laid down in the 

bottom of the boat. 

“ A big boat like our own,” I say. 

Most were of that barge-like character. 

“ Has a small mat pent-roof in the middle,” I say. 

“ Covering sugar or salt,” says one man. 

“ How many men in her?” asks another 

“Three; two men at the oars, one steering,” I reply. 

“We must get her to come to us,” says Tom Jackson. 

“They may not stop,” says Mr. Carwithen. 

“ They must,” says someone else. 

“ Tell the boat-master to call out to them that we will pay 
them well if they will come to our help ; and that we do not 
wish to take them away from their work ; only want them 
to carry us down to the first place where we can get a boat,'’ 
says Septimus. 

“We had better signal to her before she comes within 
speaking distance. If they go by us they may not care to 
make their way up-stream again—may not be able to,” I say. 

We signal to her. She shapes her course toward us at once. 
The steersman was, as usual, standing up against the heavy 
rudder beam, saw the signal. Splash, splash come the sound 
of her oars. They bring her round and run her in close 
alongside our boat, the two sides touching. 

We are all standing in lines and groups, some on the islet, 
some in the water, along the other side. 

The edge of the little light triangle of matting is lifted up. 
The muzzles of a dozen muskets protrude in a level line 
from under it. A deadly fire is poured into us. Our men go 
down before it like the armful of corn before the sweep of the 
scythe. The light matting is lifted up on their shoulders as 
they rise up : they leap into our boat. Our arms lie there. 
All is lost. 

I and someone else have leaped on to the bow of the boat 
to get our guns. We have to leap back again. All is over: 
all is lost. The surprise has been most successful, most 
terrible and complete. 
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The women and children have been standing a little way up 
the slope of the sandbank. With wild shrieks and cries they 
now rush up to its top and take their stand there, looking back 
for husband, father, son. We who have survived rush up 
toward them. A volley into the compact mass. Women and 
children fall. The doomed victims huddle closer together. 
Shot after shot into the midst of them. Shot after shot, and 
they fall—man, woman, child—before our eyes; a terrible 
sight; an awful spectacle. What sounds for the ears ! What 
piercing cries! What shrieks of agony and dread ! “ Oh 

Christ! ” “ Oh my God ! ” The shrieking out of names— 

name of husband ; name of child. Terrible screams, calls, and 
exclamations. The mad, wild, fearful tones of some of the 
voices! And what sights for the eyes ! Women, girls whose 
flush and bloom of life had withstood the trials of the past 
time in the Fort, children, lying extended on the sand, dead 
or wounded. Wounded children crawling about. Women, 
shrieking women, seeing their children writhing in agony at 
their feet. I cast my eyes about wildly, looking for those 
of my party, move about wildly searching for them, my feet 
avoiding the fallen. 

The tragedy deepens. The men leap out of the boat armed 
with spear and sword and club. They rush up the bank—with 
shouts and yells and laughter. They see we are defenceless. 
I hey haste to the revelry of blood. The distant slaying does 
not give full delight. They wish the hand to feel the blow. 
The sandbank becomes a shambles. 

The miserable throng separates, scatters. They rush to the 
far end of the islet, the arena of this awful tragedy, rush down 
its sides. Families move together in miserable close-huddled 
groups. With the men the cry is “ Down to the water!” They 
get down to the water. The fiends pursue them. They wade 
out into it. The pursuers wade in after them, slash at them 
with their swords, thrust at them with their spears. They go 
on and on until comes the sudden deep water and they sink 
and are swept away by the stream. Then the men who have 
muskets fire at them floating, or attempting to swim, away. 

It was a maddening, sickening, infuriating spectacle. 
Upon the sand lay ghastly witness of the work of sword or 
club. And one was empty-handed, helpless—helpless when 
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the shrieks of agony and fear rang in one’s ears, one saw the 
woman or child running, the man pursuing. One fought. 
One fought with hand and fist. The miserable wretch lifts 
up his club, a child before him; a white-faced man leaps at 
him from the side, bears him to the ground, clutches him so 
fiercely by the throat as to squeeze the life out of him, ere he 
is killed himself by a spear-thrust and dead falls on dead. 

“ Now ! ” I cried as I snatched his spear out of the hand 
of a man ; but the next moment it is wrested out of my own 
hand by another, and I have to run. One intervened. One 
procured brief respite. 

The seething tragedy and the single sights that burnt them¬ 
selves into the brain. Dreadful sights in any case, more so 
in case of some loved woman or child. I sought my friends, 
but with fearfulness; I sicken at the thought of what I may 
see. Now I thanked God for the separation I had lamented. 
She is not here. 

Things catch one’s eye this way and that. The handsome 
East Indian girl who had helped Mary rushing away ; men 
pursuing her and shouting to her that they do not mean to 
hurt her; she rushing away the faster and dashing into the 
water, through it splash, splash, until she has reached a 
whirling eddy and been carried away in its close embrace. 
Things catch the eye for a brief moment which at another 
time would have held it horrified. Poor Carwithen, the jovial 
indigo planter, Septimus’s great friend, lying dead on his 
back. But he is a man : the women, the children. 

I have not yet found any one of our party. But there had 
been a crowd : there had been wild confusion : a mad rushing 
about: a swaying this way and that: obstructions : deviations: 
wild appeals for help and the rendering of it : interpositions : 

dodgings for life: a rush forwards: a rush back: a struggle: an 
escape. 

But now the crowd has vanished. Most of the bank is 
vacant except of the dying and the dead. The remaining 
scenes of the dread drama are being enacted along the water's 
edge. Family groups of our poor people wading out and out 
into the water, out from before sword or spear: the poor 
mother with her infant in her arms, the father with a child— 
there with two children—in his arms: hesitating at the brink 
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of the soon-reached deep water: children swept away: father 
or mother dropped by a shot: enough. 

Suddenly I have two pictures in my brain. Tom Jackson 
and his wife, out there by themselves in the water, she leaning 
upon him and looking up to him, he holding her and looking 
down on her—as I had seen them in their pretty drawing¬ 
room. A momentary sight, and I have to run, to dash into 
the water. To me it affords the means of escape. But I 
swim back and re-land at another spot. I have got near to the 
end of the sandbank and am looking about when I espy 
them. There they are—Maud Alexander and her boy, 
Septimus and his wife and child—out there, waist deep in the 
water; the boy has his arms clasped round his mother’s neck ; 
the girl has her arms clasped round her father’s neck; 
Septimus is bare-headed. Cries behind me; a shouting from 
the boats, from the looking-on boatmen : the water rolls up 
the side of the sandbank: the colour of the river has changed 
from yellow to milk-white: I know the sign: a Himalayan 
flood down the river. Good God, if it had but come such a 
little while before ! Good God ever. It has come to sweep 
away the dread hesitancy, brings the mercy of a quicker re¬ 
lease. I turn my head again to look for the group. It is 
gone. I run down to the end of the sandbank. Nothing 

shows on the surface of the stream. As I stand in a daze of 

horror and grief I feel a sudden blow, I fall forward on my 
hands and knees. I scramble up. There is nothing near. 
I have been struck by a bullet. I see a man running toward 
me, sword in hand. 1 dash out into the water and swim away. 
I was a powerful swimmer and was close behind the foam- 
bordered, careering flood edge. I am soon far away from the 
fatal islet, round the corner, out of sight of it. 

I strike out strong. Where has the other boat got to? 

Will not this flood water take her fast down the river? I 

have to ease my stroke because of the pain in my shoulder. 
I float along on my back. Rested, I strike out again. 
Suddenly I experience a loss of all vital power and feel as if 
I were about to sink. I was a powerful swimmer; the 
distance I had come was nothing to what I could do ; I had 
swum for much longer periods of time, in heavier water, in 
surf. I was overpowered by a sudden swooning sensation by 
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reason of the recollection of that last sight I had seen. I 
must make for the shore, for the shallow. I am revived by a 
sudden gust of cool, fresh air. The brightness about me is 
darkened by the shadow of a cloud. I see passing by me 
one of those large gourds the natives use to support them in 
a long swim. I seize it and put it under me. What is this 
on the surface of the water? I shudder. One of their 
bodies? A native crossing the river on a gourd. I pass 
close before him : he looks at me, I look at him. The stream 
has reached the end of that fatal curve, reached the high bank, 
the Oudh bank. I float along under it. What is that ahead ? 
A boat moored under the bank. Is it the boat ? I shout as 
I come down near her. An answering shout, a shout from 
English lips. I am pulled into her. 



CHAPTER XLII 


VARYING EMOTIONS 

I SANK upon a seat, and clasping my hands over my eyes 
was overcome by a fit of weeping. A hand was laid on 
my hands. I knew its touch. I looked up. It was Mary. 
I experienced a strong revulsion of feeling. It is at such 
times that you experience emotions in a strength of which you 
had never thought them capable ; which makes their ordinary 
play in the near succeeding years seem so poor; makes those 
years seem feelingless. Let a man recall the emotions of his 
first battle : of anxiety, of horror, of apprehension, of fierce 
determination, of unthinking courage, of thought of self, of 
all loss of thought of self; the zenith height of the joy of 
victory, the nadir depth of the sorrow of defeat. Then you 
experience the undreamt of heights and depths, heat and 
brightness, cold and darkness, of feeling. The cold and dark¬ 
ness had been upon me; now came the heat and brightness. 
And at such periods there is quick alternation of feeling; the 
fiercer the stroke the sharper the rebound ; the stronger an 
emotion, the stronger its opposite that obliterates it, for the 
moment, that takes its place. Her face is to me as light in the 
darkness, the clear shining forth again of the sun after black 
eclipse, life-giving warmth after death-dealing cold. 

“ Oh, my master ! My support and sustenance ! My life- 
sustainer, and God has preserved his life! All praise to Sir 
God ! and Bhola Ram has bent down and touched my feet. 

They crowd toward me. I tell them what has happened, 
briefly, quickly, in broken accents. Around me eyes wide 
with horror, set eyes, sad eyes, streaming eyes. But brief 
time for the past when the present and the future press so 
dose. Men look around on their families. 
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“We put to. We could not go back. Shall we wait any 
longer ? ” 

“Those devils’ boat may be coming down after us.” 

“Even if it cannot take us it may do great harm by firing 
into us. A running fight would be all against us.” 

“There may be others of our people swimming down the 
river.” 

I did not think that likely, except in the case of Septimus, 

as strong a swimmer as I, and he would not separate from the 
child. 


“ I do not think so. I came down the river as I wished to 
overtake the boat,” and I glanced at Mary. “ The less strong 
swimmers would make for the shore.” This was the case, al 
I learnt afterwards, with the one other man who escaped, or 
lived on to tell of his escape, from that butchery. 

“ We would wait if we were by ourselves. We have our 
families,” several men say. 

We put off. 


W hen we get away from the bank we feel the breeze of 
which I had got that refreshing mouthful. It is blowing more 
strong and steady. Oh, the refreshment of it! Our attention 
is engaged by a natural phenomenon, always of moment in that 
clime, and of special concern to us just now, voyaging on the 
river. “ We are in for a nor’-wester,” says a man when the high 
bank no longer obstructs our view that way. It is one of the 
storm quarters. In that part of India the wind blows from west 
or east, nor’-west or nor’-east; not once in twenty years from 
southward. There, in that quarter of the sky, hangs the dark 
oud mass. A larger cloud comes over us than the one that 
had overshadowed me. It rains. We mind not the drenching. 
breeze, a cool breeze, moisture in the air, a shadow, a hiding 

clonH 6, Tru hat delightS ! * s not a heavy shower, the 
loud Is but the precursor of the great storm mass. But what 

W at a ^^ erence • It is like the releasing of a 
heaw ^ n fl . rou ” d the head > the getting away from under some 
of O.f’ f ffOCatlng ’ su P enn cumbent mass. The reinvigorating 
fn X ™ meS C \ nn °I but affect spirits. And with the rise 
withstand ream ’ the flood ro11, the boat, her greater load not- 
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And with her by my side contending emotions arise within 
me. Within my heart conflicting light and darkness, as now 
in the land around. Within my heart dark sorrow and regret, 
bright joy and hope. I may feel shame of the joy and hope, 
but they will arise. Terrible loss : infinite gain : they struggle 
within me: the dead and the living, the lost and the found. 

We have not been pursued, we have got a good distance 
away from Rahun, we determine to stop at some village and 
get milk for the children, fresh food, water—we like not to 
drink of the river. We ask of the boat-master if we may put 
to at the next village. 

“ No, not at that one : at the one beyond.” For it, he says, 
is inhabited chiefly by people of his own class, boatmen and 
fishermen ; men more interested in the things of the river 
than of the land above, more concerned in the rise and fall of 
the stream than in the rise and fall of dynasties. 

It is a long beyond. 

“ All lost ? ” asks Mary, in low tone charged with grief. 

“ I am afraid so. I saw them all far out in the water. 
Jackson and his wife were in one place. The others were all 
together in another. I saw them last. Then I was struck 
down by the bullet.” 

“ Struck down by the bullet! You have not been wounded 
again ? ” 

“ Yes; on the shoulder: the bullet has gone through, 
I think.” And it was so : through the fleshy part. 

“ It ought to be bound up. I will bind it up.” 

“ We’ll wait until we get to the village. I saw them all 
together, far out in the water, Maud and Septimus holding 
the children. When I rose up again there was no sight of 
them ; the flood water had come down. That must be the 
village where we are to land : the one beyond he spoke of.” 

We put to a little above the village by the side of a fine, 
wide-spreading mango grove. While Bhola Ram and the 
boatmen go to procure us the things we want, we scatter 
among the trees. Mary and I move down one of the shady, 
aisles to its farthest end. We take our stand beneath an 
overshadowing tree, with huge gnarled roots, and mighty 
buttressed stem, and wide spread of its low level-growing 
branches, and dense canopy of leaves, and she dresses my 
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wound. And I took her in my arms, and our lips met. 
I held her closer to me. Our love became all in all. It was 
fanned to utmost height by the circumstances of the hour, 
purified by them of all dross. It absorbed our being. We 
were rapt away from the present, sense killed by passion. 
Sorrow passed without our putting it by. One warmth en¬ 
veloped us. The fountains of our lives became confused in 
our passion’s golden purity. We stood concentred in a wide 
circumference of bliss. About us was the faintness of a deep, 
speechless swoon of joy. The beating of our pulses made 
a sudden stillness, harmonising silence without a sound. 
About us that deep hidden music that is a soul within the 
soul. How tell of such a speechless moment, that con¬ 
founded all thought, all sense, all feeling? She breathed 
a voiceless sigh, felt in my blood. I hold her close. Our 
hearts beat together. Upon me fell the shadow of a golden 
ream, the image of a bright eternity. Words, poor words ! 
phe most passionate words of the most passionate writer but 

As we were walking back I addressed her. 
wW * , Cann ° t s P eak about much on this dreadful day—after 
now haPPCned - but because °f that I must say to you 
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day, a day of deep delight but for what has happened. And 
all have not suffered near losses. They mourn for the others 
sincerely: they rejoice for themselves sincerely. They have 
escaped, they and theirs. Their nearest and dearest are with 
them here. Upon them the rapture of freedom; the delight 
of the bird set free; the overpowering joy of deliverance and 
escape. Faces show brighter than they had done for many 
a day. And bright faces make bright faces, as sad faces make 
sad faces, as seen too plainly in the Fort. And the pure, cool, 
fresh air was most reviving to the sick and wounded. To the 
children it was elixir. I had remarked into what deep sleep 
poor Elsie and Philip had fallen as we dropped down the 
river at early dawn. The faces of most of the children here 
now began to show bright and gay, and in the boat was heard 
the joyous sound of their laughter. 


CHAPTER XLIII 


THE END 

I T became even more beautiful and delightful in the late 
afternoon. The declining sun sent his level rays in golden 
radiance over the land. The middle of the valley of the river 
exhibits, as we cross it, but a dreary waste. But along either side 
of it the high bank, clothed with trees and shrubs and with the 
broad shining stream below, often presents a long fine view, often 
made the more picturesque by ghauts and temples at its foot, 
village or fortress on its summit. The face of the bank is 
diversified by the frequent appearance of the narrow or wide 
mouths of tree-filled ravines. We are approaching such an 
opening in the middle of a most beautiful curving reach ; how 
sweet the sweep, how thickly clad the bank, how clearly 
reflected in the water below ! In front of the opening lies, as 
usual, a stretch of level green sward. On this a hunting 
party: men on foot, dogs in leash, a man on horseback, a pad 
elephant. What a picture it makes in itself! how it enhances 
the picturesqueness of the whole scene ! Now we have come 
opposite. On the elephant, on the front part of the pad sits a 
stout man, whose dress proclaims his rank : he has a gun in his 
hand: behind him sits an attendant holding another gun. As 
we are going by we hear one of the men on foot call out, 
English people.” We have gone by. I am looking back ; I 
was seated in the stern of the boat. I am fond of looking at 
such real pictures. How well the hunting party befits the 
place, how exactly it fits in ! A flash, a report, the crack of 
a rifle, I know the sound. A sudden commotion in the boat; 
shrieks and cries and exclamations. “ What is it ? ” “ Some¬ 

one hit? “ Who is it?” “God Almighty!” I rise up and look 
down the boat. “ Who is it?” I ask. Others have risen up too. 
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They are in front of me. Beyond them sobbing exclamations of 
sorrow and distress. “The dear, kind, good lady.” “The 
poor young lady.” “ Who is it ? ” asks one of the men in front of 
me. “ Miss Alexander.” “Miss Alexander!” I exclaim. “Let 
me pass.” They make way for me. They all knew what was 
between us. Her head is lying on the breast of the woman 
by whose side she had been seated ; they are removing from 
her lap the child still lying asleep upon it, to put whom to 
sleep upon it she had sat down here. I look down on the 
deadly-pale face. “She is not dead?” I cry. “No, no, sir,” 
says the woman supporting her, “ but very badly hurt, the poor, 
dear, good, kind young lady.” She puts her hand over the 
side of the boat, and dipping her handkerchief in the water 
bathes her head and face. But no sign of returning anima¬ 
tion. The head with its terrible bend lies quite still. She 
bathes her forehead, moistens her lips. But still the terrible 
bend of the head, the terrible relaxation of the frame, the 
straight down hanging hand and arm. “ Mortal, I am afraid,” 
I hear a man say behind me. “ Please go away and sit down, 
everyone,” says the woman. “ She wants all the air she can 
get.” 

I bend down and take her hand ; I hear her sigh. “ She is 
not dead.” “ No, sir, no.” “ Sahib ! ” my bearer whispers 
from behind. I release her dear sweet hand. “Sahib! 
Sahib !” “What do you want? What is it?” I cry, turning 
round in a fury, the fury of distress. “ Sahib,” said the old 
man, with the tears running down his cheeks, “ the boatman 
says that in the village we are coming to now there is no fear 
for us, and there is there a famous hukeem who could attend 
to the young lady. Cursed be the heart that harboured that 
thought, God wither the hand that fired the shot.” “There is 
the village; we will land there,” say the men. 

The boat is laid by the side of the bank a little above the 
village. “ Carry her to that garden,” says the boat-master, 
pointing to it. “ She can be accommodated there with a room 
and a bed.” “Will they let us in?” says a man. It was 
a walled garden. “ Yes, the owner of it, who lives at 
Allahabad, is in the Government employ, a good post; the 
gardener in charge will let you in, do everything for you. 
Carry her on this mat.” Plenty of willing hands; men press 
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forward eager to help, sick men, wounded men whom she had 
nursed and tended. Others run forward to get ready the bed. 
We carry her in. “This way ; a good soft bed.” They have 
placed a sheet and pillows upon it. We lay her gently down. 
“The hukeem,” I say to the boat-master. “I go for him at 
once.” I stand at the door of the room, my teeth set fast. 
It was a garden chiefly of fruit trees, with rooms all round it, 
the country seat of its owner. “ We may as well remain here 
for the night,” say the men. “ There is room for us all, and 
we shall want shelter to-night, the storm will be upon us 
soon.” I stand there in a mad impatience. The boat-master. 
“The hukeem is not here, sir.” “ Not here? ” “ No ; he has 
gone to a neighbouring village, but will be back anon.” 
“Will he come here at once?” “At once; without putting 
off of shoe.” There is a silence in the empty rooms and garden, 
all the others having gone back to the boat; a terrible silence 
in the room behind me. The sound of rapid footsteps. Not 
the -hukeem. Three or four of my fellow-passengers. They 
come up to me hurriedly. “ We cannot remain here, Captain. 
We must carry the young lady back to the boat. We have to 
leave at once. A party of sepoys just arrived here ; halted 
at the village guest-house—halting for the night. We must 
put off at once before they become aware of our presence 
here.” 

“ The hukeem has not come yet.” 

“We cannot wait for him. The guest-house is at the other 
side of the village, but they will be told at once of our being 
here, and will rush down upon us. We have come to carry 
the young lady down.” 

“ I must wait for the hukeem. I cannot deprive her of this 
chance.” 

“ Every moment is dangerous. We may be cut off. They 
may get hold of the boat ; fire a volley into her. Remember 
what you saw.” 

“ The hukeem may be on his way here now.” 

“ So may the sepoys.” 

Other hurried footsteps. Two more men appear. 

“ Are you not enough to carry her ? ” 

“ Captain Hayman wishes to wait for the hukeem.” 

“ We cannot do that. There is not a moment to lose. The 
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others are all in the boat. We must carry her down at once. 

Where is she ? In there ? ” , 

‘‘I cannot allow Miss Alexander to be moved until the 

hukeem has seen her.” 

“ He cannot do her any good.” 

There is not much belief in the skill of these men among 
English people. 

“ I have heard that some of these hukeems are very skilful 

men,” I say. , \ • u 

“ That is not it, Captain. The poor young lady is mortally 

wounded. No one can do her any good now. 

“ She may not be mortally wounded. He may do her good. 

She must remain here until he comes.” 

“ But we cannot delay. We have our wives and children to 

think of. I must get back to mine.” 

“ Let us carry her down, Captain.” 

“No.” 

“ You see, it is many lives against one: and not even that, 
for hers is as good as lost.” 

“ She remains.” 

“And you are endangering your own life — running a 
terrible risk—throwing it away; for you can do no good by 
remaining.” 

“ You cannot delay any longer, sirs; you must come down 
to the boat, at once,” cries the boat-master, hurrying up. 

“ We do not like leaving you, Captain; but we all have our 

wives and children or relations.” 

“ Yes, yes—good-bye ! ” said I, holding out my hand to the 

man nearest me. 

They are gone. I am not left quite by myself. Bhola Ram 
is with me. 

Evening falls. The gardener brings a little oil lamp. I 
place it in a little niche at the head of the bed. I shudder 
as I glance at the form extended on it: I hurry back to the 
door with a sense of suffocation. 

At length, at length, the hukeem appears. There is 
nothing in the man’s appearance to raise an impression 
against him; in fact, the other way. He is a man well 
dressed, of a good presence and bearing, with a grave, 
intellectual countenance. 
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After quick salutations I hurry him in. 

“ She has received a bullet wound.” 

He bends over her for a little while. He stands up. 

“ You will be able to do something for her?” 

“Sir, nothing. From the moment she was struck she was 
beyond human skill. God has sent for her.” 

“ But hear, she groans : see, she moves. She has not done 
that before,” I say. 

She had moaned and turned over on her side. 

“ She has lain speechless and motionless,” I say. 

“It is the restlessness that comes before the final quiet. 
The bird of the soul is about to escape from the cage of the 
body, and will struggle to be free.” 

“ Oh, can you do nothing for her?” 

“ Nothing, except to lessen the struggle, ease the restless¬ 
ness. I will bring something.” 

A wave of misery and desolation swept over me. 

When he comes back he hands me a small packet and two 
small soft napkins. 

“ Put the powder into a basin of water and moisten her 
lips with it. Bathe her forehead with water. This is a 
grievous affliction, sir, and a loss to you, but it may be a 
deliverance to her from you know not what. It is the 
marked-out step on her onward way. All things are of God, 
the All-merciful, the All-knowing, to whom ever praise.” 

I got a wicker-work stool, and setting it by the side of the 
bed sat there bathing her forehead, moistening her lips. She 
now lay ever on her side, this side or that. As she turned 
over toward me, lay my way, I looked for some return of 
consciousness, some look of recognition: none came. 

The storm broke; the lightning, the thunder, the continuous 

pour of rain. 

“ Sir,” said Bhola Ram, who shared my watch, “ you have 
now been sitting in that position for a very long time—half 
the night. It would be well for you to lie down and rest 
awhile.° I will attend to the lady as I have done to you 

when you were ill.” 

“ No, no,” I said. 

The ceaseless pouring of the rain, and with her the cease¬ 
less turning over from side to side, which had become more 
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quick and rapid, a tossing from side to side. Oh, the terrible 
restlessness! Oh, the sad continuance, the woeful iteration, 
the awful, ceaseless turning over. And then comes a more 
awful phase, the rigidity, the loss of movement of the lower 
half of the body, while the upper half continues, slowly and 
painfully, to turn itself over. Maker of all things! an 
agonising sight. Then an end of that, and she lies looking 
upward, still and motionless. The breathing becomes more 
full and regular in its diminishing force: not the harsh, 
stertorous breathing that falls so terribly on the watcher’s 
ear, but a full regular breathing, as that of one who lies 
in peaceful slumber, the full regular rise and fall of the breast 
of those that sleep. All signs of pain have passed away from 
the face. There fell upon it a deep peace. I watched it 
immovable. I had seen it bright and joyous, sad and 
pensive, thoughtful, pitiful, animated with high thought or 
noble sentiment, having upon it sweet maiden coyness, the 
bloom of love, but never had I seen it so beautiful as now. 
In the soft, dim morning light that now filled the room it 
looked ethereal: upon it a supreme heavenly loveliness, a 
beauty divine; the earthly mould there in all its former 
beauty, but now transfigured: on it the light from the throne 
of God. Many a time I cried “Mary, love!” “Mary, darling!” 
“Mary, sweet!” and she had not heard. Now with the ceasing 
of the struggle the vital powers gathered to consciousness, the 
sinking flame leapt up to momentary brightness. As I gazed 
with fixed eyes a sudden scintillation, a look of recognition in 
her eyes, upon her lips a smile of greeting: our spirits met. 
“ Mary ! ” I cry. No more a look of recognition in the eyes : 
the smile on the lips was not for me. The things of this earth 
had passed away. 

And yet there seemed some internal power: she seemed to 
have command of her breathing : as if life were not passing 
away from her, but she was giving it up. On her lips a soft, 
sweet, quivering smile, than which upon this earth nothing 
have I seen more beautiful. The lips vibrated with a delicate 
softness, than the mere mechanical play of which I had seen 
in nature no movement more beautiful, while the expression 
upon them was divine: no pain, no sorrow; joy, peace—yea, 
even a heavenly playfulness. She was not losing her life, but 
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delivering it into the hands of God, whose ^iJthe 
With an infinitesimal delicacy and fineness of dec me like^ he 

imperceptible ceasing on the ear of a - - ' " 

tj. 

delicate vibration has ceased. She is dead P 

I bend down and kiss her forehead and c'osehereyes. 
stagger to the wall and lean aga.nst it, and give way to my 

agony. 

My man comes in : he has been away „ h 

«■ In the name of God, how beaut,ful her face . > 

.. Do not weep, sir,” he says; “ .t is the will of God. 

“ I would be alone.” 

He goes out „ The sun is rising. Will 

After a while he comes back. . . a t,l u tions and 

not the Cherisher of the Poor now [ these 

eat and drink? The grief will he in the 

things have to be done.” 

“ After a little while, Bhola Ram. 

He went out. I r^Vfsteppingt through the door- 

“ Forgiveness, sir, said > P p It is needful to 

way, “ but the sun has risen; time passes. 

take thought for the burial: where, ho ^ ^ faury my dead . 

Like him of old I have no elaborate systems 

A feeling of horror arises within me. I .hec.a ^ ^ ^ 

for the disposal of the deadtha ^ the long lengths 

burning rather than burial, the en 1 ° asketSj the laying m 
of cere-cloths and the placing 111 sarcophagi, in stately 

the hollows of rocks, in imptn- ( pyramids, have 

secure mausoleums in which seek to drag 

been due to the dread of wild at earth t0 them, 

forth the dead bodleS ’ “thTloved bodies to violence and 
desecrate the grave expose the 1 a lofty pyre by 

dishonour. Shall I, as the Hindoos u j( . , lofty pyre of 
the water’s edge and lay her d ^ ralse a might) 

fragrant woods that wm u 
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flame ? The thought is repugnant to me; I would rather lay 
her in the bosom of mother earth if only she might rest there 

undisturbed. 

“ Where ? ” I say to Bhola Ram. 

“ Let us go to the gardener,” he says. 

“You* could dig the grave in the Sati Bagh,” says the 
gardener. 

“ Where is it ? ” „ 

“ Near here. I will show you from the gateway. 

It was an ancient grove. In it shone the white monuments 
which marked the spots on which the rite from which 1 

took its name had been performed. „ 

“ From whom must I get permission ? ” . 

« From no one. The Bagh is no longer held sacred to its 

ancient use. If from anyone from me. The grove is on our 

land.” . . 3 „ 

“ Will there be no interruption from the sepoys ? 


“ They are gone.” . „ 

“They did not seek to molest me last night? 

“They did not know you were here. Thought you had 
gone away in the boat. I gave that out, and kept the gate 

closed.” 

I go to it with Bhola Ram and choose the spot. 

“ It will be easy to get men to dig it, Bhola Ram. But how 

about the brick lining, the coffin ? ” 

“ Sir, no coffin is to be got here. No one could or would 
make one. But the brick chamber can be made. They are 
constructing here a new ghaut, a little way lower down. The 
labour and material have been collected for it. For payment 


they would make the grave for you, all complete.” 

“ Fetch me the head man of the works.” 

The chief builder comes. He is ready to undertake the 
work. For how much? He names the price. That and 
half as much over if the work is done quickly and well. 

“Quickly and well. The materials are at hand, of the 
best; the labour abundant. But the payment must be 
immediate.” The promise to pay of an Englishman was not 

now held so sure. < >f 

“ Immediate. But the grave must be ready by this evening. 
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“ Oh yes. The earth is soft to dig after the rain. The bricks 
are there, the mortar ready prepared, labour superabundant.” 
They have soon begun the work. 

I send Bhola Ram to the village, money in hand. He 
comes back accompanied by some women, who perform the 
last sad offices for the dead. They swathe her in soft silks. 
He has brought fresh bed linen, clean and sweet and white as 
driven snow. I find growing under the trees of the grove 
some little wild flowers like daisies ; I gather a bunch of these 

and lay them on her breast. , , 

When the grave is dug I watch them build the narrow 

receptacle. As the ghaut was to be a grand one, and was 
founded in running water, they are using for it tha ‘ s P ,end ^ 
cement for which India is famous, which sets like ™ r “ e > a 
when applied as plaster to walls gives them a surface like ‘hat 
of marble, as seen in so many great buildings in India. When 
finished the little chamber showed like a hollow in a rock, 

marble. .. 

It was a day of continual, splendid sunshine. 

In the afternoon I sent Bhola Ram into the village to pro¬ 
cure ill he could of fragrant preservative unguents, pmc.ous 
ointments, frankincense, and musk, and myrrh, and camphor, 
snices and heaped them in the casket. 

In P the evening we laid her down in her last resting-place 
her fragrant resting-place. I repeated such sentences 

Burial Service as I could remember. “ ^ ust t0 * “ ’ tion t0 

schps ” “ In sure and certain hope of the Resu 

eternal life.” “ I heard a voice from heaven, saying unto» me. 
Write, From henceforth blessed are the dead which di 

L °When the workmen had laid the long, single slab of stone 
I had ordered down on the cement which sets lik ^ 

and impenetrable as any gram *1 or ma Me ° 1 P > ^ ^ 
phagus of king or emperor. Above the sto ^ ^ 

the earth level with the ground, and marked rne y 
‘best manner possible, by cutting a cross m the sward. 


CHAPTER XLIV 


ADDENDUM 

T HEN came a period of vagueness. My life had gone 
out of me. The quick perception, the sharp reception 
of impressions, which I had deemed a leading quality of my 
nature, seemed obliterated. My life was lived by my faithful 
servant. He bid me arise and wash and dress in the morning. 
He examined my wound, and washed and dressed it, and said 
it was better or worse. He brought me food and drink at 
certain hours. He said it was time to sleep. She was dead; 
that my only thought. One day he said we must remove 
from where we were. He took me to a solitary hamlet in the 
midst of a vast stretch of low, level land above the point of 
junction of two rivers. The new situation somewhat arouses 
the faculty of observation. But there is nothing to keep it 
active, dull the past with the present, for the hamlet consists 
merely of half a dozen huts and cattle pens. Below stretches 
the low, green inch, above whose flat surface show some 
mounds and flat-topped plateaux similar to the one we are on, 
some of them crowned with patches of black-stemmed, crooked- 
boughed mimosas. The sunlight shines on it, and the dark¬ 
ness broods upon it. In the morning the cattle are driven 
down to graze on it. 1 wash, eat the midday meal. In the 
evening the cattle are driven back again. The morning and 
the evening were the first day, and the second, and the third. 

How many days had passed I knew not, when, looking out 
from my rude balcony one morning, I beheld a change. 
Instead of the green plain, about the mound now lay a great 
stretch of water, above whose far-spread surface rose, here and 
there, the tops of some of the plateaux, or showed the crooked- 
boughed, black-stemmed mimosas, which seemed to be float- 
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ing on the water, the mounds on which they grew submerged. 
Our mound had become an island. 

“That is why we came here,” said Bhola Ram. “The 
inundation happens every year. That is what makes the low¬ 
land green and fit for grazing so that the cattle are brought 
down here. Now it is of service to us. It makes this place 
secure. The waters of the Lord are about us.” 

For many a day I watched the water take the glow of the 
sun as he rose or set: for many a night I watched it reflect the 
moonlight, the myriad points of the stars. 

But the sight of the herds of cattle and buffaloes swimming 
off in the morning to graze on the patches and strips of land 
left unsubmerged, swimming back again in the evening, the 
herdsmen sitting or standing on their backs ; the daily attention 
to the wants of the body, which may not be intermitted even 
in the face of death; the great storms, and the many falls of 
rain, the sudden sharp cold, and the long intervals of heat; 
the illnesses, the inconveniences, and the annoyances, and the 
sufferings; the dull vacuity and the weariness ; the rumours of 
danger, even here; the occasional talks with the herdsmen ; 
all this went by in a haze. The only definite memory was 
that of gazing out over the wide waste of waters. 

Then came the change. The battle tide had turned in our 
favour. One day, after some months had passed, a party 
appeared to conduct me, in honour and safety, to that fortress 
in the neighbourhood of Rahun, twelve or fourteen miles below 
it, in which some of those who had taken part in the first exodus, 
or flight, had found shelter. That party consisted of three un¬ 
married men, and one family—a married man, his wife, and 
three children. Of all the many families lately resident in 
the pleasant and favourite station of Rahun that was the one 
sole family that survived. The others were all swept away off 
the face of the earth ; some at Rahun, most at Kunhiapur, to 
which they had got down by the river. That party of eight 
had received an addition in the person of a man who, like 
myself, had escaped from the massacre on the sandbank ; now 
by my coming it was raised in number to ten. We six men, 
one woman, and three children, were the only ones that 
escaped destruction out of the three hundred, or so, men, 
women and children that had constituted the Christian com- 
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munity of Rahun, formed that pleasant English station. 
Those who had got down to Kunhiapur in the three boats in 
the first exodus, those who had got down to it in the boat in 
which my dear one had received her mortal wound, the one 
surviving boat of the last exodus, all had met with death, in 
one form more terrible than another, there. 

We were sent down to that place too, with a well-found 
boat, and a full-flowing river, and security, a very different 
voyage from the others. We found the city of blood in the 
occupation of our relieving force under the gallant Havelock. 
I was attached to it, and so began the second section of my 
experiences of the Mutiny, in which the name of Lucknow was 
to have a foremost place. 

******* 

I purchased the garden-house in which Mary Alexander 
died. I purchased fields in the village. I have established 
an endowment for the care and up keep of her tomb. It 
will amply suffice. The first custodian is Bhola Ram, who 
still lives : lives in the sacred garden-house. The custodian¬ 
ship is to run in his family, and I hope it will continue to do 
so for many generations, as has been the case with many 
another similar post in India, to my own knowledge. 

One of the conditions of the holding of the post is the 
placing of a light every Sunday evening on the tomb. 

Over her last resting-place, amid the monuments of con¬ 
jugal love strong unto death, stronger than death, now rises 
a large marble cross in the form of a Calvary. There every 
Sunday evening the little lamp twinkles at the foot of the 
cross. It shone there last Sunday evening. It will shine 
there next Sunday evening. 


PLYMOUTH 

WILLIAM BRENDON AND SON, PRINTERS 
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^“h^ >»" « b ' f0r ' 
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THE HEART OF JAPAN. By C. L. Brownell. Illustrated. 
Crown Svo. 6s. 

A lively description of Japan and the Japanese, 

OLD PICTURE-BOOKS. By A. W. Pollard, M.A. With 
many Illustrations. Demy Svo. 

A KEY TO THE TIME ALLUSIONS IN THE DIVINE 
COMEDY. By G. Pradeau. With a Dial. Small quarto. 3*. 6d. 

THE STRUGGLE FOR PERSIA. By Captain Donald 

Stuart. With a Map. Crown Svo. 6s. 

THE VISIT TO LONDON. Described in verse by E. V. 
Lucas, and in coloured pictures by F. D. Bedford. Small $to. 6s. 

This charming book describes the introduction of a country child to the delights and 
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THE BOOK OF THE COUNTRY AND THE GARDEN. 
By H. M. Batson. Illustrated by F. Carruthers Gould and A. 
C. Gould. Demy Svo. ios. 6d. 

MODERN SPIRITUALISM. By Frank Podmore. Two 
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Bellot, M.A. With numerous Illustrations. Crown Svo. 6s. siet. 
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but it is also a guide to its buildings. It is full of interesting anecdotes, and is 
abundantly illustrated. 

SIDELIGHTS ON THE GEORGIAN PERIOD. By George 

Paston. With many illustrations. Demy 8vo. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A ‘NEWSPAPER GIRL.’ By 

E. L. Banks. With Portrait of the Author. Crown Svo. 6s. 

THE DEVOTIONS OF ST. ANSELM. Edited by C. C. J. 
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[ The Library of Devotion. 

THE DEVOTIONS OF BISHOP ANDREWES. By F. E. 
Brightman, M.A., of Pusey House, Oxford. Crown Svo. 6s. 
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long Introduction, with numerous Notes and References. 
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Versa.' Illustrated by Bernard Partridge. Crown Svo. $s. 6d. 

A VOLUME OF STORIES. By‘Q.’ Crown Svo. 6s. 

THE RIVER. By Eden Phillpotts. Crown Svo. 6s. 

A ROMAN MYSTERY. By Richard Bagot. Crown Svo. 6s. 
JAIR THE APOSTATE. By A. G. Hales. Crown Svo. 6s. 
FELIX. By R. Hichens, Author of ‘Flames,’ etc. Crown 
Svo. 6s. 

CHILDREN OF THE BUSH. By Harry Lawson. Crown 
Svo. 6s. .1 

THE FOUNDING OF FORTUNES. By Jane Barlow 

Author of ‘ Irish Idylls.’ Cro7vn Svo. 6s. 

THE CREDIT OF THE COUNTY. By W. E. Norris. 

Illustrated by N. Tenison. Crown Svo. 6s. 
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HONEY. By Helen Mathers, Author of ‘Cornin’ thro’ the 

Rye.’ Crown Svo. 6s. . 

HOLY MATRIMONY. By Dorothea Gerard, Author ot 

‘Lady Baby.’ Crown Svo. 6s. ft . f . , , , 

MISS QUILLET. By S. Baring-Gould, Author of Mehalah. 

Illustrated by G. Grenville Manton. Crown Svo. 6s. 
BARBARA’S MONEY. By Adeline Sergeant, Author of 
* The Story of a Fenitent Soul.’ Crown Svo. 6s. 

JIM TWELVES. By W. F. Shannon, Author of ‘The Mess 
Deck.’ Crown Svo. 3 s.6d. „ 

THE ADVENTURES OF SIR JOHN SI ARROW. Ly 

Harold Begbie. Crown Svo. 6s. 

THE FATE OF VALSEC. By J. Bloundelle Burton. 

Crown Svo. 6s. 

PAPA. By Mrs. C. N. Williamson, Author of The Barn¬ 
stormers.’ Crown Svo. 6s. 

MRS. CLYDE. By Julien Gordon. Crown Svo. 

THE BRANDED PRINCE. By Weather by Chesnl\, 
Author of ‘ Tohn Topp, Tirate.’ Crown Svo. 6s. 

A PRINCESS^ OF THE HILLS. ByMrs. Burton Harrison. 

Illustrated. Crown Svo. 6s. h. B c H 

THE TWICKENHAM PEERAGE By Richard Marsh, 

Author of‘The Beetle.’ Crown Svo 6s. ... 

THE PUPPET CROWN. By Harold Macgrath. Ulus 
trated. Crown Svo. 6s. 

ASTED FIRES. By HUME Nisbet. Crown Svo . &• 
WITH ESSEX IN IRELAND By the Hon. Emily Lav 

A SS. in.« 

^“""'TREASURE. By Ernest Glanv.lle. 

Crown Svo. 3** 

Ubc IRovelist 

Messrs. Methuen are issuing^undcrthei above ^^rsi^pI^cc^OEadi 
Series of Novels by popular author 5 at the pne P 

/lbetbuen’0 Stepenn# 3 Ltbran> 

THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. By Georce Eliot. 

PETER SIMPLE. By Captain Marryat. 

^ r a nv BARTON By Mrs. Gaskell. 

PRIDE and ?REJ UDI CE. By Jane Austen. 

NORTH AND SOUTH. By Mrs. Gaskell. 

JACOB FAITHFUL. By Captain Marryat. 

SHIRLEY. By Charlotte Bronte. 
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Jacob Abbot. THE BEECHNUT BOOK. 
Edited by K. V. Lucas. Illustrated. 

Square I'cap 8 vo. 2s. 6 d. 

[Little Blue Books. 

W. F. Adeney, M.A. Sec Bennett and 
Adcncy. 

JEschylUS. AGAMEMNON, CHOEPHO- 
ROE, EUMEN IDES. Translated by 

Lewis Campbell, LL.D., late Professor of 
Greek at St, Andrews. 

[Classical Translations. 

G. A. Aitken. Sec Swift. 

William Alexander, D.D., Archbishop of 
Armagh. THOUGHTS AND COUN¬ 
SELS OF MANY YEARS. Selected 
from the writings of Archbishop Alex¬ 
ander. Square Pott Zvo. 2s. 6 d. 

St. Anselm, THE DEVOTIONS OF. 
Edited by C. C. J. Webb, M.A. Pott 8 vo. 
Cloth, 25, ; leather, 2s. 6 d. net. 

[Library of Devotion. 

Aristophanes. THE FROGS. Translated 
into English byE.W. Huntingford, M.A., 
Professor of Classics in Trinity College, 
Toronto. Crown 8 vo. 2s. 6 d. 

Aristotle. THE NICOMACHEAN 
ETHICS. Edited, with an Introduction 
and Notes, by John Burnet, M.A., Pro¬ 
fessor of Greek at St. Andrews. Demy 8 vo. 
15*. net. 

‘We have seldom, if ever, seen an edition 
of any classical author in which what is held 
in common with other commentators is so 
clearly and shortly put, and what is original 
is (with equal brevity) of such value and 
interest.’— Pilot. 

J. B. Atkins. THE RELIEF OF LADY¬ 
SMITH. With 16 Plans and Illustrations. 
Third Edition. Crown Zvo. 6 s. 


St. Augustine, THE CONFESSIONS OF. 
Newly Translated, with an Introduction 
and Notes, by C. Bigg, D.D., late Student 
of Christ Church. Third Edition. Pott 
8 vo. Cloth, 25 ; leather. 2s. 6 d. net. 

[Library of Devotion. 

* The translation is an excellent piece of 
English, and the introduction is a masterly 
exposition. Wc augur well of a series which 
begins so satisfactorily.’— Times. 

Jane Austen. PRIDE AND PREJU¬ 
DICE. Edited by E. V. Lucas. Two 
Volumes. Pott 8 vo. Each volume, cloth , 
u. 6 d.; leather, 2s. 6 d. net. [Little Library. 

NORTHANGER ABBEY. Edited by E. 
V. Lucas. PottZvo. Cloth, is. 6 d.; leather, 
25 . 6 d. net. [Little Library. 

Constance Bache. BROTHER MUSI¬ 
CIANS. Reminiscences of Edward and 
Walter Bache. With 16 Illustrations. 
Crown 8 vo. 6 s. net. 

R. S. S. Baden-Powell, Major-General. 
THE DOWNFALL OF PREMPEH. A 
Diary of Life in Ashanti, 1895. With 21 
Illustrations and a Map. Third Edition. 
Large Crown 8 vo. 6 s. 

THE MATABELE CAMPAIGN, 1896. 
With nearly 100 Illustrations. Fourth and 
Cheaper Edition. Large Crown 8 vo. 6 s. 

Graham Balfour. THE LIFE OF 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. Second 
Edition. Two Volumes. Demy 8 vo. 251. 
net. 

1 The biographer has performed his labour 
of love with exemplary skill, with unfailing 
good taste, and with an enthusiastic admira¬ 
tion for the genius of the writer and a whole- 
souled affection for the man.’— 

Daily Telegraph. 

‘ The story has all the charm of a revela¬ 
tion. It is written with admirable taste and 
simplicity. ’— Pall Mall Gazette. 
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1 Mr. Balfour has done his work extremely 
well—done it, in fact, as Stevenson himself 
would have wished it done, with care and 
skill and affectionate appreciation. His 
own personal tribute in the last chapter of 
the second volume is an admirable piece of 
writing, the tribute of a relative and admirer, 
but none the less faithful and discerning.’— 
Westminster Gazette. 

S. Baring-Gould, Author of ‘ Mehalah,* etc. 
THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON BONA¬ 
PARTE. With over 450 Illustrations in 
the Text, and 12 Photogravure Plates. 
Gilt top. Large quarto. 36s. 

‘The main feature of this gorgeous 
volume is its great wealth of beautiful 
photogravures and finely-executed wood 
engravings, constituting a complete pic¬ 
torial chronicle of Napoleon I. s personal 
history .'—Daily Telegraph. 

THE TRAGEDY OF THE CAESARS. 

With numerous Illustrations from Busts, 
Gems, Cameos, etc. Fifth Edition. 

Royal Zvo. 15*• ... 1 

•A most splendid and fascinating book 
on a subject of undying interest. It is 
brilliantly written, and the illustrations are 
supplied on a scale of profuse magnificence. 
—Daily Chronicle. 

A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES. With 
numerous Illustrations and Initial‘ 
by Arthur J. Gaskin. Second Edition. 

Crown Zvo. Buckram, os. 

OLD ENGLISH FAIRY TALES. With 

numerous Illustrations by *\ D Hedfor “- 
Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. Buckram. 6s. 
A charming volume. — Guardian. 


THE CROCK OF GOLD. Fairy Stories. 

C ^Twelve"delightful fairy tales.’— Punch. 

TWF VICAR OF MORWENSTOW: A 
T B® Jihy. A new and Revised Edition. 
With Portrait. Crown Zvo. 3s. 6d. 

A completely new edition of the well- 
known biography of R. S. Hawker. 

DARTMOOR: A Descriptive and Historical 
Sketch. With Plans and numerous Illus- 
trations. Crown 8 vo. 6s. # 

• A most delightful guide, companion and 
instructor .*—S col swan. 

THF BOOK OF THE WEST. With 

T "ume7ous IMustretioos. 7W volume: 

Vol I. Devon. Second Edition. > ol - n. 
Cornwall. Second Edition. Crown Zoo. 

A 2 


A BOOK OF BRITTANY. With numerous 
Illustrations. Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

Uniform in scope and size with Mr. 
Baring-Gould's well-known books on Devon, 
Cornwall, and Dartmoor. 

OLD COUNTRY LIFE. With 67 Illustra¬ 
tions. Fifth Edition. Large Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

AN OLD ENGLISH HOME. With numer¬ 
ous Plans and Illustrations. Cr.Zvo. 6r. 

HISTORIC ODDITIES AND STRANGE 
EVENTS. Fifth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

YORKSHIRE ODDI TIES AN D 
STRANGE EVENTS. Fifth Edition. 
Croiun 8 vo. 6s. 

STRANGE SURVIVALS AND SUPER- 
STITIONS. Second Edition. Cr.Zvo. Cs. 

A GARLAND OF COUNTRY SONG: 
English Folk Songs with their Iradmonal 

Melodies. Collected and arranged by 

S. Baring-Gould and H. F. Sheitard. 
Demy 4 to. 6s. 

SONGS OF THE WEST: Traditional 
Ballads and Songs of the \\ cst of England, 
with their Melodies Co looted by S. 
Baring-Gould, M.A., and H. h. Shei 

i*akd, M.A. In 4 Part?- Iarts 

III., 3 S. each. Bart ll 5 *- In ° ne 
Volume , French Morocco , i 5 

‘A rich collection of humour, pathos, 
grace,and poetic fancy.’— Saturday Review. 

S E. Bally. A FRENCH COMMERCIAL 
’ READER. With Vocabulary. .Second 

Edition. Crown Zvo. os. . 

[Commercial Scries. 

FRFNCH COMMERCIAL CORRK- 
1 SI’ONDENCE. With Vocabulary. Ihird 

Edition. Crown Zvo . 2 s 

[Commercial Senes. 

A GERMAN COMMERCIAL READER. 
With Vocabulary. Scr(M . 

GERMAN COMMERCIAL CORRE¬ 
SPONDENCE. With Vocabulary. Crown 

8 zof os.6d. [CommercialSer.es. 

W. E. Barnes, D-D. ISAI M 1 ’ x'ol u 

w/thMap. ^ [Churchman’s Bible. 

CM. ... U. «/; LM«r, 

r R N Baron, M.A. FRENCH PROSE 
^COMPOSITION. Crown Zvo. os. 6d. 
Key, 3 s. net. 

H. M- Barron M.A.. R Wa^J- 0 Collcge, 

vXrIOuI OCCASIONS AND SUB- 
TECTS. With a Preface by Canon Scott 
Holland. Crown Zvo 31. 6 d. 
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0 . F-. ™E 

COMMERCE y 0E NATIONS. Second 
Edition. Croton 8« < "-^ tioIls Series. 

H. M. Batson. Sec Edward FitzGerald. 

a TTriimp Beaman. PONS ASINORUM , 
ORTA GUIDE TO BRIDGE. Second 
Edition. Fcap. 8 vo. os. 

A practical guide, with many specimen 
games, to the game of Bridge. 

Jd H b ? L o”o 

and Illustrated by G. H. Jalland. Demy 
8 vo. io^. 6 d. 

1x74111 q m Tteckford. THE HISTORY OF 
W THb?CAUPH VATHEK. Edited by E. 
Denison Ross. Pott 8 vo. Cloth , it. 6<f. 
net ; 2* 6</. »</. [Little Library. 

H. C. Beeching, M.A. See Tennyson. 

Jacob Behmen. THE SUPERSENSUAL 
LIFE. Edited by Bernard Holland. 

Fcap . 8 vo. 35. &/. 

W. H. Bennett, M.A. A PIUMER. OF 
THE BIBLE. Second Edition. Crown 

8 vo. os. 6 d. 

■The work of an honest, fearless, and 
sound critic, and an excellent guide in a 
small compass to the books of the Bible. 
—Manchester Guardian. 

W H Bennett and W. F. Adeney. A 

” BIB LI CAL INTRODUCTION. Crown 

8 vo. 7 *. 

• It makes available to the ordinary reader 
the best scholarship of the day in the held 
of Biblical introduction. We know of no 
book which comes into competition with it. 

— Manchester Guardian. 

A. C Benson, hi.A. THE LIFE Ob 
LORD TENNYSON. With 12 Illustra¬ 
tions. Fcap. 8 vo. Cloth , y6d.; Leather, 
4f . net. [Little Biographies. 

R. M. Benson. THE WAY OF HOLI¬ 
NESS: a Devotional Commentary on the 
119th Psalm. Crown 8 vo. y. 

M. Bidez. See Parmcntier. 

C. Bigg.D.D. See St. Augustine, A Kcmpis, 

* and William Law. 

CRD. Biggs, B.D. THE EPISTLE TO 
THE PH I LI PPI ANS. Edited by. Fcap. 
8 -jo. 1s.6d.net. [Churchman's Bible. 

• Mr. Biggs* work is very thorough, and 
he has managed to compress a good deal of 

information into a limited space.’ 

— Guardian . 


T -«A^«TS rH W 

FAITH. With Introductions and Notes. 

Crcnvn Zvo. 6r. . • 

A historical account of the Creeds. 

William Blake. See Little Library. 

B Blaxland, M.A THE SONG OF 
SONGS. Being Selections from St. Ber- 

S. from 

hif published and unpublished writing. 

Selected and arranged by J. H. BURN, 
B.D. Pott 8 vo. os. 6a. 

A Boisragon, Captain. THE BENIN 
’MASSACRE. Second Edition. Crown 

8 vo. 3 f • 6d. 

Cardinal Bona. A GUIDE TO- ETER¬ 
NITY. Edited with an Introduction and 
Notes, by J. W. Standridge, B.D., tate 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. Pott 
8 vo. Cloth, os.; leather, is. 6d. net. 

0 ’ [Library Of Devotion. 

v P Boon. BA. A COMMERCIAL 

p -geography of foreign 

NATIONS. Crown s.0^^^ 

George Borrow. LAVENGRO. Ldjted 
by F. Hindes Grooms. Two Volumes, 
Pott Bvo. Each volume, cloth is. 6d.net, 
leather, is. 6d. net. [Little Library. 

j. Ritzema Bos. A ? I i lC T JL ® 

ZOOLOGY. Translated by J. R. Ains 
worth Davis, M.A. With an Introduction 
by Eleanor A. Ormerod, F.E.b. wwn 
155 Illustration, Cr. 8 vo. 3 s - 6 “* 

C G. Botting. B.A JUNIOR LATIN 
EXAMINATION PAPERS .Fcap. Zvo.ps. 

[Junior Examination bene, 

E M Bowden. THE EXAMPLE OF 
E ' BUDDHA : Being Quotations . from 
Buddhist Literature for each Day in *ne 
Year. Third Edition. 16mo. is. 60 . 

E Bowmaker. THE HOUSING Ob 

h, THE WORKING CLASSES. Crown 
8 vo. is. 6 d. [Social Questions Sene, 

F G. Brabant, M.A. SUSSEX. IMus- 
’ trated by E. H. New. Pott 8^. CM*, 
y. ; leather, y. 6d. net. [L> ttle 

‘ A charming little book ; as full of sound 
information as it is practical in conception. 
— Athenaum. 

‘ Accurate, complete, and agreeably writ 
ten ’— Literature. 


vvii -— - — 

Miss M. Brodrick and Miss Anderson 
Morton. A CONCISE HANDBOOK 
OF EGYPTIAN ARCHAEOLOGY. 
With many Illustrations. Crown ivo. 3s. 6a. 
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E. W. Brooks. See F. J. Hamilton. 

0 . Browning, M.A. A SHORT HISTORY 
OF MEDI/EVAL ITALY, a.d. 1250-153°* 
In Two Volumes. Cro~.cn 8 vo. 5*. each. 
VoL. 1.1250-1409-— 1 Guelphs and Ghibelhnes. 
Vol. 11. 1409-1530.—The Age of the Con- 
dottieri. 

J. Buchan. See Isaak Walton. 

Miss Bulley. See Lady Dilke. 

John Bunyan. THE PILGRIM’S PRO¬ 
GRESS. Edited, with an Introduction, 
byC. H. Firth, M.A. With 30 Illustra¬ 
tions by R. Anning Bell. Cr. 6vo. 6s. 

‘Tha best “ Pilgrim’s Progress."'— 

Educational Times. 

numerous Illustrations. Crown 8 vo. 3 

[University Extension Series. 

Gelett Burgess. COOPS AND HOW TO 

BE THEM. With numerous Illustrations. 

Small 4 to. 6s. 

E. Bum, B D.,. Examining Chaplam^o 

S&ffloSr TO t!^ HISTORY OF 
the creeds^ "xSSoi'r^ogy. 

• This book may be expected to hold its 
place as an authority on its subject. 
Spectator. 

J - & B ^solation E - from AN the 
SAINTS AND FATHERS. Pott 8 vo. 
CM, u .; Mkvr, Dev0[i0 „. 

Rnhprt Burns. THE POEMS OI- 

ROBERT BURNS. Edited by Andrew 
I ang and W. A. Chaicik. With Portrait. 
Second Edition. Demy 8 vo, gilt top. 6s. 

J B Bury, LL.D. See Gibbon. 

AND 

1 ‘ Dr Caldecott treats the subject as we 
have long hoped it would eventually be 
treated.’— Church Tunes. 

‘A lucid and informative account, which 

certainly deserves a place in every philo- 
sophical library.’ Scotsman. 

D S CalderWOOd, Headmaster of the Nor- 

j£S c iiSA.hA--« j--?- 0r 

in three Books, price 2d., 2d , and 3 * 

__ 1 1 t carlvle. M.A* BISHOP 

With Portrait. Crown Bvo. 
LAT IMER, wun [Leadcr9 G f Religion. 

3X. 6 d. 


C. C. Channer and M. E. Roberts. 

LACE-MAKING IN THE MIDLANDS, 
PAST AND PRESENT. With 16 full- 
page Illustrations. Crown 8 vo. 2s. 6d. 

• An interesting book, illustrated by fasci¬ 
nating photographs. — Speaker. 

Lord Chesterfield, THE LETTERS OF, 
TO HIS SON. Edited, with an Intro¬ 
duction, by C. Stkachey, and Notes by 
A. CalthrOP. Two I olumes. Crown 8 vo. 
6s. each. [Methuen's Standard Library. 

F. W. Christian. THE CAROLINE 
ISLANDS. With many Illustrations and 
Maps. Demy Bvo. 12s.6d.net. 

Cicero. DE ORATORE I. Translated by 
E. N. P. Moon, M.A. Crcnvnlvo. 3s. b<t. 

[Classical Translations. 

SELECT ORATIONS (Pro Milone, Pro 
Murena, Philippic 1.., InCat.linam). Trans- 
lated by H. E. D. Blakiston, M.A. .Fellow 
and Tutor of Trinity College, Oxford. 
Crown Bvo. 5*. (Classical 1 ranslation-. 

DE NATURA DEORUM. Translated 
bv F. Brooks, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol 
College, Oxford. Crown 8 vo. 3 s - • . 

’ [Classical Translations. 

D E O F F I C I I S. Translated by G. B. 

(' . nniwcR M A* Crown Z70. is. 6 a. 
Gardiner, M.a. ^ classJcal Trans i at ions. 

F. A. Clarke. M.A. BISHOP KEN. With 
Portrait. C~wn 8~ ^ 

E H. Colbeck, M.D. DISEASES OF I HE 
HEART. With numerous Illustrations. 

Demy 8 vo. 12 s. 

yr G Collingwood. M.A. THE LH’k 
OF JOHN RUSKIN. With Portraits. 
Cheap Edition. Crown Ivo. 6s. 

J C Co lling , M.A. See Tennyson. 

M.p. Crown g h u«hman- S Library. 

A. M. Cook, M.A. See E. C. Marchant. 
r. w. Cooke-Taylor. THE FACTOR! 
SYSTEM. Cr^nsv^ ^6*^ 

^EATWEENfA’T;|S^K 5 ,k 
Life of Victoria Regina. Small *,to. is. 

A CHRISTMAS GREETING. Sm.+to. is. 

leap. Svo. cloth 2s. 6d. ; leather, 3s. 6d. 
net . 
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Harold COX, B.A. LAND NATIONAL¬ 
IZATION. Crown 8 vo. os. 6d. . 

[Social Questions Senes. 

W. J. Craig. See Shakespeare. 

W. A. craigie. A PRIMER OF BURNS. 

Crown 8 vo. os. 6d. 

Mrs. Craik. JOHN HALIFAX, GEN¬ 
TLEMAN. Edited by Annie Mathe- 
SON. Two Volumes. Pott 8 vo. Each 
Volume, Cloth, is. 6 d. net; leather, os. 6d. 
net . [Little Library. 

Richard Crashaw, THE ENGLISH 
POEMS OF. Edited by Edward Hut¬ 
ton. Pott 8 vo. Cloth, is. 6 d. tut; leather, 
2 j. 6d. net. [Little Library. 

F. G. Crawford. See Mary C. Danson. 


C. G. Crump, M.A. See Thomas Ellwood. 

F. H E. CunliffO, Fellow of All Souls’ Col¬ 
lege, Oxford. THE HISTORY OF THE 
BOER WAR. With many Illustrations, 
Plans, and Portraits. Inovols. Vol. I., 15s. 


E. L. Outts, D.D. AUGUSTINE OF 
CANTERBURY. With Portrait. Croton 
8 vo. 31.6 d. [Leaders of Religion. 


The Brothers Dalziel. A RECORD OF 
FIFTY YEARS’ WORK. With 150Illus¬ 
trations. Large \ to. 01s.net. 

The record of the work of the celebrated 
Engravers, containing a Gallery of beauti¬ 
ful Pictures by F. Walker, Sir J. Millais, 
Ix>rd Leighton, and other great Artists. , 
The book is a history of the finest black-and- 
white work of the nineteenth century. 

‘The book is abundantly illustrated, and 
shows what wood engraving was at its best.’ 
— Scotsman. 

'A store of genial reminiscences. _ The 
designs of the various masters are exquisitely 
engraved. A worthy record of a period that 
is gone.’— Standard. 

G. W. Daniell, M.A. BISHOP WILBER- 
FORCE. With Portrait. Croton 8 vo. 
3s. 6d. [Leaders of Religion. 

Mary C. Danson and F. G. Crawford. 
FATHERS IN THE FAITH. Small Bvo. 
j x. 6 d. 

Dante Alighieri. LA COMMEDIA DI 
DANTE. The Italian Text edited by 
Paget Toynbee, Litt.D., M.A. DemyBvo. 
Gilt top. 8j. 6 d. Also , Crown 8w._ 6s. 

[Methuen's Standard Library'. 

THE INFERNO OF DANTE. Trans- 
lated by H. F. Cary. Edited by Paget 
Toynbee, Lilt.D., M.A. PottBvo. Cloth, 
is. 6d. net; leather, os. 6d. tut. 

[Little Library. 


THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. 
Translated by H. F. Cary. Edited by 
Paget Toynbee, LittD., M.A. PottBvo. 
Cloth, is. 6d. net; leather , os.6d. net. 

[Little Library. 

THE PAR ADI SO OF DANTE. Trans¬ 
lated by H. F. Cary. Edited by Paget 
Toynbee, Litt.D.,M.A. PostBvo . Cloth, 

1 s. 6d. net; leather, os. 6d. net. 

[Little Library. 

See also Paget Toynbee. 

A. C. Deane. Edited by. A LITTLE 
BOOK OF LIGHT VERSE. Pott 8 vo. 
Cloth, is. 6d. net; leather, os. 6d net. 

[Little Library. 

Leon Delbos. THE METRIC SYSTEM. 
Croton 8 vo. os. 

A theoretical and practical guide, for use 
in schools and by the general reader. 

Demosthenes : THE OLYNTHIACS 

AND PHILIPPICS. Translated upon a 
new principle by Otho Holland. Crown 
8 vo. os. 6 d. 

Demosthenes. AGAINST CONON AND 
CALLICLES. Edited with Notes and 
Vocabulary, by F. Darwin Swift, M.A. 
Fcap. 8 vo. os. 

Charles Dickens. 

THE ROCHESTER EDITION. 

Crown Bvo. Each Volume, cloth, 3 s. 6 d. 
With Introductions by George Gissing. 
Notes by F. G. Kitton, and Topographical 
Illustrations. 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With Illustra¬ 
tions by E. H. New. Two Volumes. 

' As pleasant a copy as any one could 
desire. The notes add much to the value of 
the edition, and Mr. New's illustrations are 
also historical. The volumes promise well 
for the success of the edition.’— -Scotsman. 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With Illustra¬ 
tions by R. J. Williams. Two Volumes. 

BLEAK HOUSE. With Illustrations by 
Beatrice Alcock. Two Volumes. 

OLIVER TWIST. With Illustrations by E. 
H. New. 


THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With 
Illustrations by G. M. Brimelow. Two 
Volumes. 

BARNABY RUDGE. With Illustrations by 
Beatrice Alcock. Two Volumes. 

G. L. Dickinson, M.A., Fellow of King’s 

College, Cambridge. THE GREEKVIEW 
OF LIFE. Second Edition. Croton 8vo. 
os. 6 d. [University Extension Series. 

H. N. Dickson, F.R.S.E., F.R.Met. Soc. 
METEOROLOGY. The Elements of 
Weather and Climate. Illustrated. Crown 
8 vo. os. 6d. [University Extension Series. 
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Lady Dilke, Miss Bulley, and Miss Whit¬ 
ley. WOMEN’S WORK. Croton Zvo. 
25 . 6 d, [Social Questions Series. 

P. H. Ditchfield, M.A., F.S.A. ENGLISH 
VILLAGES. Illustrated. Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

‘A book which for its instructive and 
pictorial value should find a place in every 
village library.'— Scotsman. 

‘One of the best books on village anti¬ 
quities we have seen.’— Outlook. 

THE STORY OF OUR ENGLISH 
TOWN S. With Introduction by 
Augustus Jessop, D.D. Second Edition. 
Croton Zvo. 65 . 

OLD ENGLISH CUSTOMS: Extant at 
the Present Time. An Account of Local 
Observances, Festival Customs, and Ancient 
Ceremonies yet Surviving in Great Britain. 
Crown Zvo 65 . 

W. M. Dixon, M.A. A PRIMER OF 
TENNYSON. Second Edition. Crown 
8 VO. 25. 6d. 

• Much sound and well-expressed criticism. 
The bibliography is a boon. 1 — Speaker. 

ENGLISH POETRY FROM BLAKE TO 
BROWNING. Second Edition. Crown 

8 VO. 25. 6d. _ . - . 

[University Extension Series* 


E. Dowden, Litt.D. Sec Shakespeare. 

J. Dowden, D.D., Lord Bishop of Edin 
burgh T H E WOK K M AN S HIP O F 
THE PRAYER BOOK 1 Its Literary 
and Liturgical Aspects. Second Edition. 
Crown Zvo. 3 s. 6d. 

[Churchmans Library. 

S. R. Driver., D.D., Canon of Christ Church, 
RegiusProfessorof Hebrew in the University 
of Oxford. SERMONS ON SUBJECTS 
CONNECTED WITH THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. Croton Zvo. 6s. 

‘A welcome companion to the authors 
famous 44 Introduction.— Guardian. 

s. J. Duncan (Mrs. Cotes), Author of 
‘A Vovacc of Consolation. UIN in n 
OTHER SIDE OF THE LATCH. 
Second Edition. Crown Zvo. 6s. 

j T Dunn, D.Sc., and V. A. Mundella. 

' GENERALELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 
With 114 Illustrations. Crown Zvo. 3s. Cd. 

[Methuen's Science Primers. 

The Earl of Durham. A REPORT ON 
CANADA. With an Introductory Note. 
Dotty 8 vo. 7 s. 6 d. net . 

A reprint of the celebrated Report which 
Lord Durham made to the British Govern¬ 
ment on the state of British North America 
in 1819. It is probably the most important 
utterance on British colonial policy ever 
published. 


W. A, Dntt. NORFOLK. Illustrated by 
B. C. Boulter. Pott Zvo. Cloth , 35.; 
leather , 35 . 6 d. net. [Little Guides. 

Clement Edwards. RAILWAY 
NATIONALIZATION. Crown Zvo. 
25. 6 d. [Social Questions Scries. 

W. Douglas Edwards. COMMERCIAL 

LAW. Crown Zvo. 25 . [Commercial Series. 


H. E. Egerton, M.A. A HISTORY OF 
BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY. Demy 
Zvo. 125. 6d. 

‘It is a good book, distinguished by 
accuracy in detail, clear arrangement of 
facts, and a broad grasp of principles.’— 
Manchester Guardian. 

Thomas Ellwood, THE HISTORY OF 
THE LIFE OF. Edited byC. G. Crump, 
M.A. Croton Zvo. 6s. 

[Methuen's Standard Library. 

This edition is the only one which con¬ 
tains the complete book as originally pub¬ 
lished. It has a long Introduction and many 
Footnotes. 


3. EngeL A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE: From its Beginning to 
Tennyson. Translated from the German. 
Demy Zvo. 7 s. 6 d. net. 

This is a very complete and convenient 
sketch of the evolution'of our literature from 
early days. The treatment is biographical 
as well as critical, and is rendered more 
interesting by the quotation of characteristic 
passages from the chief authors. 

V. H. Fairbrother, M.A. THE PHILO¬ 
SOPHY OF T. H. GREEN. Second 
Edition. Croton Zvo. 35 . 6 d. 

lusan Ferrier. MARRIAGE. Edited by 
Miss Goodrich Freer and Lord Iddls- 
leigh. Two Volumes. Pott Zvo. Lath 
volume , cloth, is. Cd. net ; leather, ts. M. 
net [Little Library. 

5. H. Firth, M.A. CROMWELL'S AH MY: 
A History of the English Soldier during the 
Civil Wars, the Commonwealth, and the 
Protectorate. Croton Zvo. 7 s. 6d. 

An elaborate study and description of 
Cromwell's army by which the ° f 

the Parliament was secured. lUe 
Model’ is described in minute detai.and 
the author, who is one of the moit dj 
tinguished historians of the day, has made 
great use of unpublished mss. 

, sT.-r F ^b*orv sWc&i! 

numerous Illustrations. Demy Zvo. 10 s. Cd. 

:dward FitzGerald. THE FTJBAIYAT 
OF OMAR KHAYYAM. Witha Com¬ 
mentary by H. M- Batson, and a Biography 

of Oinar by E. D. Ross. 6s • 
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t? A Wt 7 (J 6 r 2 ld. THE HIGHEST 
ANDES. With a Maps, 51 Illustrations, 

13 of which are in Photogravure, and a 
Panorama. Royal 8 vo. 30*- net. 

W. Warde Fowler. M.A. See Gilbert 
White. 

T F Fraser ROUND THE WORLD 
J ' ON A WHEEL. With too Illustrations. 

Crown 8 vo. 6 s. j , , 

4 A classic of cycling, graphic and witty. 

— Yorkshire Post. 

w. French, M.A., Principal of the Storey 
Institute, Lancaster. PRACTICAL# 
CHEMISTRY. Part I. With numerous 

Diagrams. Croton 8 m. if. 6a. 

B [Textbooks of Technology. 

' An excellent and eminently practical 

little book.'— Schoolmaster. 

Ed von Freudenreich. DAIRY 
BACTERIOLOGY. A Short Manual for 
the Use of Students. Translated by J.K. 
Ainsworth Davis, M.A. Second Edition. 
Revised. Crown 8 vo. as. 6d. 

H W. Fulford, M.A. THE EPISTLE 
“ - OF ST. JAMES. Edited by. AV«/. 8w- 
,r. 6</. net. [Churchman s Bible. 

Mrs. Gaskell. CRANFORD. Edited by 
E. V. Lucas. Pott 8 vo. C loth. is . 6 d . net , 
leather, as. 6d. net. I Little Library. 

HISTORY. With numerous Plans. Inira 

Edition. Croton Zvo. 6r. 

« Mr. George has undertaken a very useful 
task—that of making military affairs in¬ 
telligible and instructive to non-military 
readers—and has executed it with a large 
measure of success.’— Times. 


H de B. Gibbins, Litt.D., M.A. IN¬ 
DUSTRY IN ENGLAND: HISTORI- 
CAL OUTLINES. With 5 Maps. Second 
Edition. Demy 8 vo. 10 s. 6 d. 

A COMPANION GERMAN GRAMMAR. 
Crown 8r >0. if. 6 d. 

THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF ENG¬ 
LAND. Eighth Edition. Revised. With 
Maps and Plans. Croton 87 >0. 3f. 

[University Extension Senes. 

THE ECONOMICS OF COMMERCE. 
Croton 8 vo. if. 6 d. [Commercial Series. 

COMMERCIAL EXAMINATION 
PAPERS. Croton 8 vo. if. 6 d. 

[Commercial Series. 

BRITISH COMMERCE AND COLONIES 
FROM ELIZABETH TO VICTORIA. 
Third Edition. Croton 8 vo. as. _ 

[Commercial Series. 


ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS 
Second Edition. Crown 8 vo. as. 6d. 

[University Extension Series. 

TT de B GibbinB, D.Litt., M.A., and R. A. 

Hadfleld of the Hecla Works Sheffield. 

Edward G^o ?k THE I)|C L .|E ^p 

lL D., Fellow of Trinity CoUcge Dublin. 
In Seven Volumes. Demy 8 vo. Gilt top. 
8f. 6 d. each. Also , Crown 8 vo. 6f. each. 

'At last there is an adequate modern 
edition of Gibbon. . - . The best edition 
the nineteenth century could produce. 
Manchester Guardian. 

• A great piece of editing.’— Academy. 

MEMOIRS OF MY LIFE AND WRIT- 
1 NGS. By Edward Gibbon. Edited, 
with an Introduction and Notes, by G. 
Birkbeck Hill, LL.D. Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

* An admirable edition of one of the most 
interesting personal records of a literary lite. 
Its notes and its numerous appendices arc a 
repertory of almost all that can be known 
about Gibbon .’—Manchester Guardian. 

E. C. S. Gibson. D.D., vicar of Leeds. 
THE BOOK OF JOB. With Introduction 

and Notes. Demy Zvo. 6s. v 

[Commentaries on the K. V. 

‘The publishers are to be congratulated 
on the start the series has made.'— Times. 

1 Dr. Gibson’s work is worthy of a high 
degree of appreciation. To the busy worker 
and the intelligent student the commentary 
will be a real boon ; and it will, if we are 
not mistaken, be much in demand. The 
Introduction is almost a model of concise, 
straightforward, prefatory remarks on the 
subject treated .'—Athenaum. 


THE XXXIX. ARTICLES OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. With an 
Introduction. Third and Cheaper Edition 
in One Volume. Demy Zvo. 12 s. M. 

[Handbooks of Theology. 

‘ We welcome with the utmost satisfaction 
a new, cheaper, and more convenient edition 
of Dr. Gibson's book. It was greatly wanted. 
Dr. Gibson has given theological students 
just what they want, and we should like to 
think that it was in the hands of every 
candidate for orders.’— Guardian . 

THE LIFE OF JOHN HOWARD. With 
12 Illustrations. Pott 8 vo. Cloth , Jl; 
leather , 3*. 6 d. net. [Little Biographies. 

See also George Herbert. 
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George Gl8Sing. See Dickens. 

A. D. Godley, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. LYRA FRIVOLA. 
Third Edition. F'cap.Zvo. is.bd. 

VERSES TO ORDER. Cr.Bvo. 2s.td.net. 

Miss Goodricb-Freer. See Susan Ferrier. 

P. Anderson Graham. THE RURAL 
EXODUS. Crown 8 vo. is. 6 , 1 . 

[Social Questions Series. 

F. S. Granger, M.A., I.itt.D PSYCH¬ 
OLOGY. Second Edition. Crown Zyo. 

2s . 6 d. [University Extension Series. 

THE SOUL OF A CHRISTIAN. Crown 
8 vo. 6 s. 

A book dealing with the evolution of the 
religious life and experiences. 

4 A remarkable book. — Glasgow Herald. 
See also University Extension Senes. 

F M'OueenGray. GERMAN PASSAGES 
FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION. 
Crown 8 vo. is. 6 d. 

p L. Gray, B.Sc., formerly Lecturer in 

*minghain. n "^H^TrI^IPLE?’ OF 
MAGNETISM AND ELECrRIdTY. 

an Elementary Text-Book. With 181 Dia 

grams. Crown 8 vo. 3 s • 

G. Buckland Green. M.A., Assistant Master 
at Edinburgh Academy, Dte i cl ow °f St. 
John's College. Oxon. rsOlLb vo* 
GREEK AND LATIN SYNTAX. Crotvu 

8 vo. 3*. td. . 

Notes and explanations on the chief diffi¬ 
culties of Greek and Latin Syntax, with 
numerous passages for exercise. 

E T. Green, M.A. THE CHURCH OF 
CHRIST. Crown Zvo. 6 s. 

[Churchman s Library. 

r A. Gregory. THE VAULT OF 

HFAVEN A Popular Introduction to 
Ki With numerous Illusions. 

Crwm ivo. ^ «- ersUy Extension Serics . 

w v!88 &ri.y S ?oems°o? 

2 s. fad. net* 

C V?RE 0 A^N ? 6RTH"R T N ORV K-S r LWAY; 

« With Illustrations. fc». 

\os» fad* . 

4 Mr. Grinling has done for a Rail-ay vd.at 
Macaulay did for English History.-/A# 
Engineer* 

F. Hindes Groome. See George Borrow. 


ML L. Gwynn. A BIRTHDAY BOOK. 

Royal Zvo. 12 s. 

This is a birthday-book of exceptional 
dignity, and the extracts have been chosen 
with particular care. 

Stephen Gywnn. See Thackeray. 

John Hackett, B.D. A HISTORY OF 
THE ORTHODOX CHURCH _ Ot 
CYPRUS. With Maps and Illustrations. 
Demy 8 vo. 15s- net. 

A C Haddon, Sc.D., F.R.S. HEAD¬ 
HUNTERS, BLACK, WHITE, AM) 
BROWN. With many Illustrations and a 

Map. Demy Zvo. 15 s. 

A narrative of adventure and exploration 
in Northern Borneo. It contains much 
matter of the highest scientific interest. 

R. A. Hadfield. See H. de B. Gibbins. 

r N Hall and W. G. NeaL T H L 

'ANCIENT RUINS OF RHODESIA. 
With numerous Illustrations. Demy E vo. 

2 I This^book contains descriptions of two 
hundred ruins of temples and forts, and of 
their types and ages of architecture. It 
describes also the Sabxan and I liamcun 
occupations of Rhodesia; King Solomon s 
gold, P ancient burials, ancient 
etc. It is profusely illustrated, and contains 

many maps and plans. 

F J Hamilton, D.D., and E. W. Brooks. 

7 \CHAR 1 AH OF MITYLENE. I rans- 

lated into English. 

n Hannav A SHORT HISTORY OF 
D '*nfER 6 YAL NAVY, Fkom Eak. y 

Times to the Present Dav. Illustrate* - 
Two Volumes. Demy Zvo. 7s. bd. e>u '• 

numerous Diagrams. Demy Zoo. Cs 

Clifford Harrison. READING Al 
° READERS, heap. 8 vo. is. 6 d ^ 

4 An extremely ^^^dian. 

Sven H.m OoW M^oUOH AsYa! 

he 

Two Volumes, hoyall* o. * • ^ind 

of its class. —7 lines. 
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T. F. Henderson. A LITTLE BOOK OF 
SCOTTISH VERSE. Pott Zvo . Cloth , 

>'• ”• M. Library. 

See also D. M. Moir. 

W. E. Henley. ENGLISH LYRICS. 
Crown 8 vo. Gilt top. y. 6 a. 

W. E. Henley and C. Whibley. A BOOK 
OF ENGLISH PROSE. Crown 8 vo. 

Buckram, gilt top. 6 s. 

H. H. Henson, M.A., Fellow of All Souls;, 
Oxford, Canon of Westminster. APOb 
TOL 1 C CHRISTIANITY : As Illustrated 
by the Epistles of St. Paul to the Corinthians. 
Crown 8 vo. 6 s. 

LIGHT AND LEAVEN : Historical and 
Social Sermons. Crown 8 vo. 6 s. 

DISCIPLINE AND LAW. Fcap. 8 vo. 
George Herbert. THE TEMPLE. 

Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, 
by E. C. S. Gibson, D.D., Vicar of Leeds. 
Pott 8 vo. Cloth , 2 s. ; leather , 2 s. 6 a. net. 

[Library of Devotion. 

This edition contains Walton’s Life of 
Herbert, and the text is that of the first 
edition. 

Herodotus: EASY SELECTIONS. With 
Vocabulary. By A. C. Liddell, M.A. 
Fcap. 8 vo. is . 6 d. 

W A.S. Hewins, B.A. ENGLISH TRADE 
AND FINANCE IN THE SEVEN¬ 
TEENTH CENTURY. Crown Zvo.. 

[University Extension Scries. 

T. Hilbert. THE AIR GUN: or, How 
the Mastermans and Dobson Major nearly 
lost their Holidays. Illustrated. Square 
Fcap. Zvo. as. 6 d. [Little Blue Books. 

Clare Hill, Registered Teacher to the City and 
Guilds of London Institute. MILLIN¬ 
ERY, THEORETICAL, AND PRAC¬ 
TICAL. With numerous Diagrams. 
Crown Zvo. 2 s. 

[Textbooks of Technology. 

Henry Hill, B.A., Headmaster of the Boy’s 
Hich School, Worcester, Cape Colony. A 
SOUTH AFRICAN ARITHMETIC. 
Crown Zvo. 3*. 6 d. 

This book has been specially written for 
use in South African schools. 

G. Birkbeck Hill, LL.D. See Gibbon. 

Howard C. Hillegas. WITH THE BOER 
FORCES. With 24 Illustrations. Second 
Edition. Crown 8 vo. 6 s. 

S. L. Hinde. THE FALL OF THE 
CONGO ARABS. With Plans, etc. Demy 
Zvo. T2J. 6 d. 


L. T Hobbonse, Fellow of C.C.C., Oxford* 
THE THEOkY OF KNOWLEDGE. 
Demy 8 vo. 21 s. 

T A Hobson, M.A. PROBLEMS OF 
POVERTY: An Inquiry into the Indus¬ 
trial Condition of the Poor. Fourth 
Edition. Crown Zvo. as. 6 a. 

[Social Questions Series and University 

Extension Series. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE UNEM¬ 
PLOYED. Crown Zvo. 6rf. 

[Social Questions Series. 

T Hodgkin, D.C.L. GEORGE 

THE QUAKER. With Portrait. Crown 
Zvo. 3r. 6 d. [Leaders of Religion. 


Chester Holcombe. THE REAL CHIN¬ 
ESE QUESTION. Crown Zvo. 6 s. 

‘It is an important addition to the 
materials before the public for forming an 
opinion on a most difficult and pressing pro¬ 
blem.'— Times. 

Sir T. H. Holdich, K.C.I.E. THE 

INDIAN BORDERLAND : being a Per¬ 
sonal Record of Twenty Years. Illustrated. 
Demy 8 vo. 15$- net • 

1 Interesting and inspiriting from cover to 
cover, it will assuredly take its place as the 
classical work on the history of the Indian 
frontier.’— Pilot . 

Canon Scott Holland. LYRA APOS- 
TOLICA. With an Introduction. Notes 
by H. C. Beeching, M.A. PottZvo. Cloth, 
25.: leather , 2*. 6 J. net. ' . • 

[Library of Devotion. 

G. J. Holyoake. THE CO-OPERATIVE 
MOVEMENT TO-DAY. Third Edition. 
Crown Zvo. 2s. 6 d. . 

[Social Questions Series. 

Horace: THE ODES AND EPODES. 
Translated by A. Godley, M.A., Fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxford. Croum Zvo. 
2s . [Classical Translations. 

E. L. 3. Horsburgh, M.A. WATERLOO : 
A Narrative and Criticism. With Plans. 
Second Edition. Crown Zvo. 51. 

*A brilliant essay — simple, sound, and 
thorough.'— Daily Chronicle. 

THE LIFE OF SAVONAROLA. With 
Portraits and Illustrations. Ftaf>. Zvo. 
Cloth, 3*. 6 d. ; leather , 4 net * , 

[Little Biographies. 

R. F. Horton, D.D. JOHN HOWE. 
With Portrait. Croton Zvo. 3 s. 6 d. _ 

[Leadersof Religion. 

AlexanderHOsie. MANCHURIA. With 

Illustrations and a Map. DemyZvo. rof. 6 a. 
net . 
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0 . Howell. TRADE UNIONISM-NEW 
AND OLD. Third Edition. Crown Bvo. 

2 s. 6d. [Social Questions Series. 

H. G. Hutchinson. THE GOLFING PIL¬ 
GRIM. Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

A. W. Hutton, M.A. CARDINAL MAN¬ 
NING. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 3s. 
Cd. [Leaders of Religion. 

See also Tauler. 

Edward Hutton. See Richard Crashaw. 

R. H. Hutton. CARDINAL NEWMAN. 
With Portrait. Crown 8 vo. 3 s. 6d. _ 

[Leaders of Religion. 

W. H. Hutton, M.A. THE LIFE OF SIR 
THOMAS MORE. With Portraits. 
Second Edition. Crown 8 vo. 5 J - 
WILLIAM LAUD. With Portrait. Second 

Edition. Crown Zvo. 3 s.td. 

[Leaders of Religion. 

Henrik Ibsen. BRAND, a Dyama. Trans¬ 
lated by William Wilson. Third Edition. 
Crown Bvo. 3 s. 6 d. 

Lord IddeSleigh. See Susan Ferrier. 

W R Inere M.A . Fellow and Tutor of Hert- 
ford CoHe’ge! Oxford. CHRISTIAN MYS¬ 
TICISM. The Hampton Lectures for 1899. 
Demy Bvo. 12 s. 6d. net. 

* It is fully worthy of the best traditions 
connected with the Bampton Lectureship. 
Rccorcjj 

A. D. Innes, M.A. A HISTORY OF THE 
BRITISH IN INDIA. With Maps and 
Plans. Crown Bvo. 7 s. 6d. 

-‘Written in a vigorous and effective style 
. . a thoughtful and impartial account. — 

Spectator. 

• Mr. Innes has done a difficult piece of 
work well. He has taken the history into 
his mind; given it shape, feature, and 
vitality there ; therefore it comes alive and 
fresh from his mind.’— Scotsman. 

s. Jackson, M.A. A PRIMER OF BUSI¬ 
NESS. Third Edition. Crown Bvo. 
JSt [Commercial Series. 

V Tarob M A. JUNIOR FRENCH 
EXAMINATION PAPERS, heap. Bvo. 
1S [Junior Examination Series. 

J. Stephen Jeans. TRUSTS, POOLS, 
AND CORNERS. Crown Bvo. 2 s.td. 

[Social Questions Series. 

R. L. Jefferson. A NEW RIDE 10 
KHIVA. Illustrated. Crown Zvo . Os. 

E. Jenks, M.A., Professor of Law at Uni¬ 
versity College, Liverpool. ENGLISH 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT. Croton Bvo. 
2s 6d [University Extension Series. 

A 


C. S. Jerram, M.A. See Pascal. 

Augustus Jessopp, D.D. JOHN DONNE. 
With Portrait. Crown Bvo. 31. Cd. 

[Leaders of Religion. 

F. B. Jevons, M.A., Litt.D., Principal of 
Hatfield Hall, Durham. EVOLUTION. 
Croton Bvo. 31. Cd. [Churchman’s Library. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
HISTORY OF RELIGION. Second 
Edition. Demy Bvo. 10 s. Cxi. 

[Handbooks of Theology. 

' The merit of this book lies in the penetra¬ 
tion, the singular acuteness and force of the 
author’s judgment. He is at once critical 
and luminous, at once just and suggestive. 
A comprehensive and thorough book. — 
Birmingham Post. 

Sir H. H. Johnston, K.C.B. BRITISH 
CENTRAL AFRICA. With nearly 200 
Illustrations and Six Maps. Second 
Edition. Crown 4to. iBs. net. 

H Jones. A GUIDE TO PROFESSIONS 
AND BUSINESS. Croton Bvo. is. Cd. 

[Commercial Series. 

F. W. Joyce, M.A. THE LIFE OF SIR 

FREDERICK GORE OUSELEY. 7s. Cd. 

Lady Julian of Norwich. REVELA¬ 
TIONS OF DIVINE LOVE. Edited by 
Grace Warrack. Crown Bvo. 3 s. Cd. 

A partially modernised version, from the 
ms in the British Museum of a book which 
Dr. Dalgairns terms ‘One of the most 
remarkable books of the Middle Age<. Mr. 
Inge in his Hampton Lectures on Christian 
Mysticism calls it ‘ The beautiful but little 
known Revelations.' 

M. Kaufmann. S O CIA LIS M A N D 
MODERN THOUGHT Croton Bvo. 
2S [Social Questions Series. 

T F Rpatinc D.D. THE AGAPE AND 
'THE EUcfllARIST. Crown Bvo. 31. Cd. 

John Keble. THE CHRISTIAN’YEAR. 

With an Introduction a, ‘ d No ‘ cs Jj? Vu 
T D I) . Warden of Keble College. 

Illustrated by R. Anking Hell Second 
Edition. Fcap. Bvo. y. Cxi; padded 

**‘Thepresent edition is annotated with all 
the care and insight to be expected from 
Dr. Lock .'—Guardian. 

IVRA INNOCENTIUM. Edited, with 
L Introduction and Notes, by’ Walter Lock, 
D.D., Warden of Keble College, Oxford. 

Pott Bvo. Cloth , 2s. ; leather , 2s. Cd. net. 

[Library of Devotion. 

‘ This sweet and fragrant book has never 
been published mure MUactlwIy. 
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THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. With Intro¬ 
duction and Notes by Walter Lock, 
D.D., Warden of Keble College. Second 
Edition. Pott 8 vo. Cloth, ar. ; k**her, 2S ‘ 

6d. net. [Library of Devotion. 

Thomas A. Kempis. THE IMITATION 
OF CHRIST. With an Introduction by 
Dean Farrar. Illustrated by C. M. 
Gere. Second Edition, Fcap.Zvo. 3s. 6 d. 

net: padded morocco^ 5s. •• • 

‘Amongst all the innumerable English 
editions of the “ Imitation, there can have 
been few which were prettier than this one 

printed in strong and handsome ( type, with 

all the glory of red initials. —Glasgow 
Herald . 

THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. A Re¬ 
vised Translation by C. Bigg, D.D., Capon 
of Christ Church. With an Introduction. 
Crown 8 vo. y. 6 d. 

A new edition, carefully revised and set 
in large type, of Dr. Bigg s well-known 

version. . 1 1 • 

• Dignified, harmonious, and scholarly. 
—Church Review . 

THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. A Re¬ 
vised Translation, with an Introduction b> 

C. Bigg, D.D., late Student of Lhnst 
Church. Third Edition. PottZvo. Cloth, 

2s. ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 

[Library of Devotion. 

A practically new translation of this book 
which the reader has, almost for the first 
time, exactly in the shape in which it lett 
the hands of the author. 

James Houghton Kennedy, D.D., Assist¬ 
ant Lecturer in Divinity in the University 
of Dublin. ST. PAUL’S SECOND 
AND THIRD EPISTLES TO THE 
CORINTHIANS. With Introduction, 
Dissertations and Notes. Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

C. W. Kimmins, M.A. THE CHEM¬ 
ISTRY OF LIFE AND HEALTH. 
Illustrated. Croton 8 vo. 2s. 6d. . 

[University Extension Series. 

A. W. Kinglake. EOTHEN. With an 

Introduction and Notes. PottZvo. Cloth, 
is. 6 d. net; leather , 2s. 6d. net. 

[Little Library. 

Rudyard Kipling. BARRACK-ROOM 
BALLADS. 73 rd Thousand. Crenun 8 vo. 
6s. ; leather, 6s. net. 

‘Mr. Kipling's verse is strong, vivid, full 
of character. . . Unmistakable genius 
rings in every line.’— Tunes. . . 

•'The ballads teem with imagination, they 
palpitate with emotion. We read them with 
laughter and tears : the metres throb in our 
pulses, the cunningly ordered words tingle 
with life; and if this be not poetry, what 
is ? '—Pall Mall Gazette . 


THE SEVEN SEAS. 62nd Tjumsa^. 
Croton 8 vo. Buckram , gilt top, 6 s. , 

* e *Tht Empire has found a singer; it is 
no depreciation of the songs to sav that 
statesmen may have, one way or other, to 
take account of 

F. G. Kitton. See Dickens, 
w J. Knox Little. See St Francis de Sales. 

Charles Lamb, THE ESSAYS OF ELIA. 
With over 100 Illustrations by A. ^ ART " 
Jones, and an Introduction by E. V. Lucas. 

Demy Zvo. 10 s. 6d. , 

‘This edition is in many respects of 
peculiar beauty.’— Daily Chronicle. 

‘ It is in every way an admirable edition 
and the illustrations arc delightful^— 

ELIA, AND THE LAST ESSAYS OF 
ELIA. Edited by E. V. Lucas. Pott Zvo. 
Clotk, W. n„; UaOur. 

THE KING AND QUEEN OF HEARTS : 
An 1805 Book for Children. Illustrated by 
William Mulready. A new edition, in 
facsimile, edited by E. V. Lucas., is. 6 d. 

This little book is a literary curiosity, and 
has been discovered and identified as the 
work of Charles Lamb by E. V. Lucas. 

It is an exact facsimile of the original 
edition, which was illustrated by Mulready. 

Professor Lambros. E C T H E S I S 
CHRONICA. Edited by. Demy Zvo. 

■js.6d.net. [Byzantine Texts. 

Stanley Lane-Poole. THE LIFE OF 
SIR HARRY PARKES. A New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown Zvo 6s. . 

A HISTORY OF EGYPT IN THE 
MIDDLE AGES. Fully Illustrated. 

Crown 8 vo. 6 s* 

F. Langbridge, M.A, BALLADS OF THE 
BRAVE: Poems of Chivalry, Enterprise, 
Courage, and Constancy. Second Edition. 
Crown Zvo. 2s. 6d. , 

‘ The book is full of splendid things. — 

World. 

William Law. A SERIOUS CALL TO A 
DEVOUT AND HOLY LIFE. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by C. Bigg, D.D., 
late Student of Christ Church. Pott Zvo. 
Cloth, 2s.; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 

[Library of Devotion. 

This is a reprint, word for word and line 
for line, of the Editio Princeps. 


G. S. Layard. THE LIFE OF MRS. 
LYNN LINTON. Illustrated. Demy 
Zvo. 12s. 6 d. 

‘ Mrs. Lynn Linton is here presented to 
us in all her moods. She lives in the book; 
she is presented to us so that we really 
know her .'—Literature. 
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Captain Melville Lee. A HISTORY OF 
POLICE IN ENGLAND Crown 8 vo. 
7s. 6d. 

' A learned book, comprising many curious 
details to interest the general reader as well 
as the student who will consult it for exact 
information .’—Daily News. 

1 The book rests on accurate research and 
gives a vast array of facts and statistics.’— 
Glasgow Herald. 

V. B. Lewes, M.A. AIR AND WATER. 
Illustrated. Crosutt 8vo. 2X. 6 d.. 

[University Extension Series. 


Walter Lock, D.D., Warden of Keble Col¬ 
lege ST- PAUL, THE MASTER- 
BUILDER. Crown 8 vo. 3*. 6 d. 

See also Keble and Oxford Commentaries. 


JOHN KEBLE. With Portrait. Croton 
8 vo. is. 6d. [Leaders of Religion. 

E. V. Lucas. See Jane Austen and Mrs. 
Gaskcll and Charles Lamb. 


Lucian. SIX DIALOGUES (Nigrinus, 
Icaro-Menippus, The Cock, The Ship, 1 lie 
Parasite, The Lover of Falsehood). Irans- 
lated by S. T. Irwin, M.A., Assistant 
Master at Clifton; late Scholar of Exeter 
College, Oxford. Crown 8 vo. 3 s. 6d. 

[Classical Translations. 



W. Lyde, M.A. A COMMERCIAL 
1 EOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH EM- 
TRE. Third Edition. CrozunBvo. js. 

[Commercial Series. 


Hon. Mrs. Lyttelton. WOMEN and 

THEIR WORK. Crown Bvo. ax. 6d. 

‘Thoughtful, interesting,practical.’— 

Guardian. 

1 The book is full of sound precept given 
with sympathy and wit.*— Pilot . 



E. B. M'Allen, M..A THE PWNCIPLES 

3 F BOOKKEEPING BY DOUBLE 

ENTRY. Crown 8 vo. 2x. 

[Commercial Series. 


F. MacCunn. JOHN KNOX. With Por¬ 
trait. Crown 8 vo. 3x- 

[Leaders of Religion. 

A. M. Mackay. THE CHURCHMAN S 
INTRODUCTION TO I HE OLD 
T E ST A M E N T. C renun 8 vo. 3 ?• • 

[Churchman s Library• 

‘The book throughout is frank and 
courageous .'—Glasgow 1 Jera Id. 

Laurie Magnus, M.A. A PRIMER OF 

WORDSWORTH. Crown 8 vo. ax. 6 d. 


J P. Mahaffy, Litt.D. A HISTORY OF 
THE EGYPT OF THE PTOLEMIES. 
Fully Illustrated. Crown Bvo. 6 x. 

F. W. Maitland. LL.D.. Downing Professor 
of the Laws of England in the University of 
Cambridge. CANON LAW IN ENG¬ 
LAND. RoyalBvo. 7s. 6d. 

H. E. Malden, M.A. ENGLISH RE¬ 
CORDS. A Companion to the History of 
England. Crown 8 vo. 3X. 6 d. 

THE ENGLISH CITIZEN: HIS RIGHTS 
AND DUTIES. CrownBvo. \s.bd. 


C. Marchant, M.A., Fellow of Petcrhouse, 

Cambridge, and Assistant Master at St. Paul’s 

School. A GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 
Crown 8 vo. 3X. (d. 

i. C. Marchant, M.A., and A M. Cook. 

M.A PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Crown 8 vo. 3 *■ 6</ - 
‘We know no book of this class better 
fitted for use in the higher forms of schools.’ 
— Guardian. 

r. E. Mart, F.R.S., Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 1 HE SCILN Ill IC 
STUL>Y OF SCENERY. Illustrated. 

Crown 3 vo. 6s. 

• A volume, moderate in size and readable 
in st\le, which will be acceptable alike to 
the student of geology and geography, anti 
to the tourist.’— Athenaum. 

L J. Mason. THOMAS CRANMER. 
With Portrait. 

jeorge Massee. THE EVOLU110N OI 
PLANT LIFE: Lower Forms. With 

Illustrations. Crown Bvo. 2x. 6d. 

[University Extension Series. 

* F q Masterman, M.A. *1 ENN^ SON 
'as A RELIGIOUS TEACHER. Crown 
8 vo. 6s. 

•A thoughtful and penetrating apprecia¬ 
tion, full of interest and suggestion. 
World. 

Lnnie Matheson. See Mrs. Craik. 

im oT\ S NC^? 3 uT E A R^SS. S ??-» 

8 vo. V- 

1 A lucid and well-arranged account of 
the A K rowtL of English literature. -Pall 

Mall Gazette. 

u C. MiaU, F.R.S. See Gilbert White. 
liL-la ^l . ... i.oDCi:, and other 

zUT*~ . 0 ,6a. 
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J.G.Millaig. THE LIFE AND LETTERS 
OF SIR JOHN EVERE 1 T MILLAIS, 
President of the Royal Academy. 'V itn 319 
Illustrations, of which 9 are Photogravure. 

2 vols. Royal 8 vo. 20 s. net . 

‘This splendid work.’— World. 

‘Of such absorbing interest is it, of such 
completeness in scope and beauty. Special 
tribute must be paid to the extraordinary 
completeness of the illustrations.’— Graphic. 

J. G. Milne, M.A. A HISTORY OF 

ROMAN EGYPT. Fully Illustrated. 

Crown 8 vo. 6 s. 

P. Chalmers Mitchell, M.A. OUTLINES 
OF BIOLOGY. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Crown 8 vo. 6 s. 

A text - book designed to cover the 
Schedule issued by the Royal College of 
Physicians and Surgeons. 

D. M. Moir. MANSIE WAUCH. Edited 
by T. F. Henderson. Pottivo. Cloth , 
i*. 6 d. net; leather , 2*. 6 d. net. 

[Little Library. 

H. E. Moore. BACK TO THE LAND: 

An Inquiry into the cure for Rural Depopu¬ 
lation. Crown 8 vo. 2 s. 6 d. . 

(Social Questions Senes. 

W, R. Morflll, Oriel College, Oxford. A 
HISTORY OF RUSSIA FROM PETER 
THE GREAT TO ALEXANDER II. 
With Maps and Plans. Croton 8 vo. 7 s. 6 d. 

This history, is founded on a study 
of original documents, and though neces¬ 
sarily brief, is the most comprehensive 
narrative in existence. Considerable atten¬ 
tion has been paid to the social and literary 
development of the country, and the recent 
expansion of Russia in Asia. 

R. J. Morich, late of Clifton College. 
GERMAN EXAMINATION PAPERS 
IN MISCELLANEOUS GRAMMAR 
AND IDIOMS. Fifth Edition. Crown 
Svo. 2 s. 6 d. 

[School Examination Series. 

A Kf.y, issued to Tutors and Private 
Students onlv, to be had on application 
to the Publishers. Second Edition. 
Crown 8 vo. 6 s. net. 

Miss Anderson Morton. See Miss Brod- 
rick. 


H. C. G. Moule, D.D. CHARLES 
SIMEON. With Portrait. Crown 8 vo. 
3 s. 6 d. [Leaders of Religion. 

M. M. Pattison Muir, M.A. THE 
CHEMISTRY OF FIRE. The Ele¬ 
mentary Principles of Chemistry. Illus¬ 
trated. Crown 8 vo. 2 s. 6 d. 

[University Extension Series. 

V. A. Mundella, M.A. Sec J. T. Dunn. 


W. G. NeaL See R. N. Hall. 

H. W. Nevinson. LADYSMITH: The 

Diary of a Siege. With 16 Illustrations and 
a Plan. Second Edition. Crown 8m 6 s. 

James Northcote, R. a., ™E CONVER- 
SATIONS OF, AND JAMES WARD. 
Edited by Ernest Fletcher. Withmany 
Portraits. Demy 8 vo. io s. 6 d. 

‘ Mr. Fletcher's book will range and rank 

with Hazlitt’s .'—Globe. 

‘ Every reader, with any taste tor art, will 
find the book engrossing.'— Yorkshire Post. 

A. H. Norway, Author of ‘ Highways and By- 
ways in Devon and Cornwall. NAPLEb . 
PAST AND PRESENT. With 40 Illus¬ 
trations by A. G. Ferard. Crown ovo. 6 s. 

Standish O’Grady. THE STORY OF 
IRELAND. Crown 8 vo. 2s. 6 d. 

Mrs. Oliphant. THOMAS CHALMERS. 
With Portrait. Crown 8 vo. 3 s. 6 d. . 

[Leaders of Religion. 

C. W. Oman, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’, 
Oxford. A HISTORY OF THE ARI 
OF WAR. Vol. n.: The Middle Ages, 
from the Fourth to the Fourteenth Century. 
Illustrated. Demy 8 vo. 21 s. 

• The whole art of war in its historic evolu- 
tion has never been treated on such an 
ample and comprehensive scale, and we 
question if any recent contribution to the 
exact history of the world has possessed 
more enduring value.’— Daily Chronicle. 

Prince Henri of Orleans. FROM TON¬ 
KIN TO INDIA. Translated by Hamley 
Bent, M.A. With roo Illustrations and a 
Map. Crozvn 4 to, gilt top. 25*. 

R. L. Ottley, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxon., and Principal of Pusey 
House. THE DOCTRINE OF THE 
INCARNATION. Second and cheaper 
Edition. Demy 8 vo. 12 s. 6 d. 

[ Handbooks of Theology. 

1 A clear and remarkably full account of 
the main currents of speculation. Scholarly 
precision . . . genuine tolerance . . • 
intense interest in his subject—are Mr. 
Ottlcy’s merits.’— Guardian. 

LANCELOT ANDREWES. With Por- 
trait. Crozvn 8 vo. 3*. 6 d. % m 

[Leaders of Religion. 

J. H. Overton, M.A. JOHN WESLEY. 
With Portrait. Crown 8 vo. y. 6 d. # 

[Leaders of Religion. 

M. N. Oxford, of Guy’s Hospital. 
HANDBOOK OF NURSING. Croton 
&vo. y. 6 d. 

1 The most useful work of the kind that 
we have seen. A most valuable and prac¬ 
tical manual .'—Manchester Guardian. 
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W. C. C. Pakes. THE SCIENCE OF 
HYGIENE. With numerous Illustrations. 
Demy Zvo. 15 s. 

*A thoroughgoing working text-book of 
its subject, practical and well-stocked.' 
Scotsman. 

Prof. L6on Parmentier and M. Bidez. 

EVAGRIUS. Edited by. Demy 8 vo. 
ioj. 6 d. net. [Byzantine Texts. 

H. W. PauL See Laurence Sterne. 

E. H. Pearce, M.A. THE ANNALS OF 
CHRIST'S HOSPITAL. With many 
Illustrations. Demy 8 vo. 7 s. 6 d. 

‘A well-written, copious, authentic his¬ 
tory.’— Times. 

R. E. Peary, Gold Medallist of the Royal 

Geographical Society. 

OVER THE GREAT ICE. With over 8oo 
Illustrations. 2 vols. Royal Zvo. 32 s. net. 

‘His book will take its place among the 
permanent literature of Arctic exploration. 
— Times. 

Sidney Peel, late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Oxford, and Secretary to the Royal Com¬ 
mission on the Licensing Laws. PRAC 1 1- 
CAL LICENSING REFORM. Second 
Edition. Cro-wn 8 vo. is. 6 d. 

M. Perugini. SELECTIONS FROM 
WILLIAM BLAKE. Tott 8 vo. Cloth , 

is. 6 d. net; leather , 2 s. 6 d. net. 

[Little Library. 

T P Peters D.D. THE OLD TESTA* 

’ MENT AND THE NEW SCHOLAR¬ 
SHIP. Crown Zvo. 6 s. , _ ., 

[Churchman s Library. 

‘Every page reveals wide reading, used 

with sound and scholarly judgment. 

—Manchester Guardian. 

W. M. Flinders Petrie, D.C.L., LL.D.,. Pro* 

fessor of Eevptology at University College. 

A HISTO g R? OF EGYPT, from the 

Earuest Times to the Present Day. 
Fully Illustrated. In six volumes. Grown 
Zvo. 6 s. each. . . 

' A history written in the spirit of scientific 
precision so worthily represented by Dr. 
Petrie and his school cannot but promote 
sound and accurate study, and supp y 
vacant place in the English literature of 
Egyptology.'— Times. 

Vol. i. Prehistoric Times to XVIth 
Dynasty, fourth Edition. 

Vol. 11. The XVIIth and XMIIth Dy 

nasties. Third Edition. 

Vol. iv. The Egypt of the Ptolemies. 

J. P. Maiiaffy, Litt.D. . ,, A 

Vol. v. Roman Egypt. J. t 

Vol. vi. Egypt in the Middle Agls. 

Stanley Lane-Poole, M.A. 


RELIGION AND CONSCIENCE IN 
ANCIENT EGYPT. Fully Illustrated. 
Crown Zvo. 2 s. 0d, 

SYRIA AND EGYPT, FROM THE TELL 
EL AMARNA TABLETS. Crown Zvo. 

2 S. 6d. 

EGYPTIAN TALES. Illustrated by Trist¬ 
ram Ellis. In Two Volumes. Crown Zvo. 
3 s. 6d. each. 

EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. With 
120 Illustrations. Crown Zvo. 3 f - Gd - 
« In these lectures he displays rare skill 
in elucidating the development of decora¬ 
tive art in Egypt.'— 1 imes. 

Philio Pienaar. WITH STE\N AND 
DE WET. Second Edition. Cro-wn Zvo. 

3 A 6 narrative of the adventures of a Boer 
telegraphist of the Orange I rcc btatc 
during the war. 

Plautus THE CAPTIVE Edited, with 

jesus College, Oxford. Demy Zvo. 10 s. 6d. 

,,e For this edition all the important ,MM. 
have been re-collated. An appendix deals 
with the accentual element «n ea y Latin 

verse The Commentary is very full. 

•A work of great erudition and fine scholar- 
ship.’— Scotsman. 

John’s, Cambridge, is. 6d. 

J. T . riowdcn-waidlaw n-A. 

Sl®S C rN r tNGL’lsk HISTORY. 

Cmm ev "' "(School Examination Series. 

%gb^b^ij£frKAi.«|fv: 

Illiulraud. Extension Series. 

L. L Price. M.Ag Mo* c f F °'j?NG 0 UsH 

?Sti T ICAL KI l T CONOMY. 

“Q.” THF. GOLDEN POMP- A.P'-r 
s ion of English . L yr, c • •* Duck ,am. 

Quillek Couch, 

6i ' , ^ M A THE ACTS OF 

VhF* A^OsTl'.Ksl With Introduction 

and Notes. 

‘A really helpful l " 1 ^ „ked h"common 
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B. W. Randolph, D.D., Principal of the 
Theological College, Ely. THE PSALMS 
* OF DAVID. With an Introduction and 
Notes. Pott 8 vo. Cloth , as.; leather , 

as. 6 d. net. [Library of Devotion. 

A devotional and practical edition of the 
Prayer Book version of the Psalms. 

Hastings Rashdall, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of New College, Oxford. DOCTRINE 
AND DEVELOPMENT. Crown Zvo. 6s. 

w. Reason, M.A. UNIVERSITY AND 
SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS. Crcnvn 8 vo. 

2 s. 6 d. [Social Questions Series. 

Charles Richardson. THE ENGLISH 

TURF. With numerous Illustrations and 
Plans. Demy Zvo. 15X. 

1 From its sensible introduction to its very 
complex index, this is about the best book 
that we arc likely for some time to see 
upon the subject with which it deals.’— 
Athencrum. 

M. E. Roberts. Sec C. C. Channer. 

A. Robertson. D.D., Principal of King’s 
College, London. REGNUM DEI. The 
Bampton Lectures of 1901 . Demy 8 vo. 

12 s. 6d. net. 

4 A notable volume. Its chief value and 
interest is in its historic treatment of its 
great theme.’— Daily News. 

1 It is altogether a solid piece of work and 
a valuable contribution to the history of 
Christian thought.’— Scotsman. 

SirG. S. Robertson, K.C.S.I. CHITRAL: 

The Story of a Minor Siege. With numer¬ 
ous Illustrations, Map and Plans. Second 
Edition. Demy Zvo. 10s. 6 d. 

‘A book which the Elizabethans would 
have thought wonderful. More thrilling, 
more piquant, and more human than any 
novel.’— Newcastle Chronicle. 

J. W. Robertson-Scott. THE PEOPLE 
OF CHINA. With a Map.' Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6 d. 

A. W. Robinson, M.A. THE EPISTLE TO 
THE GALATIANS. Explained. Fcaf>. 
Zvo. is. 6 d.. net. [Churchman’s Bible. 

‘ The most attractive, sensible, and in¬ 
structive manual for people at large, which 
we have ever seen.’— Church Gazette. 

Cecilia Robinson. THE MINISTRY OF 
DEACONESSES. With an Introduction 
by the Lord Bishop of Winchester. Crcnun 
Zvo. 3 s. 6 d. 

G. Rodwell, B.A. NEW TESTAMENT 
GREEK. A Course for Beginners. With 
a Preface by Walter Lock, D.D., Warden 
of Keblc College. FcaJ. Zvo. 3 s. 6 d. 


Edward Rose. THE ROSE READER. 

With numerous Illustrations. Crown Zvo. 
as. 6d. A Iso in 4 Parts. Parts /. and 1 I. 
6 d. each ; Part III. 8 d. ; Part IV. lod. 

A reader on a new and original olan. # 

The distinctive feature of this book is the 
entire avoidance of irregularly-spelt words 
until the pupil has thoroughly mastered 
the principle of reading, and learned its 
enjoyment. The reading of connected sen¬ 
tences begin? from the first page, before the 
entire alphabet is introduced. 

E. Denison Ross, M.A. Sec W. Beckford, 
A. W. Kinglake, and F. H. Skrinc. 

A. E. Ruble, M.A., Head Master of the 
Royal Naval School, Eltham. THE GOS¬ 
PEL ACCORDING TO ST. MARK. 
Edited by. With three Maps. Croiun Zvo. 
is. 6d. [Methuen’s Junior School Books. 

W. Clark RusselL THE LIFE OF 
ADMIRAL LORD COLLINGWOOD. 
With Illustrations by F. Brangwyn. Fourth 
Edition. Crcnvn Zvo. 6s. 

1 A book which we should like to see in 
the hands of every boy in the country.'— 
St. James s Gazette. 

Viscount St. Cyres. THE LIFE OF 
FRANCOIS * DE FENELON. Illus¬ 
trated. J Demy Zvo. 10 s. 6d. 

1 A work of high historical and lively in¬ 
terest.’— Outlook. * 

1 A most interesting life of a'most interest¬ 
ing personage.’— Scotsman. 

7 We have in this admirable volume a most 
valuable addition to our historical portrait 
gallery.'— Daily News. 

St. Francis de Sales. ON THE LOVE 
OF GOD. Edited by W. J. Knox-Little, 
M.A. Pott Zvo. Cloth , as. ; leather 9 
as. 6 <L net. [Library of Devotion. 

J. Sargeaunt, M.A. ANNALS OF WEST- 
MINSTER SCHOOL. With numerous 
Illustrations. Demy Zvo. 7 s. 6 d. 

C. Satbas. THE HISTORY OF 
PSELLUS. Demy Zvo.- 15 s. net. 

[Byzantine Texts. 

H.G. Seeley, F.R.S. DRAGONS OF THE 
AIR. With many Illustrations. Crown 
Zvo. 6s. 

A popular history of the most remarkable 
flying animals which ever lived. Their rela¬ 
tions to mammals, birds, and reptiles, living 
and extinct, are shown by an original series 
of illustrations. The scattered remains pre¬ 
served in Europe and the United States have 
been nut together accurately to show the 
varied forms of the animals. The book is a 
natural history of. these extinct animals 
which flew by means of a single finger. 
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V. P. sell a, M.A. THE MECHANICS 
OF DAILY LIFE. Illustrated. Crmvn 
8 vo. 2 s. 6 d. [University Extension Scries. 

Edmund Selous. TOMMY SMITH’S 
ANIMALS. Illustrated by G. W. Ord. 
Third Edition . Fcap. 8 vo. 2 s. 6 d. 

A quaint, fascinating little book : a nur¬ 
sery classic.’— Athcnaum . 

William Shakespeare. 

THE ARDEN EDITION. 

4 No edition of Shakespeare is likely to 
prove more attractive and satisfactory than 
this one. It is beautifully printed and paged 
and handsomely and simply bound.'— 

St. James s Gazette. 

Demy 8 vo. 3*. 6 d. each volume. General 
Editor, W. J. Craig. An Edition of 
Shakespeare in single Plays. Edited with 
a full Introduction, Textual Notes, and 
a Commentary at the foot of the page. The 
first volumes are :— 

HAMLET. Edited by Edward Dowden, 
Litt.D. 

ROMEO AND JULIET. Edited by 
Edward Dowden, Litt.D. 

KING LEAR. Edited by W. J. Craig. 

JULIUS CAESAR. Edited by M. Mac¬ 
millan, M.A. 

THE TEMPEST. Edited by Morton 
Luce. 

A. Sharp. VICTORIAN POETS. Crown 
8 vo. 2 s. 6 d. [University Extension Scries. 

J. S. Shedlock. THE PIANOFORTE 
SONATA: Its Origin and Development. 
Crown 8 vo. 5*. 

1 This work should be in the possession of 
every musician and amateur. A concise 
and lucid history and a very valuable work 
for reference.*— A theneeum. 

Arthur Sherwell, M.A. LIFE IN WEST 
LONDON. Third Edition. Crown 8 yo. 
2 s. 6 d. (Social Questions Series. 

F H. Skrine and E. D. Robb. THE 

HEART OF ASIA. With Maps and 
many Illustrations by Vkrestchagin. 
Large Croiun 8 vo. 10 s. 6 d. net. 

* This volume will form a landmark in our 
knowledge of Central Asia. . . . Illuminat¬ 
ing and convincing.'— Times. 

Evan Small, M.A. THE EARTH. An 
Introduction to Physiography. Illustrated. 
Crown 8 vo. as. 6 d. 

[University Extension Scries. 


Nowell C. Smith, Fellow of New College, 
Oxford. SELECTIONS FROM 
WORDSWORTH. Pott 8 vo. Cloth , 
is. 6 d. net; leather , as. 6 d. net. 

[Little Library. 

Sophocles. ELECTRA AND AJAX. 
Translated by E. D. A. Morshead, M.A., 
Assistant Master at Winchester. 25. 6 d. 

[Classical Translations. 

R. Southey. ENGLISH SEAMEN 

(Howard, Clifford, Hawkins, Drake, Caven¬ 
dish). Edited, with an Introduction, by 
David Hannay. Second Edition. Crown 
8 vo. 6s. 

4 A brave, inspiriting book.'— Black and 

White. 

C. H. Spence, M.A., Clifton College. HIS¬ 
TORY AND GEOGRAPHY EXAM¬ 
INATION PAPERS. Second Edition. 

Crown 8 vo. i s. 6 d. . . 

(School Examination Senes. 

W. A. Spooner, M. A., Fellow of New College, 
Oxford. BISHOP BUTLER. With Por¬ 
trait. Crown 8 vo. 3*. 6 d. . 

[Leaders of Religion. 

J. W. Stanbridge, B.D., Rector of Bainton, 
Canon of York, and sometime Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Oxford. A BOOK Oh 
DEVOTIONS. Pott 8 vo. Cloth , is.; 
leather , is. 6 d. net. [Library of Devotion. 

‘ It is probably the best book of its kind. 
It deserves high commendation.'— Church 
Gazette. 

See also Cardinal Bona. 

‘Stancliffe.’ GOLF DO’S AND DONT'S. 
Fcap. 8 vo. is. 

A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. 

INITIA LATINA: Easy Lessons on Elc- 
mentary Accidence. Sixth Edition. Leap. 
8 vo. is. 

FIRST LATIN LESSONS. Sixth Edition. 
Crown 8 vo. as. 

FIRST LATIN READER. . With Notes 
adapted to the Shorter Latin Primer and 
Vocabulary. Sixth Edition revised. 18 mo. 
is. 6d. 

EASY SELECTIONS PROM CAESAR. 
Part 1. The Helvetian War. Second Edi¬ 
tion. iSnio. is. 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM LI VY. Part i. 
The Kings of Rome. iSmo. Second Peti¬ 
tion. is. 6 d. 

EASY LATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Eighth Edition. 

Fcap. 8 vo. is. bd. 

TTYFMPI \ LATINA. First Lessons in 
EX Ladn Accidence! With Vocabulary. Crw* 
8 vo. is. 
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EASY LATIN EXERCISES ON THE 
SYNTAX OF THE SHORTER AND 
REVISED LATIN PRIMER. With 
Vocabulary. Ninth and Cheaper Edition, 
re-written. Crown Bvo. is. 6 d. Key, 
3t. net. Original Edition, is. 6d. 


THE LATIN COMPOUND SENTENCE : 
Rules and Exercises. Second Edition. 
Crown Bvo. is. 6 d. With Vocabulary, is. 


NOTANDA QUAEDAM : Miscellaneous 
Latin Exercises on Common Rules and 
Idioms. Fourth Edition. Fcap. Bvo. is.6d. 
With Vocabulary. 2J. Key, is. net. 

LATIN VOCABULARIES FOR REPETI¬ 
TION : Arranged according to Subjects. 
Eleventh Edition. Fcap. 8 vo. is. 6d. 

A VOCABULARY OF LATIN IDIOMS. 
18 mo. Second Edition, is. 


STEPS TO GREEK. Second Edition, re 
vised. 18 mo. is. 


A SHORTER GREEK PRIMER. Crown 
8 vo. is. 6 d. 


EASY GREEK EXERCISES. By C. G. 
Dotting, B.A. Crown 8 vo. is. 

EASY GREEK PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Third Edition, revised. 
Fcap. 8 vo. is. 6d. 

GREEK VOCABULARIES FOR REPETI¬ 
TION. Arranged according to Subjects. 
Third Edition. Fcap. 8 vo. is. 6d. 

GREEK TESTAMENT SELECTIONS. 
For the use of Schools. With Introduction, 
Notes, and Vocabulary. Third Edition. 
Fcap. Bvo. is. 6d. 


STEPS TO FRENCH. Fifth Edition. 
18 mo. 8 d. 

FIRST FRENCH LESSONS. Fifth Edi¬ 
tion, revised. Crown Bvo. is. 


EASY FRENCH PASSAGES FOR UN¬ 
SEEN TRANSLATION. Fourth Edi¬ 
tion, revised. Fcap. Bvo. is. 6 d. 


EASY FRENCH EXERCISES ON ELE¬ 
MENTARY SYNTAX. With Vocabulary. 
Second Edition. Crown Bvo. is. 6d. Key. 
3r. net. 


FRENCH VOCABULARIES FOR RE¬ 
PETITION : Arranged according to Sub¬ 
jects. Tenth Edition. Fcap. Bvo. is. 


FRENCH EXAMINATION PAPERS IN 
MISCELLANEOUS GRAMMAR AND 
IDIOMS. Eleventh Edition. Crown Bvo. 
is. 6d. [School Examination Series. 

A Key, issued to Tutors and Private 
Students only, to be had on application 
to the Publishers. Fifth Edition. 
Crown Bvo. Cj. net. 


GENERAL KNOWLEDGE EXAM IN A* 
TION PAPERS. Fourth Edition. Crown 
Bvo. is. (id. [School Examination Series. 

Key (Second Edition ) issued as above. 
■js. net. 

GREEK EXAMINATION PAPERS IN 
MISCELLANEOUS GRAMMAR AND 
IDIOMS. Sixth Edition. _ Crown Bvo. 
is. (xL [School Examination Series. 

Key (Second Edition) issued as above. 
6 j. net. 

LATIN EXAMINATION PAPERS IN 
MISCELLANEOUS GRAMMAR AND 
IDIOMS. Eleventh Edition. Crown Bvo. 
is. 6 d. [School Examination Series. 

Key (.Fourth Edition) issued as above. 
6f. net. 

R. Elliott Steel, M.A., F.C.S. THE 
WORLD OF SCIENCE. Including 
Chemistry, Heat, Light, Sound, Magnetism, 
Electricity, Botany, Zoology, Physiology, 
Astronomy, and Geology. 147 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown Bvo. is. 6d. 

PHYSICS EXAMINATION PAPERS. 
Crown Bvo. is. 6 d. 

[School Examination Series. 

C. Stephenson, of the Technical College, 
Bradford, and F. Sudd&rds, of the York¬ 
shire College, Leeds. ORNAMENTAL 
DESIGN FOR WOVEN FABRICS. 
Demy Bvo. Second Edition. 7 s. td. 

J. Stephenson, M.A. THE CHIEF 
TRUTHS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
FAITH. Crown Bvo. 3*. 6 d. 

An attempt to present in clear and popular 
form the. main truths of the Faith. The 
book is intended for lay workers in the 
Church, for educated parents and for 
teachers generally. 

Laurence Sterne. A SENTIMENTAL 
JOURNEY. Edited by H. W. Paul. 
Pott Bvo. Cloth, is. 6a. net; leather, 
is. 6 d. net. [Little Library. 

W. Sterry, M.A. ANNALS OF ETON 
COLLEGE. With numerous Illustrations. 
Demy Bvo. 7 s. 6 d. 

R. L. Stevenson. THE LETTERS OF 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON TO 
HIS FAMILY AND FRIENDS. 
Selected and Edited, with Notes and Intro¬ 
ductions, by Sidney Colvin. Sixth and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown Bvo. iar. 

Library Edition. Demy Bvo. ivols. 15s.net. 

• ‘Irresistible in theirraciness,theirvariety, 
their animation ... of extraordinary 
fascination. A delightful inheritance, the 
truest. record of a “richly compounded 
spirit ” that the literature of our time has 
preserved.'— T itnes. 
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VAILIMA LETTERS. With an Etched 
Portrait by William Strang. Third 
Edition. Crown Si >0. Buckram. 6s. 

THE LIFE OFR. L. STEVENSON. See 
G. Balfour. 

E D Stone, M.A., late Assistant Master at 
Eton. SELECTIONS FROM THE 
ODYSSEY. Fcap. 8 vo. if. 6d. 

Charles Strachey. See Chesterfield. 

A. W. Streane, D.D. ECCLESIASTES. 
Explained. Fcap. 8 vo. if. 6d. net. 

[Churchman s Bible. 

'Scholarly, suggestive, and paiticularly 
interesting.’— Bookman. 

Clement E. Stretton. A. 1 ” STORY'OF 
THE MIDLAND RAILWAY. With 
numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

H. Stroud, D.Sc., M.A., Professor of Physics 
in the Durham College of Science. New- 
castle-on-Tyne. PRACTICAL I H\ SICS. 
Fully Illustrated. Crown Zvo. 3s. 6 d. 

[Textbooks of Technology. 

F. Suddards. See C. Stephenson. 

Jonathan Swift. THE JOURNAL TO 
STELLA. Edited by G. A. Aitken. 

Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

[Methuen s Standard Library. 

J. E. Symes, M.A. THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. Crown Zvo. 2s. 6d. 

[University Extension Senes. 

TacitUS. AGRICOLA. With Introduction. 
Notes, Map, etc. By R. F. d avis\ M.A., 
late Assistant Master at Weymouth College. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 

GERMANIA. By the same Editor. Cro-wn 
8 vo. 2f. 

AGRICOLA AND GERMANIA. Translated 
bv R. B. Townshknd, late Scholar ot 
Trinity College, Cambridge Crown :8w. 
7S [Classical Translations. 

T Tauler THE INNER WAY. Being 
* Thirty-six Sermons for Festivals by John 
Tauler Edited, with an Introduction. 
By A. W. Hutton, M.A. Pott Zvo. Cloth, 

”• "[Library of Devotion. 

V T Taunton. A HISTORY OF THE 
JESUITS IN ENGLAND. With Illus¬ 
trations. Demy Zvo. 21s. net. 

‘A history of permanent value, which 

covers ground never properly ‘ nv «*t‘f‘ f 
before, and is replete with the result sol 
original research. A most interesting an 
careful book.’— Literature* 

V G Tavlor M.A. COMMERCIAL 
F • ARITHMETIC. Third Edith. 

8 vo. if. 6 d. [Commercial Series. 


T. M. Taylor, M.A., Fellow of Gonviliesand 
Caius College, Cambridge. A CON SI I- 
TUTIONAL AND POLITICAL HIS¬ 
TORY OF ROME. Crown Zvo. ys. 6 d. 

• We fully recognise the value of this 
carefully written work, and admire especially 

the fairness and sobriety of his judgment and 

the human interest with which he has in- 
spired a subject which in some nanus be¬ 
comes a mere series of cold abstractions. It 
is a work that will be stimulating to the 
student of Roman history.’— A thenaum. 

Alfred, Lord Tennyson. THE EARLY 
POEMS OF. Edited, with Notes and an 
Introduction, by J. Churton Collins, 

M.A. Crown Zvo. 6 s. 

[Methuen s Standard Library. 

Also with 10 Illustrations in Photogravure 
by W. E. F. Britten. Demy Zvo. 1 os. bd. 

An elaliorate edition of the celebrated 
volume which was published in its final and 
definitive form in 1853. This edmon con¬ 
tains a long Introduction and copious Notes, 

textual and explanatory. It a so contain* 
in an Appendix all the Poems which 1 enn> - 
son afterwards omitted. 

MAUD. Edited by Eliza.bet if Words; 
worth. Pott Zvo. Cloth, }*■ 
leather, 2s. 6 d. net. I L,brar > ’ 

I'Jh'r, X.. 

THF FARLY POEMS OF. Edited by J. 
T C Coil ins M.A. Pott Zvo. Cloth } s. 6 J. 

net "leather, 2s.6d.net. [Little Library. 

THE PRINCESS. Edited by Euzaoeth 

W. M. Thackeray, v AN IIT Y FAIR. 

,i. 6 d. net; leather, 2s. 6 d. net.^ ubrary 

"OTIS*. ■SA* 

cloth, if. 6 d. net; leather, -^j lt]e Library, 
r W. Theobald, M.A. INSECT LIFE. 

’ Illustrated. Intension Series. 

__ p\MRRIDGE AND 

needs.’— Scotsman. 
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Paget Toynbee, LittD., M.A. See Dante. 

DANTE STUDIES AND RESEARCHES. 
Demy 8 vo. io s. 6d. net. 

THE LIFE OF DANTE ALIGHIERI. 
With 12 Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Fcap. 8 vo. Cloth, 3f. 6 d.; leather 4s. 
ne l . [Little Biographies. 

Herbert Trench. DEIRDRE WED: and 
Other Poems. Crown 8 vo. 5 s. 

Philip Trevor (Dux). THE LIGHTER 
SIDE OF CRICKET. Croiun 8 vo. 6s. 

‘ A wholly entertaining book.’— Glasgow 
Herald. 

' The most welcome book on our national 
game published for years.’— County Gentle¬ 
man. 

G. E. Troutbeck. WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. Illustrated by F. D. Bedford. 
Pott 8? to. Cloth, 3 s.; leather. 3x. 6 d. net. 

[Little Guides. 

A delightful miniature hand-book.’— 
Glasgow Herald. 

1 In comeliness, and perhaps in complete¬ 
ness, this work must take the first place.’— 
Academy. 

' A really first-rate guide-book.’— 

Literature. 

Gertrude TuckwelL THE STATE AND 
ITS CHILDREN. Croavn 8vo. as. 6d. 

[Social Questions Series. 

Louisa Twining. WORKHOUSES AND 
PAUPERISM. Croton 8 vo. as. 6 d. 

[Social Questions Series. 

G. W. Wade, D.D. OLD TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. With Maps. Crown Zvo. 6s. 

‘ Careful, scholarly, embodying the best 
results of modern criticism, and written 
with great lucidity.’— Examiner. 

Izaak Walton. THE LIVES OF DONNE, 
WOTTON, HOOKER, HERBERT and 
SANDERSON. With an Introduction by 
Vernon Blackburn, and a Portrait. 31. 6 d. 

THE COMPLEAT ANGLER. Edited by 
J. Buchan. PottZvo. Cloth. _ \s. 6 d. net ; 
leather , as. 6 d. net. [Little Library. 

Grace Warrack. Sec Lady Julian of Nor¬ 
wich. 

Mrs. Alfred Waterhouse. A LITTLE 
BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH. Edited 
by. Pott Zvo. Cloth, is. 6 d. net; leather, 
as. 6d. net. [Little Library. 

C. C. J. Webb, M.A. See St. Anselm. 

F. C. Webber. CARPENTRY AND 
JOINERY. With many Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Croton 8 vo. 3 s. 6 d. 

‘ An admirable elementary text-book on 
the subject.’— Builder. 


Sidney H. Wells. PRACTICAL ME¬ 
CHANICS. With 75 Illustrations and 
Diagrams. Second Edition . Crown 8 vo» 
3 S. 6 d. [Textbooks of Technology. 

J. Wells, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Wadham 
College. OXFORD AND OXfORD 
LIFE. By Members of the University. 
Third Edition. Crown 8 vo.. 3 *• 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. Fourth 
Edition. With 3 Maps. Cr. 8 vo. y. 6 d. 

This book is intended for the Middle and 
Upper Forms of Public Schools and for 
Pass Students at the Universities. It con¬ 
tains copious Tables, etc. . . 

‘ An original work written on an original 
plan, and with uncommon freshness and 
vigour.’— Speaker. 

OXFORD AND ITS COLLEGES. Illus¬ 
trated by E. H. New. Fifth Edition. 

Pott 8 vo. Cloth, 3 s.; leather, ^. 6 d. net. 

[Little Guides. 

‘ An admirable and accurate little treat¬ 
ise, attractively illustrated.’— Jvorld. 

F. Weston, M.A, Curate of St. Matthew’s, 
Westminster. THE HOLY SACRIFICE. 
Pott 8 vo. 6 d. net. 

Helen C. Wetmore. THE LAST OF THE 
GREAT SCOUTS (‘Buffalo Bill ). With 
Illustrations. Demy 8 vo. 6 s. 

1 A narrative of one of the most attractive 
figures in the public eye .'—Daily Chronicle • 

C. Whibley. See Henley and Whibley. 

L. Whibley, M.A., Fellow of Pembroke 
College, Cambridge. OLIGAR¬ 

CHIES: THEIR ORGANISATION 
AND CHARACTER. Croton 8 vo. 6 s. 

G. H- Whitaker, M.A. THE EPISTLE 
OF ST. PAUL THE APOSTLE TO 
THE EPHESIANS. Edited by. Fcap. 
8 vo. is. 6 d. net. [Churchman s Bible. 

Gilbert White. THE NATURAL HIS¬ 
TORY OF SELBORNE. Edited by 
L. C. Miall, F.R.S., assisted by W. 
Warde Fowler, M.A. Croavn 8 vo. 6 s. 

[Methuen’s Standard Library. 

E. E. Whitfield. PRECIS WRITING 
AND OFFICE CORRESPONDENCE. 
Crown 8 vo. as. [Commercial Series. 


COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN 
THEORY AND PRACTICE. Crown 
8 vo. 5 s. 

An introduction to Methuen's Commercial 
Series treating the question of Commercial 
Kducation fully from both the point of view 
of the teacher and of the parent. # / 

[Commercial Series. 

' Miss Wllitley. See Lady Dilke. 
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W. H. Wilkins, B.A. THE ALIEN 
INVASION. Crown 8 vo. 2 s. 6 d. 

[Social Questions Series. 

J. Frome Wilkinson, M.A. MUTUAL 
THRIFT. Crown 8 vo. 2 s.Gd. 

[Social Questions Series. 

W. Williamson. THE BRITISH GAR¬ 
DENER. Illustrated. Demy 8 vo. 10s. 6 d. 

W.Williamson, B. A. JUNIOR ENGLISH 
EXAMINATION PAPERS. Reap. tvo. 
is. [Junior Examination Series. 

A JUNIOR ENGLISH GRAM.MAR. With 
numerous passages for parsing and analysis, 
and a chapter on Essay Writing. Crotvn 
8 vo. 2 s. [Methuen's Junior School Books. 
A CLASS-BOOK OF DICTATION 
PASSAGES. Sitxh Edition. Crown 8 vo. 
\s. 6 d. [Methuen's Junior School Books. 

EASY DICTATION AND SPELLING. 
l'cap. 8vo. is. 

E. M. Wilmot-Buxton. THE MAKERS 

’ O F E U R O P E. Crown 8 vo. 3 s. (d. 

A Text-book of European History for 
Middle Forms. 

Rickard Wilton, M.A., Canon of York. 
LYRA PASTORALIS: Songs of Nature, 
Church, and Home. _ Pott & vo. 2 s. 6 d. 

A volume of devotional poems. 

S. E. Winbolt, M.A. Assistant Master in 
Christ’s Hospital. EXERCISES IN 
LATIN ACCIDENCE. Crown 8 vo. is. 
6 d. 

An elementary book adapted for Lower 
Forms to accompany the Shorter Latin 
Primer. 

B. C. A. Windle, F.R.S., D.Sc. SHAKE¬ 
SPEARE'S COUNTRY. Illustrated by 
E. H. New. Second Edition. Pott 8 vo. 
Cloth, 3 s.; leather, 3 s. 6 d. net. 

[Little Guides. 


‘ One of the most charming guide books. 
Both for the library and as a travelling 
companion the book is equally choice and 
serviceable. ’— Academy. 

THE MALVERN COUNTRY. Illustrated 
by E. H. New. Pott 8 vo. Cloth, 3 s. ; 
leather, 3r. 6 d. net. [Little Guides. 

Canon Winterbotham M.A., B.Sc., LL.B. 
THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN HERE 
AND HEREAFTER. Crown 8 vo. xs.Cd. 

[Churchman's Library. 

J. A. E. Wood. HOW TO MAKE A 
DRESS. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Crown 8 vo. is. 6 d. 

[Text Books of Technology. 

Elizabeth Wordsworth. See Tennyson. 

Arthur Wright, M.A., Fellow of Queens' 
College, Cambridge. SOME NEW 
TESTAMENT PROBLEMS. Crown 
8 vo. 6 s. [Churchman's Library. 

Sophie Wright. GERMAN VOCABU¬ 
LARIES FOR REPETITION. Ecaf-. 
8 vo. is. 6 d. 

A. B. Wylde. MODERN ABYSSINIA. 
With a Map and a Portrait. DemyZvo. 
15 s. net. 

G Wyndham, M.P. THE POEMS OF 
WILLIAM SHAKES PE A R E. W 11 h an 

Introduction and Notes. Vcnty Sz'O. Luck• 
rant, gilt top. 10s. 6 d. 

‘We have no hesitation in describing Mr. 
George Wyndham’s introduction as a 
masterly piece of criticism, and all who love 
our Elizabethan literature will find a very 
garden of delight in it. Spectator . 

W. B. Yeats. AN ANTHOLOGY OI 
IRISH VERSE. Revised and Enlarged 
Edition . Crown Sr o. 3-f. €d. 


rtfcetbuen’s stan&arb Xlbrarj? 


Memoirs or my I-ife and writings. 

Edward Gibbon. Edited by G. Birkbcck 
LL.D. 

Thb Decline and Fall of the Roman 
EMPIRE. Edited by J. B. Bury. LL.D. Jn 
Seven Volumes. Also , Demy Svo. Uilt top. 
8 s. (A. each . 

The Natural History of Sei borne. By 
Gilbert White. Edited by L. C. Miall, r.K.b., 
Assisted by W. Warde Fowler, M.A. 

The History of the Life of Thomas Fll- 
WOOD. Edited by C. G. Crump, M.A. 


Crown Svo. Os. 

La Commf.pia di Dante Alighieri. The Italian 

Text. Edited by Paget Toynbee. Litt.D., M.A. 

Also. Demy Svo. Hilt top. 




The Early Tor msof Alfred. Lord Tennyson. 
Edited by J. Churtoii Collins, M.A. 

THE JOURNAL to STELLA. By Jonathan Swift. 
Edited by G. A. Aitken. M.A. 

The I-Ettf.rs of i.okd'Chester f if lot o i us 
si>N. Edited by C. Srrachcy. and Note:, by A. 
Cahhrop. liuo Volumes. 


S3g3antine Certs. 

Edited by J. B. BURY, M.A., Litt.D. _ , . 

ZACHARIAH OF MlTYLENE. Translated by F_. J. i THE HISTORY OF PSHLLUS. lC 


kV.imix.ni* v/. - -- * _ 

Hamilton. D.D., and E. W. Drooks. Demy 8 vo. 
ins. (A. net. 

EVAGR1US. Edited by L<fon Parraentler and M. 
Bidcz. Demy Svo. ig s. (A. net. 


Demy Svo. 15 s. net. 

ECTHESIS CHRONICA. Edited by Professor Lanib 
ros. Demytio. 7 s.Cd.ntt. 
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Gbe %ittlc TLibtm 

With Introductions, Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces. 

Pott 8 vo. Each Volume , cloth, is. 6 d. net; leather , 2 s. 6 d. net . 

4 Altogether good to look upon, and to handle .’ -Outlook. 

4 A perfect series.’—- Pilot. . , ~ 

4 It is difficult to conceive more attractive volumes. —^ t. James s Gazette. 


1 Very delicious little books.'— Literature . 
4 Delightful editions.'— Record. 

VANITY FAIR. By W. M. Thackeray. Edited by 
S. Gwyun. Three Volumes . 

PENDBNNIS. By W. M. Thackeray. Edited by S. 
Gwynn. Three Volumes . 

JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. By Mrs. Craik. 
Edited by Annie Matheson. Two Volumes . 

PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. By Jane Austen. Edited 
by E. V. Lucas. Two Volumes . 

NORTHANGER ABBEY. By Jane Austen. Edited 
by E. V. Lucas. 

THE PRINCESS. By Alfred, Lord Tennyson. Edited 
by Elizabeth Wordsworth. 

MAUD. By Alfred, Lord Tennyson. Edited by 
Elizabetfi Wordsworth. 

IN Mf.MORIAM. By Alfred, Lord Tennyson. Edited 
by H. C. Beeching, M.A. 

The Early Poems of Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 
Edited by J. C. Collins, M.A. 

A Little Book of English Lyrics. With 
Notes. 

The Inferno of Dante. Translated by H. F. 
Cary. Edited by Paget Toynbee, Litt.D., M.A. 

THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. Translated by H. 
F. Cary. Edited by Paget Toynbee, Litt.D., M.A. 

Tim Paradiso OF DANTB. Translated by H. F. 
Cary. Edited by Paget Toynbee, Litt.D.,.M.A. 

A Little book of Scottish Verse. Edited by 
T. F. Henderson. 

A Little Book of Light Verse. Edited by A. 
C. Deane. 


Selections from Wordsworth. Edited by 
Nowell C. Smith. 

The English poems of Richard crashaw. 
Edited by Edward Hutton. 

Selections from William Blake. Edited by 
M. PeruginL 

EOTHEN. By A. W. Kinglake. With an Introduction 
and Notes. 

Cranford. By Mrs. GaskelL Edited by E. V. 
Lucas. 

A Little book of English prosb. Edited by 
Mrs. P. A- Barnett. 

LAVHNGRO. By George Borrow, Edited by F, 
Hindes Groome. Two Volumes. 

THE HISTORY OF THE CALIPH VATHBK. By 
William Beckford. Edited by E. Denison Ross. 

THE COMPLEAT ANGLER. By Izaak Walton. 
Edited by J. Buchan. 

MARRIAGE. By Susan Ferrler. Edited by Miss 
Goodrich . Freer and Lord Iddcsleigh. Two 
Volume x. 

ELIA. AND THE Last Essays OF Eli A. By Charles 
Lamb. Edited by E. V. Lucas. 

A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. By Laurence Sterne. 
Edited by 11 . W. Paul. 

A Little book of Life and Death. Edited by 
{ Mrs. Alfred Waterhouse. 

MANSIH WAUCH. By D. M. Moir. Edited by T. 
F. Henderson, j 


Cbe Xlttle Oulbes 


Pott Svo, cloth, 3*.; 

OXFORD AND ITS COLLEGES. By J. Wells. M.A. 
Illustrated by E. H. New. Fourth Edition. 

CAMBRIDGE AND ITS COLLEGES. By A. Hamilton 
Thompson. Illustrated by E. II. New. 

THE MALVERN COUNTRY. By B. C. A. Windle. 
D.Sc., F.R.S. Illustrated by E. H. New. 


leather , 3*. 6 d. net. 

SHAKESPEARE'S COUNTRY. By B. C. A. Windle. 
D.Sc., F.R.S. Illustrated by E. H. New. Second 
Edition. , t _ 

SUSSEX. By F. G. Brabant, M.A. Illustrated by E. 

H. New. _ _ . . 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By G. E. Troutbcck. 

Illustrated by F. D. Bedford. 

Norfolk. By W. A. Dutt. Illustrated by B. C. 
Boulter. 


Uittle raioGtapbfes 


Fcap. 8 vo. Each volume , cloth , 3 s. 6 d. ; leather , 4$. net. 


THE LIFE OF DANTB ALIGHIERI. By Paget 
Toynbee, Litt.D., M.A. With ra Illustrations. 
Second Jtdttion . 

the Life of Savonarola. By E. L. S. Hors- 
burgh, M.A. With Portraits and Illustrations. 


The Life of John Howard. By E. C. S. Gibson, 
D.D., Vicar of Leeds. With 12 Illustrations. 

THE Life of Lord Tennyson. By A. C. Benson, 
I M.A. With 12 Illustrations. 
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TOe Xittle 3Blue EBooks for Children 

Edited by E. V. LUCAS. 
Illustrated. Square Fcap. 8vo. 2 s. 6dm 

I Y ef y . c ^£ antan d very interesting volumes, * — Glasgtnu Herald . 

A dchghtful series of diminutive volumes.’— World. 

Ihe series should be a favourite among juuenilcs/— Observer. 

\ ^sjaways of Meadowbanjc By T. Cobb. 

o Tun ^ UT °S K ;, J ACOB ABBOTT. Edited by E. V. LUCAS. 

3 . 1HB AIR GUN. By T. HILBERT. 


XTbe Xtbratg of Devotion 

With Introductions and (where necessary) Notes. 

Pott 8vo y c/othy 2s. ; leathery 2 s. 6d. ?iet. 

«w 1 n SCr * es * s cxcc hent.’—T he late Bishop of London. 

wortR atlcnt t° n of the Clergy.' —The Bishop of Lichfield. 

I he new “ Library of Devotion ” is excellent,’—T he Bishop of Peterborough. 
Charming. —Record. 1 Delightful/— Church Bells. 


Charming. '—Record. ( De 

TH r C° nfe SSIONS OP ST * Augustine. Edited by 
C. Bigg, D.D. Third Edition. 

T WSIS Edi “ <1 ky w * u " Loek ' 

2 Z£™ ST - bir c - El£B ’ 

A bridge,°B £ EVOTIONS - Edited h V J- W. Stan- 

LYRA Innocentium. Edited by Walter Lock, D.D. 

A C r L J; TO * Devout and Holy Life. 

H<l 1 ted by C. Bigg, D.D. Second Edition . 

The Temple. Edited by E. C. S. Gibson, D.D. 

A bridge, B°D ETERN1TY - Edi,ed b y J- W. Stan- 


ghtful.’— Church Dells. 

The Psalms op David. Edited by B. W. Ran 
dolph, D.D. 

Lyra APOSTOLICA. Edited by Canon Scott Holland 
and II. C. Beeching, M.A. 

THE INNER Way. Edited by A. W. Hutton, M.A. 

The Thoughts of Pascal. Edited by C. S. 
Jerram, M.A. 

ON THE I.OVE of GOD. Edited by W. J. Knox- 
Little, M.A. 

A Manual of Consolation from the saints 
and Fathers. Edited by J. II. Burn, B.D. 

The Song OF Songs. Edited by B. Blaxland, M.A, 

The Devotions of St. Anselm. Edited by C. 
C.'J. Webb, M.A. 


Cbe Commentaries on tbe TReviseb Ucrsion 

General Editor, WALTER LOCK, D.D., Warden of Keble College, 

Tup n L,ean Ireland’s Professor of Exegesis in the University of Oxford. 

D.D°°^ OR ^ B - * Editcd fa y C. S. Gibson, I THU ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. Edited by R. B. 
Utmy * V0 ‘ * Rackham, M.A. Demy bvo. 12s. 6d. 

ro , Ibandboofcs of Cbeolo^ 

The'xxyiy^ 110 ^ ^O^ERTSON, D.D., Principal of King's College, London. 

Fvn * ~ FT,CLUS OF THE Church of The Doctrine of the Incarnation. By R. L. 
r , . AND * Edited by E. C. S, Gibson, D.D. Ottley.M.A. Second and Cheaper Edition. Demy 
n ' **** Ch€a > cr Edition in One Volume. Zzo X2J * t(i ' 

vcmybvo. 12 J.td. AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF THE 

A w » CRIiliDS. By A. E. Burn, B.D. Demy 8zo. 10s. 

op«T ° DUCTION TO THE History - m - 

of Religion. Bv f n ** a 1 z.. ^ Tim philosophy ofRhlicion in England and 

Second Edition /)Lv pt ' * America. By Alfred Caldecott. D.D. Demy 

canton. Demy Bvo. xoj. 6 d. 8t>c\ xcx . ^ 


Cbe Gburcbnian '0 Xibrarg 

eneral Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D., F.R.S.E., Examining Chaplain to the 

Bishop of Aberdeen. 


TllP Rpr v/* 

By wThTcS °m a N wnl H M CHR, ^ TIAN, 27 - Evolution. By F. B. Jcvons, M.A., Litt.D. 
3 / 6 </. ’ M,A ' W,th Ma P- CrerwnHvo. C rerun Bvo. 31 . 6 d. 

S °vlw E 'V TestamENT Problems. By Arthur The Old testament and the New Scholar- 
The KincivV' Crcru >l e, '°- 6s. SHIP. By J. P. Peters, D.D. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

after. By Cano”WinterbJSm MA "ifsc ' Tu -FC hurchmans Introduction to the Old 
LL.B. CrJuen Bvo. *“ l 5 ,DoUian> « M A - B.Sc., TESTAMENT. Ed.tcd by A. M. Mackay. B.A, 

op the Prayer Book : its Cr ‘ m "‘ Svo ' **• Cd ‘ 

H.D. As I ,ects - By J, Dovrdcn, THE CHURCH OF CHRIST. By E. T. Green, M.A 

zecond Ed,non. Crown Bvo. v . 6 d. Crown Bvo. 6s. 
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Gbe Churchman's WiW e 

General Editor. J. H. BURN, B.D., F.R.S.E. 

Messrs. Methuen are issuing a series of W|voSonal^anT S the f text of the 
Authorised V^o^re'xplaT^^s’eCions. which correspond as far as possible 
with the Church Lectionary. 


THE EPISTLE TO the GALATIANS. Explained by 
A. W. Robinson, M.A. Fcap. 8 vo. is. 6J. net. 

Ecclesiastes. Explained by A. W. Streane, D.D. 
Fcap. 8 vo. is. 6d. net. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS. Explained 
by C. R. D. Biggs, D.D. • Fcap. Bvo. is. 6d. net. 


the Epistle of St. James. Edited by H. W. 

Fulford. M.A. Fcap. Bvo. is. 6d. net. 

ISAIAH. Edited by W. E. Barnes, D.D., Hulsaean 
Professor of Divinity. Two Volumes, is. net each. 
Vol. I. With Map. 

THE EPISTLE OF ST. PAUL THE APOSTLE TO THE 
Ephesians. Edited by G. H. Whitaker, M.A 
is. 6 d. net. 


OLcahers of TReligion 

Edited by H. C. BEECHING, M.A. With Portraits. Crown 8 vo. y. 6d - 
A series of short biographies of the most prominent leaders of religious life 
and thought of all ages and countries. 

The following are ready :— 


CARDINAL NEWMAN. By R. H. Hutton. 

JOHN WESLEY. By J. H. Overton, M.A. 

Bishop WILDERFORCE. By G. W. Danicll, M.A. 
CARDINAL MANNING. By A. W. Hutton, M.A. 
CHARLES SIMEON. By H. C. G. Moulc, D.D. 

JOHN KEBLE. By Walter Lock, D.D. 

THOMAS CHALMERS. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
LANCELOT ANDREWES. By R. L. Ottley, M.A. 
AUGUSTINE OF CANTERBURY. By E. L. CuttS. 
D.D. 

Other volumes will be 


William Laud. By W. H. Hutton, M.A. 

John Knox. By F. MacCunn. 

JOHN Howe. By R. F. Horton, D.D. 

Bishop Ken. By F. A. Clarke. M.A. 

GEORGE FOX, THE QUAKER. By T. Hodgkin 
D.C.L. 

JOHN DONNE. By Augustus Jessopp, D.D. 

THOMAS Cranmer. By A. J. Mason. 

Bishop Latimer. By R. M. Carlyle and A. J 
Carlyle, M.A. 

BISHOP BUTLER. By W. A. Spooner, M.A. 
announced in due course. 


Social Questions of XTo=Da^ 

Edited by H. de B. GIBBINS, Litt.D., M.A. 

Crown 8 vo. 2s. 6d. 


Trade Unionism—New and Old. By G. Howell. 
Third Edition. 

THE CO OPERATIVE MOVEMENT TO-DAY. By G. 
J. Holyoakc. Second Edition. 

MUTUAL THRIFT. By Rev. J. Frome Wilkinson, 
M.A. 

Problems of Poverty. By J. A. Hobson, M.A. 
Fourth Edition . 

THE COMMERCE OF NATIONS. By C. F. Bastablc, 

M.A. Second Edition. 

THE ALIEN INVASION. By W. H. Wilkins, B.A. 
THE RURAL EXODUS. By P. Anderson Graham. 

Land Nationalization. By Harold Cor, B.A. 

A shorter Working Day. By H. de B. Gibbins 
and R. A. lladficld. 

Back TO the land : An Inquiry Into Rural 
Depopulation. By H. E. Moore. 

Trusts, Pools, and Corners. By J. Stephen 

Jeans. 


The Factory System. By R. W. Cooke-Taylor. 

The State and its Children. By Gertrude 
Tuckwcll. 

WOMEN’S Work. By Lady Dilkc, Miss Bulley, and 
Miss Whitley. 

Socialism and Modern Thought. By M. 
Kauflfmann. 

The Housing of the working classes. By 
E. Bowmaker. 

The Problem of the Unemployed. By J. A# 
Hobson, B.A. 

Life in West London. By Arthur Sherwell, M.A. 
Third Edition. 

RAILWAY NATIONALIZATION. By Clement Ed- 
wards. 

Workhouses and Pauperism. By Louisa Twin¬ 
ing. 

University and Social settlements. By W. 
Reason, M.A. 



General Literature 
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(University JEitension Series 

Edited by J. E. SYMES, M.A., 

Principal of University College, Nottingham. 

Crown Svo. Price (with some exceptions) 2 s. 6d. 

A series of books on historical, literary, and scientific subjects, suitable for 
extension students and home-reading circles. Each volume is complete in 
itself, and the subjects are treated by competent writers in a broad and philo¬ 
sophic spirit. 

The following Volumes are ready :— 

The tNDusTRiAL His t ° ry of England. By H. the chemistry of Fire. By M M. Pattison 
P • M.A. Eighth Edition. Muir, M.A. Illustrated. 

a Wlth Ma P sand Plans - 3J- A Text.Book of Agricultural Botany. By 

? ?°, RY n OP English Political Economy. M. C. Potter. M.A., F.L.S. Illustrated. Second 
By L. L. Price, M.A. Third Edition . Edition. *r. 

PR 5w 7A£2iYir«° VERTY * By A# Hobson » M * A * The Vault of Heaven. A Popular Introduction 
Victorian Poets. By A. Sharp. BliSSES.* ***•*•<*«”*• With numerous 

PSYCHofSIJl 1 R n VO c^ UBy j- E - Symes, M.A. Meteorology. By H. N. Dickson. F.R.S.E., F.R. 
jSuuS™’ By S ‘ F * Granger ’ MA - Second Met. Soc. Illustrated. 

The Evolution of plant i ipp • i „„„ __* A Manual of Electrical science. By George 

By G. Massec Illusua^L * S ’ J- Burch ’ M A - FR *- Illustrated. v . 

Am AND Water. By V. B. Lewes, M.A. IUus- ™® Ear ™' a " Introduction to Physiography, 
trated. By Evan Small, M.A. Illustrated. 

TH \V C ifi EMI . STR w ? F F,FE and Health. By C. Insect Life. By F. W Theobald. M.A. Ulus- 
w. Kimmins, M.A. Illustrated. trated. 

HE MECHANICS op DAILY Life. By V. P. Sells, ENGLISH POETRY FROM BLAKP. TO BROWNING. 
M.A. Illustrated. By W. M. Dixon, M.A. Stcon.l Ldition. 

_ Gtb'bius.UuIa. M.A^< c ojfrf Edition .“ d ° D * EN ^jJ H L ° CAL COVEKNME NT' E ’ 

STi H ^Hewi E ns?B V A. N ' ° P ^ By °* L ‘ DickinSOn * 


Commercial Series 

Edited by H. de B. GIBBINS, Litt.D., M.A. 


C °Pra E A^ A d L Education in Theory and 

By E - h - W W*I»«U. M.A. Cr<n u n 

t0 Methuen’s Commercial Scries 
from hoth .2 ° n °l Coinnicrc ‘ a l Education fully 
the parent. ,,0,ntof v,cw of lhc teacl >« and of 

DR £uth and colonies from Eliza- 

b » »• d - 
* «•* -• 

WJfvSSgJg™^-KO ader. By S. E. Bally, 

A k»pirb RC bv L i G w ,C i RAPHY of thk British 
ir'iRL. By L. W. Lydc, M.A. Third liaxUon. 


A Primer of Business. By S. Jackson, M.A. 

J hxrd Edition, is. Cd. 

COMMKKCJAL ARITHMETIC. By F. G. Taylor, 
M.A. Third Edition, is.td. 

French Commercial Correspondence. By S. 

F. Bally. With \ ocabul.iry. Third hditioti. 2 s. 

German Commercial Correspondence. By 

S. E. Bally. With Vocabulary, as. txi. 

A French Commercial Reader. By s. E. Bally. 
With Vocabulary. Second F.a it ton. as. 

Precis Writing and ofpicp. Correspondence. 

By E. E. Whitfield, M.A. as. 

A Guide to Professions and Business. By 11 . 
Jones, xx. Cd. 

The Principles of Book-keeping iiy Double 
Entry. By J. E. B. M•Allen, M.A. c roivn 8 vo. 
as. 

Commercial Law. By W. Douglas Edwards. 2 x. 
A Commercial Geography of Foreign 
Nations. By F. C. Boon, B.A. Crown 8 vo. as 


Edi . Classical translations 

yEscHYMje * ‘ ^ OX ' M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 

„ Translated by 1TwTs n Cam C DlSlP 1 ! 0 l°n EU,,,enideS ’ H°« A CE-The Odes and Epodes. Translated 

C,C .^-De ^.t^ iS I Ca, '&iVed by £ N. P. T A ’ M A ‘ «• 

M.A. td. LUCIAN—Six Dialogues (Nigrinus, Icaro-Menipj: 

< P, ° Milone, Pro Mureno, I**,? G ^. k A J h . c F *y» sit * T . hc Ec> * e * 


Piulinnir* 11 i« r • ' iU, *wnc, no xviurcno, 

„ ^ B^kfston*. M Translated by H. E. 

Tramlated by *• 

m ue-sste ir^ uted by c - * 


Horace—T he Odes and Epodes. Translated by 
A. Godley, M.A. 2 X. 

LUCIAN—Six Dialogues (Nigrinus, Icaro-Menippus, 
The Cock, The Ship, The Parasite, The Lover of 
Falsehood). Translated by S. T. Irwin, M.A. 
3/. 6 d. 

SOPHOCLES—Electr.i and Ajax. Translated by E. 

D. A. Mor>hcad, M.A. as. 6./. 

Tacitus—A gricola and Germania. Translated by 
K. B. Townshend. as.Cd. 
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ABetbuen’s junior ScbooLtfBoofcs. 

Edited by O. D. Inskip, LL.D., and W. Williamson, B.A. 


A CLASS-BOOK OF DICTATION PASSAGES. By W. 
Williamson, B.A. Sixth Edition. Crown Evo. is. 
6 d. 

the Gospel According to St. Mark. Edited 
by A. E. Rubie, M.A., Headmaster of the Royal 
Naval School, Eithara. With Three Maps. Crown 
Evo. is. 6 d. 


A JUNIOR ENGLISH Grammar. By W. Williamson. 
B.A. With numerous passages for parsing and 
analysis, and a chapter on Essay Writing. Crown 
8 VO. 2 S. i •' 

A Junior CHBMISTRY. By E. A. Tyler^ B.A., 
F.C.S., Science Master at Frarallngham College. 
With 73 Illustrations. Crown Bvo. as. 6d. 


School Examination Scries 

Edited by A. M. M. STEDMAN, M. A Crown Bvo. zs. 6 d. 

HISTORY AND GEOGRAPH Y EXAMINATION PAPERS. 
By C. H. Spence, M.A., Clifton College. Sttond 
Edition. . 


M. 


French Examination papers. By A. M 
1 Stedrnan. M.A. Eleventh Edition 

A KEY, Issued to Tutors and Private Students 
only, to be had on application to the Publishers. 
Fifth Edition. Crown 8 vo. 6s. net. 

Latin Examination Papers. By A. M. M. 
L Stedman, M.A. Eleventh Edition. 

KEY (Fourth Edition) issued as above. net. 

Greek Examination Papers. By A. M. m. 
Stedman, M.A. Sixth Edition. 

KEY (Second EditionUssucA as above- or. net. 
GERMAN EXAMINATION PAPERS. By R. J. Moncli. 

Fi fth Edition. r , , . 

KEY (Second Edition) issued as above. 6 s. net. 


PHYSICS EXAMINATION PAPERS. By R. E. Stee 
M.A., F.C.S. 

GENERAL KNOWLEDGE EXAMINATION TAPERS. 
By A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. Fourth Edition. 
KEY (Second Edition) Issued as above, js. net. 

EXAMINATION PAPERS IN ENGLISH HISTORY. By 
J.Tait Plowden-Wardlaw, B.A. Crown Bvo. as.6d. 


Cecbnologg—Gextboofcs of 

Edited by W. GARNETT, D.C.L., and Professor J. WERTHEIMER, F.I.C. 

Fully Illustrated. 

now TO make a Dress. By J. A. E. Wood. 

Second Edition. Crown 8 vo. ir. 6 d. 

CARPENTRY AND JOINERY. By F. C. Webber. 

Second Edition. Crown 8 vo. 3r. bd. 

PRACTICAL MECHANICS. By Sidney H. Wells. 

Second Edition. Crown Bvo. y.6d. 


PRACTICAL PHYSICS. By H. Stroud, D.Sc., M.A. 
Crown 8 vo. 3r. 6 d. 

MILLINERY, THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL. By 
Clare llill. Crown 8 vo. as. 

PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. By W. French, M.A. 
Crown Bvo. Part I. ir. 6 d. 


Part II. —Fiction 


Marie Corelli’s Novels. 

Crown 8 vo. 6s. each. 

A ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS. 

Twenty-Third Edition. 

VENDETTA. Nineteenth Edition. 

TIIELMA. Twenty-Seventh Edition . 

ARDATH : THE STORY OF A DEAD 
SELF. Fourteenth Edition. 

THE SOUL OF LILITH. Eleventh Edit. 

WORMWOOD. Twelfth Edition. 

BARABBAS: A DREAM OF THE 
WORLD'S TRAGEDY. Thirty-Eighth 

Edition. , , 

‘ The tender reverence of the treatment 
and the imaginative beauty of the writing 
have reconciled us to the daring of the con¬ 
ception. This “Dream of the Worlds 
Tragedy ” is a lofty and not inadequate 
paraphrase of the supreme climax of the 
inspired narrative.'— Dublin Review. 

THE SORROWS OF SATAN. Forty- 
Sixth Edition. 

* A very powerful piece of work. • . . 

The conception is magnificent, and is likely 
to win an abiding place within the memory 


of man. . . . The author has immense com¬ 
mand oflanguage, and a limitless audacity. 

... This interesting and remarkable romance 
will live long after much of the ephemeral 
literature of the day is forgotten. ... A 
literary phenomenon . . . novel, and even 
sublime.—W. T. Stead in the Review 
of Reviews. 

THE MASTER CHRISTIAN. 

[165/A Thousand. 

‘It cannot be denied that “The Master 
Christian " is a powerful book ; that it is one 
likely to raise uncomfortable questions in 
all but the most self-satisfied readers, and 
that it strikes at the root of the failure of 
the Churches—the decay of faith—in a 
manner which shows the inevitable disaster 
heaping up . . . The good Cardinal Itonpr t 
is a beautiful figure, fit to stand beside the 
good Bishop in “ Les Mis6rables.” It is a 
book with a serious purpose expressed with 
absolute unconventionality and passion .. • 
And this is to say it is a book worth read¬ 
ing.*— Examiner . 
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Anthony Hope’s Novels. 

Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


THE GOD IN THE CAR. Ninth Edition. 

' A very remarkable book, deserving of 
critical analysis impossible within our limit • 
brilliant, but not superficial ; well con’ 
sidered, but not elaborated ; constructed 
with the proverbial art that conceals, but 
yet allows itself to be enjoyed by readers 
to whom fine literary method is a keen 
pleasure.’— The World. 

A CHANGE OF AIR. Sixth Edition. 

‘A graceful, vivacious comedy, true to 
human nature. The characters are traced 
with a masterly hand/— Times. 

A MAN OF MARK. Fifth Edition. 

1 Of all Mr. Hope's books, “A Man of 
Mark" is the one which best compares with 
11 The Prisoner of Zenda.” National Ob¬ 
server. 

THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT 
ANTONIO. Fourth Edition. 

1 It is a perfectly enchanting story of love 
and chivalry, and pure romance. The 
Count is the most constant, desperate, and 


modest and tender of lovers, a peerless 
gentleman, an intrepid fighter, a faithful 
friend, and a magnanimous foe/— Guardian. 

PHROSO. Illustrated by H. R. Millar. 
Sixth Edition. 

‘The tale is thoroughly fresh, quick with 
vitality, stirring the blood/— St. James's 
Gazette . 

SIMUN DALE. Illustrated. Sixth Edition. 

‘There is searching analysis of human 
nature, with a most ingeniously constructed 
plot. Mr. Hope has drawn the contrasts 
of his women with marvellous subtlety and 
delicacy/— Times. 

THE KING'S MIRROR. Third Edition. 

‘In elegance, delicacy, and tact it ranks 
with the best of his novels, while in the wide 
range of its portraiture and the subtilty 
of its analysis it surpasses all his earlier 
ventures. *— Spectator. 

QUISANTE. Third Edition. 

‘ The book is notable for a very high liter¬ 
ary quality, and an impress of power and 
mastery on every page.’—Daily Chronicle. 


Lucas Malet’s Novels. 

Crown 8vo. 


COLONEL ENDERBY’S WIFE. Third 
Edition. 

A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. New 
Edition. 

LITTLE PETER. Second Edition. 3 r. 6 d. 

THE WAGES OF SIN. Thirteenth Edition. 

THE CARISSIMA. Fourth Edition. 

THE GATELESS BARRIER. Fourth 
Edition. 

| In “ The Gatclcss Barrier" it is at once 
evident that, whilst Lucas Malet has pre¬ 
served her birthright of originality, the 
artistry, the actual writing, is above even 
the high level of the books that were born 
before /—Westminister Gazette. 


6s. each. 

THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD 
CALM AD Y. Seventh Edition. A Limited 
Edition in Two Volumes. Crown 8 vo. 12s. 

‘A picture finely and amply conceived. 
In the strength and insight in which the 
story has been conceived, in the wealth of 
fancy and reflection bestowed upon its 
execution, and in the moving sincerity of its 
pathos throughout, “Sir Richard Cahnady" 
must rank as the great novel of a great 
writer. *— Literature. 

‘ The ripest fruit of Lucas Malct's genius. 
A picture of maternal love by turns tender 
and terrible/— Spectator. 

‘A remarkably fine book, with a noble 
motive and a sound conclusion/— Pilot. 


W. W. Jacobs’ Novels. 


Crown 8 vo. 

MANY CARGOES. Twenty-Sixth Edition. 

SEA URCHINS. Ninth Edition. 

A MASTER OF CRAFT. Illustrated. 
Fifth Edition. 

Can be unreservedly recommended to 
all who have not lost their appetite for 
wholesome laughter/— Spectator. 

‘ The best humorous book published for 
many a fay.*—Black and White. 


3 -r. 6d. each. 

EIGHT FREIGHTS. Illustrated. Third 
Edition. 

‘ His wit and humour are perfectly irresis¬ 
tible. Mr. Jacobs writes of skippers, and 
mates, and seamen, and his crew are the 
jolliest lot that ever sailed /—Daily News. 

1 Laughter in every page /—Daily Mail. 
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PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE. Fifth Edi- 

tl °* Stories happily conceived and finely ex¬ 
ecuted. There is strength and genius in 
Mr. Parker's style .—Daily Telegraph* 
MRS. FALCHION. Fourth Edition* 

‘ A splendid study of character. — 

v A thenaum. 

THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE. 
Sccotui Edition. 


THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. Illus- 
trated. Seventh Edition.. 

‘ A rousing and dramatic tale. A book 

like this is a joy inexpressible/;-- ^ 

WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC: 
The Story of a Lost Napoleon- Fi/t/i 

Edition. , , „ 

* Here we find romance—real, breathing, 
living romance. The character of Valmond 
is drawn unerringly. —Pall Mall Gazette. 


Gilbert Parker’s Novels. 

Crojjn 8 ^' A ^p VENTURER OF THE NORTH: 

The Last Adventures of Pretty 1 t« rrc - 

*^The present book is ful ' of l ™. e 
jng stones of the great North. —Glasgow 

THeIeATS OF THE MIGHTY. Illus- 

trated. Eleventh Edition. 

‘ Mr. Parker has produced a really fine 

historical novel \~Athenaum. 

• A great book .'—Black and iVhtte. 

thf BATTLE OF THE STRONG: a 
T Romance of Two Kingdoms. Illustrated. 

^ Nothfng^rnSe vigorous or more human 
has come ffom Mr. Gilbert Parker than this 

THE t pOMp"oF“’'THE LAVILETTES. 

Second Edition . 3** 6 d. , 

•Unforced pathos, and a deeper know¬ 
ledge of human nature than he has displayed 
before.— Pall Mall Gazette. 


Arthur Morrison’s Novels. 

Crown 8 vo. 6 s. each. 

TALES OF MEAN STREETS. Fifth 
Edition . 


‘A great book. The author’s method 
is amazingly effective, and produces a 
thrilling sense of reality. The writer lays 
upon us a master hand. The book is simply 
appalling and irresistible in its interest. It 
is humorous also; without humour it would 

not make the mark it is certain to make. — 

l Vo rid. 


A CHILD OF THE JAGO.. Fourth Edition. 

‘The book is a masterpiece. —PallMall 

TO* LONDON TOWN. Second Edition. 

‘This is the new Mr. Arthur Morrison, 
gracious and tender, sympathetic ana 
human .’—Daily Telegraph. 

CUNNING MURRELL. 

• Admirable. . . . Delightful humorous 
relief ... a most artistic and satisfactory 
achievement .'—Spec tator . 


Eden Phillpott’s Novels. 


Crown 8 vo. 

LYING PROPHETS. 

CHILDREN O* THE MIST. . . 

THE HUMAN BOY. With a l rontispiece. 
Fourth Edition. 

‘Mr. Phillpotts knows exactly what 
school-boys do, and can lay bare their in¬ 
most thoughts; likewise he shows an all- 
nervading sense of humour.’— Academy. 
SONS OF THE MORNING. Second 

Edition. . 

‘ A book of strange power and fascina¬ 
tion.’— Morning Post. 


6 s. each. 

THE STRIKING HOURS. Second Edition. 

‘ Tragedy and comedy, pathos and 
humour, are blended to a nicety in thi* 
volume/— World. 

1 The whole book is redolent of a fresher 
and ampler air than breathes in the circum¬ 
scribed life of great towns/— Spectator. 

FANCY FREE. Illustrated. Second Edi¬ 
tion. Crown 9 tro. 6s. 

‘ Of variety and racy humour there is 
plenty .’—Daily Graphic. 


S. Baring-Gould’s Novels. 
Crown Svo. 6s. each. 


ARMINELL. Fifth Edition. 

URITH. Fifth Edition. 

IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. Seventh 
Edition . 


MRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGENVEN. 
Fourth Edition . 

CHEAP JACK ZITA. Fourth Edition. 
THE QUEEN OF LOVE. Fifth Edition 
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MARGERY OF QUETHER. Third 
Edition. 

JACQUETTA. Third Edition. 

KITTY ALONE. Fifth Edition. 

NO&MI. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. 

THE BROOM- SQUIRE. Illustrated. 

Fourth Edition. 

THE PENNYCOMEQUICKS. Third 
Edition. 


DARTMOOR IDYLLS. 

GUAVAS THE TINNER. Illustrated. 

Second Edition. 

BLADYS. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
DOMITIA. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
PABO THE PRIEST. 

WINIFRED. Illustrated. Second Edition. 

THE FROBISHERS. 

ROYAL GEORGIE. Illustrated. 


Robert Barr’s Novels 


Crown Svo. 6s. each. 


IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS. Third 
Edition. 

4 A book which has abundantly satisfied us 
by its capital humour.'— Daily Chronicle. 

THE MUTABLE MANY. Second Edition. 

4 There is much insight in it, and much 
excellent humour.'— Daily Chronicle. 

THE COUNTESS TEKLA. Third Edition. 

4 Of these mediaeval romances, which are 
now gaining ground “The Countess 
Tekla" is the very best we have seen .'—Pall 
Mall Gazette . 

Andrew Balfour. BY STROKE OF 
SWORD. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8 vo. 6 s. 

4 A recital of thrilling interest, told with 
unflagging vigour.*— Globe. 

S. Baring Gould. See page 34 . 

Robert Barr. See above. 

George Bartram, Author of ‘The People of 
Clopton.* THE THIRTEEN EVEN¬ 
INGS. Crenun 8 vo. 6 s. 

Margaret Benson. SUBJECT TO 
VAN IT Y. Croton 8 vo. 3 s. 6 d. 

J. Blounlelle Burton, Author of ‘The 
Clash of Arms.' THE YEAR ONE: A 
Page of the French Revolution. Illus¬ 
trated. Crenun Svo. 6 s. 

See also Fleur de Lis Novels. 

Ada Cambridge. Author of 4 Path and 
Goal.' THE DEVASTATORS. Crown 
Svo. 6 s. 

See also Fleur de Lis Novels. 

Bernard Capes, Author of ‘The Lake of 
Wine.' PLOTS. Crown 8 vo. 6 s. 

‘The stories are excellently fanciful and 
concentrated and quite worthy of the 
author's best work .’—Morning Leader . 

‘ Ingenious and original. This is a book 
to turn to once and again.’— Morning; Post. 

Weatherbv Chesney. JOHN TOPP: 
PIRATE. Second Edition. Crenun Svo. 
6 s. 

A book of breathless adventure. 

4 Arousing pleasant story.'— Atheneeum. 

THE FOUNDERED GALLEON. 
Crown 8 vo. 6 s. 


THE STRONG ARM. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. 

THE VICTORS. 

4 Mr. Barr has a rich sense of humour.*— 
Onlooker. 

4 A very convincing study of American 
life in its business and political aspects.’— 
Pilot . 

‘Good writing, illuminating sketches of 
character, and constant variety of scene and 
incident. ’— Times . 

4 An ingenious talc of the sea and particu¬ 
larly exciting.’— World. 

4 A healthy, straightforward tale, breezy 
and cheerful.’— Manchester Guardian. 

3 . Maclaren Cobban. THE KING OF 
ANDAMAN: A Saviour of Society. 
Crown 8 vo. 6 s. 

WILT THOU HAVE THIS WOMAN. 
Crown 8 vo. 6 s. 

Sec also Fleur de Lis Novels. 

E. H. Cooper, Author of 4 Mr. Blake of New- 
market.' A FOOL'S YEAR. Crenun 8 vo. 6s. 

4 A strikingly clever story, with pictures 
of sporting society convincingly true.’— 

Pall Mall Gazette. 

Marie Corelli See page 32. 

L. CopeComford. captain jacobus: 

A Romance of the Road. Cr. Svo. 6 s. 

See also Fleur de Lis Novels. 

S. R. Croclrett, Author of 4 The Raiders, etc. 
LOCHINVAR. Illustrated. Second 
Edition . Cro'.un Svo. 6 s. 

‘Full of gallantry and pathos, of the 
clash of arms, and brightened by episodes of 
humour and love.*— Westminster Gazette. 
THE STANDARD BEARER. Cr. Svo. 6 s. 

4 A delightful tale.'— Speaker. 

4 Mr. Crockett at his best.’— Literature. 

B. M. Croker, Author of ‘Peggy of the 
Bartons.* ANGEL. Second Edition. 

Crenun Svo. 6 s. . 

4 An excellent story. Clever pictures of 
Anglo-Indian life abound. The heroine is 

daring and delightful.’— r , _ . 

Afanchester Guardian. 

Sec also Fleur de Lis Novels. 
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C. E. Denny, the ROMANCE OF UP- 
FOLD MANOR. Crownlvo. j*- 

‘A fine tragic story. — Weekly Register. 
'There is picturesque ness and real lecl- 
ing St. James's Gazette. 

A, Conan Doyle, Author of Sherlock 
Holmes,* ‘The White Company, etc. 
ROUND THE RED LAMP. Eighth 

Edition. Crown Svo. 6r. . 

‘ The book is far and away the best view 
that has been vouchsafed us behind the 
scenes of the consulting-room. —Illustrated 
London News. 

Sara Jeannette Duncan (Mrs. Everard 
Cotes), Author of *.A ’Voyages of Con:solla- 
lion.* THOSE DELIGHTFUL 
AMERICANS. Illustrated. Second Edi¬ 
tion. Croton 8 vo. 6 s. . 

4 A rattling picture of American lne, 
bright and good-tempered throughout.'— 

Scotsman. .. .... 

1 The humour is delicious. — Daily Mail. 

C. F. Embree. A HEART OF FLAME. 

Crown 8 vo. 6 s. 

' Alive with the pulsing and clamorous life 
of the wild folk and wild actions with which 
it deals. A striking, well-conceived piece of 
work.’— Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘An admirable story, well told. 1 he 
characters are full of life, and Ramoncita is 
really a delicious little creature.’— Morning 

Post. . ... 

‘The figure of Ramoncita, the heroine, a 

Mexican girl of X5,_ is charming a sketch 
romantic and delicately drawn. Man¬ 
chester Guardian . 

J. H. Findlater. THE GREEN GRAVES 
OF BALGOWRIE. Fourth Edition 
Crown Svo. 6 s. 

‘ A powerful and vivid story.’— Standard. 
'A beautiful story, sad and strange as 
truth itself.'— Vanity Fair. 

‘ A singularly original, clever, and beauti¬ 
ful story.’— Guardian. 

' Feveals to us a new writer of undoubted 
faculty and reserve force.’— Spectator. _ 
'An exquisite idyll, delicate, affecting, 
and beautiful. — Black and While. 

Sec also Fleur de Lis Novels. 

Mary Findlater. A NARROW WAY. 
Third Edition. Crown Svo. 6 s. 

OVER THE HILLS Second Edition 
Crown 8 vo. 6 s. 

See also Fleur dc Lis Novels. 

Tom Gallon, Author of ‘Kiddy.’ RICK- 
ERBY’S FOLLY. Crown 8 vo. 6 s. 

Dorothea Gerard, Author of‘Lady Baby.’ 
THE MILLION. Crown 8 vo. 6 s. 

THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. 
Second Edition. Crown 8 vo. 6 s. 

THE SUPREME CRIME. Cr. 8 vo. 6 s. 
See also Fleur de Lis Novels. 


Algernon Gissing. THE KEYS OF THE 

HOUSE. Crown 8 vo. 6 s. , 

‘A story of absorbing interest. Liver- 

^The^bookis carefully built up, piece by 
piece. The figure of Brant himself moving 
among his people in his lonely parish of the 
hills is one that long remains- with the 
reader.’— Daily Telegraph. 

George Gissing, Author of‘Demos ’ ' In the 
Year of Jubilee, etc. THE TOWN 
TRAVELLER. Second Edition. Crown 

8 vo. 6 s. .. . 

See also Fleur de Lis Novels. 

Ernest Glanville. THE KLOOF BRIDE. 

Crown 8 vo. 3*. 6 d. 

THE LOST REGIMENT. Crown 8 vo. 

3 s. 6 d. 

THE DESPATCH RIDER. Crown 8 vo. 
Lord Erne st Hamilton. M A R Y H AM IL- 

TON. Third Edition. Crown Svo. 6 s. 

• There can be no doubt that we have in 
“Mary Hamilton" a most fascinating story 
—the most stirring and dramatic historical 
romance that has come in our way for a long 
time.’— Illustrated London News. 

Robert Hichens, Author of ‘Flames, 
etc. THE PROPHET OF BERKELEY 
SQUARE. Second Edition. Crown 8 uo. 

‘ One continuous sparkle. Mr. Hichens 
is witty, satirical, caustic, irresistibly hum- 
orous.'— Birmingham Gazette. 

TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE. Second 
Edition. Crown Svo. 6 s. 

See also Fleur de Lis Novels, 

John Oliver Hobbes. Author of 'Robert 
Orange.’ THE SERIOUS WOOING. 
Crown Svo. 6 s. 

‘Mrs. Craigie is as brilliant as she ever 
has been ; her characters are all illuminated 
with sparkling gems of description, and the 
conversation scintillates with an almost 
bewildering blaze.*— A thenemm. 

Anthony Hope. See page 33. 

Violet Hunt. THE HUMAN IN- 
TEREST. Crown Svo. 6 s. 

C. J. CutclifFe Hyne, Author of ‘Captain 
Kettle.' PRINCE RUPERT THE 
BUCCANEER- With 8 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown Svo. 6 s. 

MR. HORROCKS, PURSER. Crown 
Svo. 6 s. 

4 Mr. Horrocks is a good second to the un¬ 
approachable Captain Kettle.'— Academy. 

‘Mr. Horrocks is sublime.'— Manchester 
Guardian* 

1 The Purser is a diverting discovery, and 
his adventures are related with vigour.'— 
Daily Chronicle . 

W. W. Jacobs. See page 33. 
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Henry James, Author of ‘What Maisie 
Knew/ THE SACRED FOUNT. 
Crown 8 vo. 6 s. 

THE SOFT SIDE. Second Edition . 
Crown 8 vo. 6 s. 

C. F. Keary. THE JOURNALIST. 
Crown 8 vo. 6 s. 

Florence Fincli Kelly. WITH HOOPS 
OF STEEL. Crown 8 vo. 6 s. 

4 Every chapter is filled with exciting 
incidents.'— Morning Leader. 

4 A daring and brilliant story of adventure. 
The novel teems with life and character, 
with life which is always within an ace of 
death, and character which curiously blends 
the ruffian and the hero.’— Scotsman. 

Hon. Emily Lawless. TRAITS AND 
CONFIDENCES. Crown Zvo. 6 s. 

See also Fleur de Lis Novels. 

E Lynn Linton. THE TRUE HISTORY 
' OF JOSHUA DAVIDSON, Christian and 
Communist. Eleventh Edition. Croivn 
8 vo. is. 

Charles K. Lush. THE AUTOCRATS. 
Crown 8 vo. 6 s. . T 

4 A clever story of American liie. its 
atmosphere is convincing and striking. — 

Vanity Fair . . t , , 

4 Eminently readable with clever photo¬ 
graphs of American social life.’— Standard. 

S. Macnaughtan. THE FORTUNE OF 
CHRISTINANACNAB. Crown hvo. 6 s. 

A. MacdonelL THE STORY OF 
TERESA. Crown Zz>o. 6 s. _ . 

‘ Varied and clever characterisation and 
close sympathy with humanity. West¬ 
minster Gazette. . .. 

‘ The book is bracing as the moor itself. 
It has a threefold interest—its keen 
characterisation, its psychological insight, 
and its philosophy oflife/— JUtot. 

Lucas Malet. See page 33. 

Richard Marsh. Author of 1 The Seen and 
the Unseen/ ROTH SIDES OF THE 
VEIL. Second Edition. Crown Zvo. 6 s. 

• Here wc have Mr. Marsh at his best. — 
Globe. See also Fleur de Lis Novels. 

A F W Mason, Author of ‘The Courtship 
^.fMnrrkfBuckler,' ‘Miranda of the Dal- 
,'«c CLEMENTINA. Illustrated. 

Cr ‘ A ?.SS.ee 6 of the most delicate in B enui. y 
and humour . . . the very quintessence of 
romance.’— Spectator. 

T T Meade. DRIFT. Crown Syo. 6 s. 

Well told, and full of incident and 

Cl ^A poweTfiSny^ought story. '-Birming- 

/a ”k ^powerful story-, which treats of the 
drifting of a man of high intellectual gifts. 
—Court Circular. 


Bertram Mitford. THE SIGN OF THE 
SPIDER. Fifth Edition. 

F. F. Montresor, Author of ‘ Into the High- 
ways and Hedges.* THE ALIEN. Second 
Edition. Crown 8 vo. 6 s. _ 

4 Fresh, unconventional, and instinct with 
human sympathy.’— Manchester Guardian. 

* Miss Montresor creates her tragedy out 
of passions and necessities elementarily 
human. Perfect art. 1 — Spectator. 

Arthur Morrison. See page 34. 

W E. Norris. THE EMBARRASSING 
ORPHAN. Crown 8 vo. 6 s. 

See also Fleur de Lis Novels. 

Alfred Ollivant. OWD BOB, THE GREY 
DOG OF KENMUIR. Fifth Edition. 

Crown 8 vo. 6 s. .... . . . 

‘ Weird, thrilling, strikingly graphic. — 

Punch. . 

4 We admire this book ... It is one to 
read with admiration and to praise with 
enthusiasm.'— Bookman . ... . , 

4 It is a fine, open-air, blood-stirring book, 
to be enjoyed by every man and woman to 
whom a dog is dear.'— Literature. 

E. Phillips Oppenheim. MASTER OF 

MEN. Second Edition. CrozvnZvo. 6 s. 

Gilbert Parker. See page 34. 

James Blythe Patton. BIJLI, THE 

DANCER. Crown 8 vo. 6 s. 

Max Pemberton. THE FOOTSTEPS 01 - 
A THRONE. Illustrated. Second Edi¬ 
tion. Crown Zvo. 6 s. 

4 A story of pure adventure, with a sensa* 

tion on every page.’— Daily Mail. 

I CROWN THEE KING. With Illus¬ 
trations by Frank Dadd and A. Forrestier. 

Crown &vo. 6r. . 

‘ A romance of high adventure, of love and 
war. It is a story of true love, of indomit¬ 
able will, and of steadfastness that nothing 
can withstand.’— Daily Dews. 

‘ A stilling tale/— Outlook. 

Eden Phillpotts. See page 34- 

I R i^ 0 ”okTUNE'S Of DARL.N g! 
Crown Zvo. 6 s. _ ^ 

Edith Rickert. OUT OF THE CYPRESS 
SWAMP. Crown Zvo. 6s. 

‘ A tale in which a note of freshness and 
individuality is struck, and .the delicate 
question of colour is handled with originalit y 
and power. 11 has f.iicjhrdhn^moment^ 

* The whole story is admirably told. Not 
even in “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin is there any¬ 
thing more exciting than the bloodhound 
chase after the hero.’— iatle> ’ 

W. Pett Ridge. POS L PR £ PERTV 

Second Edition. Crown Zvo. Os. 

• The story is an interesting and animated 
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eraVis 

own*’— Scotsman. . . 

«A simple, delicate bit of work, which 
will give pleasure to many. Much study of 
Jh“ masses has made him, not mad, but 
strong, and-wonder of wonders-cheerful. 

”• T K t wA\9 delightful life bistory of ,a 

study of London life. —Spectator. 

Illustrated. Crown Zvo. 6s. 
‘It is a strong story of love and hate, of 
religious excitement and calm faith. —Leeds 
Mercury. 

W ClarkRusselL MY DANISH SW^E 
HEART. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. 

Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

Grace Rhys. THE WOOING OF 

SHEILA. Second Edition. CrownZvo. 6s. 

• A really fine book. A book that deserves 
to live. Sheila is the sweetest heroine who 
has lived in a novelist’s pages.for many a 
,lav Every scene and every incident has 
the "impress^of truth. It is a masterly ro¬ 
mance, and one that should be widely read 
and appreciated .—Morning Leader. 

W. SatchelL THE LANDOFTHELOST. 

Cr, An* exciting story . .. . the plot and 
passion are managed with skill,‘he 
author shows himself a master of the art of 
depicting human character JUrald , 

Adeline Sergeant. Author of' The story of 
a Penitent Soul.’ A GREAT L.AU i. 
C tow ft 81 to* 6 s. 


that are almost unfailing. The book is 
thoroughly good. 11 absorbs as; much by' its 
ingenuity in the use of material as by the 
force of its imagination. — Academy . 

‘The author tells his story with great 
dramatic intentness, with simplicity, and 
strength.’— Daily News. 

‘ A remarkable, venturesome, pamful, and 
interesting book. The story is beautifully 
told ; it is rare pleasure to read such writing, 
so simple, finely balanced, graceful, refined, 
yet forcible.’— World. 

Paul Waineman. A HEROINE FROM 
FINLAND. Crown Zvo. 6 s. t 

• Fresh in subject and treatment ^ 

• An idyll of country life which has the 
charm of entire novelty and freshness. 

^This^taie of Russian and Finnish life is.a 

most readable and enthralling one. 1 he 

story is simple yet strong, . a " d ,. r « v *^ 
intimate knowledge of tinnish life and 

manners.'— Scotsman. 

1 A delightful story.'—Daily Express. 

1 This lovely tale. 

—Manchester Guardian. 

«A vivid picture of pastoral life in a 

beautiful and ’too little kn^n county 

R. B. Townshend. LONE PINE : A Ro¬ 
mance of Mexican Life. Crown 8 vo. 6 s. 

H. B. Marriott Watson. THE SKIRTS 
^OF HAPPY CHANCE. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Crozvn Zvo. 6 s. 

‘Mr. Watson’s light touch, his genuine 
senseofhumour.hU ingenuity, and, above 
all, his polished and clear-cut sty le will pro¬ 
vide genuine entertainment. — Pilot. 


THE MASTER OF BEECHWOOD. 

Crozvn 8 vo. 6 s. 

•A pleasant and excellently told story, 

• natural and fresh.*— Glasg<nu Herald. 

« A wholesome novel, with plenty ot 
incident. 1 — Spectator . 

W. F. Shannon. THE MESS DECK. 
Crown ivo. 3s. 6d. 

Helen Shipton. THE STRONG GOD 
CIRCUMSTANCE. Croivn Zvo. 6s. 

Annie Swan. LOVE GROWN COLD. 
Second Edition. Crown 8 vo. 

‘One of the strongest books that the 
author has yet given us. We feel that the 
characters are taken from life. _ The story 
is told with delicacy and restraint. —Daily 

News • 

Benjamin Swift, Author of ‘Siren City.’ 
SORDON. Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

‘Handled with a skill and a power 


H G. Wells. THE STOLEN BACILLUS, 
and other Stories. Second Edition. Crown 
8 -jo. 6s. 

THE PLATTNER STORY and Others. 
Second Edition CrownZvo. 6s. 

With Illustratious by R. C. WoODVILLE. 
Seventeenth Edition. CrownZvo. 6*. 

* Every one who reads books at all must 
read this thrilling romance, from the mst 
page of which to the last the 
reader is haled along. An inspiration of 
manliness and courage .’—Daily Chronicle. 

Zack, Author of ‘ Life is Life.’ TALES OF 
DUNSTABLE WEIR. Crown Zvo. 6s. 

“'Zack- draws her pictures with great 
detail; they are indeed Dutch in teriors 
their fidelity to the small things ot me. 
Westminster Gazette. 
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XTbc jfleur be Xfs morels 

Crown 8 vo. 3 *. 6d. 

Messrs. Methuen are now publishing popular Novels in a. new and most 
charming style of binding. Ultimately, this Series will contain the following 

books:— 


Andrew Balfour. 

TO ARMS! 

vr.NGHA.NCH is Mine. 

M. C. Balfour. 

THE FALL OF THE SPARROW. 

Jane Barlow. 

The Land of the shamrock, 
a Creel of Irish Stories, 
from the East Unto the west. 

J. A. Barry. 

IN THE GREAT DEEP. 

E. F. Benson. 

Dodo C : A a S D^tail of the Day. 
the viNTAGE^ ioundeii e Bur ton. 

IN THE DAY of adversity. 
DENOUNCED. 

THE CLASH OF ARMS. 

ACROSS THE SALT SEAS. 

SERVANTS OF SIN. 

Mrs. Caffyn (iota). 

ANNE MAULEVEREk. 

Ada Cambridge. 

Path and Goal. 

Mrs. W. K. Clifford. 

A WOMAN ALONE. 

A FLASH OP SUMMER. 

J. Maclaren Cobban. 

THE ANGEL OF THE COVENANT. 

Julian Corbett. 

A business in Great Waters. 

L. Cope Cornford. 

Sons of adversity. 

Stephen Crane. 

wounds in the rain. 

B. M. Croker. 

A STATE SECRET. 

Peggy of the bartons. 

Hope Dawlish. 

A Secretary of Legation. 

A. J. Dawson. 

DANIEL WHITE. 

Evelyn Dickinson. 

A Vicar’s Wife. 

THE SIN OF ANGELS. 

Harris Dickson. 

The black Wolf’s breed. 

Menie Muriel Dowie. 

THE CROOK OF THE BOUCH. 

Mrs. Dudeney. 

THE THIRD FLOOR. 

Sara Jeannette Duncan. 

A Voyage op consolation. 

The path of a Star. 

G. Manville Fenn. 

An Electric Spark. 

The star Gazers. 

Eli's Children. 

a double knot. _ 

Jane H. Findlater. 

A DAUGHTBR of Strife. 

Rachel, 


Mary Findlater. 

BETTY MVSCRAVE. 

Jane H. and Mary Findlater. 

Tales that are told. 

J. S. Fletcher. 

The Paths of the Prudent. 

THE BUILDERS. 

M. E. Francis. 

Miss ERIN. „ 

Mary Gaunt. 

Kirkham’s Find. 

HEADMAN'S. 

THE MOVING FINGER. 

Dorothea Gerard. 

THINGS THAT HAVE HAPPENED. 

R. Murray Gilchrist. 

WlLLOWBRAKE. . 

George Gissing. 

THE CROWN OF LIFE. 

Charles Gleig. 

HUNTER S CRUISE. 

S. Gordon. 

A HANDFUL OF EXOTICS. 

c. F. Goss. 

THE REDEMPTION OF DAVID CORSON. 

E. M'Queen Gray. 

MY STEWARDSHIP. 

,:,SA ‘ Robert Hichens. 

byew.ys. l Hooper> 

THE SINGER OF MARLY. 

Emily Lawless. 

HURRISK. 

MABLCHa Norma Lorimer. 

MIRRY-ANN. 

JOS,AH'S WIFE. Edna Lyall 
DERRICK VAUGHAN. NOVELIST. 

Hannah Lynch. 

AN ODD EXPERIMENT. 

Richard Marsh. 

the Seen and the unseen. 

Marvels and mysteries 

W. E. Norris. 

Matthew Austin. 
ms Grach. v 

THE DESPOTIC LAD». 

CLARISSA FURIOSA. 

GILES INGILBY. 

AN OCTAVE. 

JACK'S FATHER. 

A DEPLORABLE AFFAIR. 

Mrs. Oliphant. 

SIR ROBERT’S Fortune. 

i iin Two MAM s. 
the Lady’s walk- 

THE PRODIGALS. 

Mary A. Owen. 

THE DAUGHTER OF ALouimn. 

Mary L. rendered. 

AN ENGLISHMAN. 
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Mrs. Penny. 

A FORHST OFFICER. 

E. Orton Prowse, 

THE POISON OF ASPS. 

Richard Pryce. 

Time and the woman. 

THU QUIET MRS. FLEMING. 

W. Pett Ridge. 

A SON OF THB STATE. 

Secretary to Bayne, M.P. 

Morley Roberta. 

The plunderers. 

Marshall Saunders 

rose a Charlitte. 

W. C. Scully. 

Tim white Hecatomb. 

Between sun and Sand, 
a vendetta of the Desert. 

R. N. Stephens. 

an Enemy to the King, 
a Gentleman Player. 


E. H. Strain. 

ELUSLIB'S DRAG-NET. 

Esmi Stuart. 

A Woman of Forty. 

Christalla. 

Duchess of Sutherland. 

ONE HOUR AND THB NEXT. 

Benjamin Swift. 

Siren City. _ ,, 

Victor Waite. 

Cross trails. _ . 

Mrs. Walford. 

SUCCESSORS TO THB TITLE. 

Percy White. 

A Passionate Pilgrim. 

Mrs. C. N. Williamson. 

THE ADVENTURE OF PRINCESS SYLVIA. 

X. L. 

AUT DIABOLUS AUT NIHIL. 


rfBoofcs for :fi3o\>s anD (Stria 

Crown Svo. $s. 6d. 


THE Icelander’s Sword. By S. Baring-Gould. 
Two Kittle Children and ching. By Edith e. 
CuthelL 

Toddleben's Hero. By M. M. Blake. 

ONLY A GUARD-ROOM L)OG. By Edith E. Cuthcll. 
THE DOCTOR OF THU JULIET. By Harry Collmg- 

M ASTER ROCKAFELLAR’S VOYAGE. By W. Clark 
RussclL 


Syd Belton : Or, the Boy who would not go to Sea 
liy G. Manville Fenn. 

THB red Grange. By Mrs. Molesworth. 

The Secret of Madame dr Monluc. By the 
Author of * Mdle. Mori.* 

DUMPS. By Mrs. Parr. 

A Girl of the People. By L. T. Meade. 
HEPSY Gipsy. By L. T. Meade, as. Cd\ 
thb Honourable Miss. By L. T. Meade. 


ttbe Ittovellet 


Messrs. Methuen are issuing under the above general title a Monthly Series 
Df Novels by popular authors at the price of Sixpence. Some of these Novels 
have never been published before. Each number is as long as the average Six 
Shilling Novel. The first numbers of 'The Novelist' are as follows?— 

I. Dead Men Tell no Tales. By E. W, 


H or mine. 

II. Jennie Baxter, Journalist. By Robert 
Barr. 

III. THE INCA’S Treasure. By Ernest Glanvillc. 

IV. A Son of the State. By W. Pett Ridge. 

V. Furze Bloom. By S. Barmg-Gouid. 

VI. HUNTER'S CRUISE. By C. Gleig. 

VII. THE Gay Deceivers. By Arthur Moore. 

VIII. Prisoners of War. By A. Boyson Wcckes. 

IX. Out 0/print. 

X. Veldt and Laager : Tales of the Transvaal. 
By E. S. Valentine. 

XI. the Nigger Knights. By F. Norreys 
Connel. 

XII. A Marriage at Sea. By W. Clark Russell. 

XIII. The Pomp of the Lavilettes. By 
Gilbert Parker. 

XIV. A MAN OF MARK. By Anthony Hope. 

XV. THE CARISSIMA. By Lucas Malct. 

XVI. The Lady’s Walk. By Mrs. Oliphant. 


XVII. Derrick Vaughan. By Edna Lyall.. 
XVIII. In the Midst of Alarms. By Robert 
Barr. 

XIX. His Grace. By W. E. Norris. 

XX. Dodo. By E. F. Benson. 

XXI. CHEAP Jack Zita. By S. Barlng-Gould. 
XXIL When valmond came to Pontiac. By 
Gilbert Parker. 

XXIII. THE Human BOY. By Eden Phillpotts. 

XXIV. The Chronicles of Count Antonio. 
By Anthony Hope. 

XXV. By Stroke of Sword. By Andrew 
Balfour. 

XXVI. Kitty ALONE. By S. Baring-Gould. 
XXVIL GILES INGILBY. By W. E. Norris. 
XXVIII. URITH. By S. Baring-Gould. 

XXIX. The Town Traveller. By George 
Gissing. 

XXX. Mr. Smith. By Mrs. Walford. 

XXXI. A Change OF AIR. By Anthony Hope. 


flbetbuen’s Sijpenng Xlbtarg 

A New Series af Copyright and non-CopyrightBooks 


THE Mat ABE LE Campaign. By Major-General 
Baden-Powell. 

THE Downfall of Prempeh. By Major-General 
Baden-Powell. 

My Danish sweetheart. By w. Clark Russell. 
IN the Roar OF THE .Sea. By S. Baring- 
Gould. 

Peggy of the Bartons. By B. M. Croker. 

The Green Graves of Balgowkie. By Jane 

H. Findlater. 

the stolen Bacillus. By H. G. Wells. 
Matthew Austin. By W. E. Norris. 


The Conquest of London. By Dorothea 
Gerard. 

A Voyage of Consolation. By Sara J. Duncan. 
THE Mutable Many. By Robert Barr. 

BEN IIUR. By Genera Lew Wallace. 

Sir Robert’s Fortune. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

T HE Fair God. By General Lew Wallace. 
Clarissa Furiosa. By W. E. Norris. 

Noe Ml. By S. Baring-Gould. 

THE THRONE OF David. By J. II. Ingraham. 
Across the Salt Seas. By J. Bloundeiie 
Burton. 
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SIR ROBERT’S FORTUNE. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

THE TWO MARYS. By Mrs. Olifhant. 

THE LADY’S WALK. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

OWD BOB, THB OREY DOQ OF KENMUIR. By Alfred Ollivant. 
MASTER OF MEN. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. 

THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. By Gilbert Parker. Illustrated. 
WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC. By Gilbert Parker. 

AN ADVENTURER OP THB NORTH. By Gilbert Parker. 
PIERRB AND HIS PEOPLE. By Gilbert Parker. 

MRS. FALCHION. By Gilbert Parker. 

THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. By Gilbert Parker. Illustrated. 
THB POMP OF THB LAVILETTES. By Gilbert Parker. 

THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG. By Gilbert Parker. Illustrated. 
THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE. By Gilbert Parker. 

THB FOOTSTEPS OF A THRONE. By Max Pemberton. 

I CROWN THEE KING. By Max Pemberton. Illustrated. 

AN ENGLISHMAN. By Mary L. Pendered. 

A FOREST OFFICER. By Mrs. Penny. 

SECRETARY TO BAYNE, M.P. By W. Pbtt Ridge. 

A SON OF THB STATE. By W. Pbtt Ridge. 


LOST PROPERTY. By W. Pbtt Ridge. 

THE HUMAN BOY. By Eden Phillpotts. 

60NS OF THB MORNINO. By Eden Phillpotts. 

CHILDREN OF THB MIST. By Eden Phillpotts. 

LYING PROPHETS. By Eden Phillpotts. 

THB STRIKING HOURS. By Eden Phillpotts. 

FANCY FREE. By Eden Phillpotts. Illustrated. 

THB RIVER. By Eden Phillpotts, Author of 'Children of the Mist/ etc. 
THB WHITB WOLF, AND OTHER FIRESIDE TALES. By ‘0/ 
FORTUNE’S DARLING. By Walter Raymond. 

THB WOOING OF SHEILA. By Grace Rhys. 

OUT OF THB CYPRBSS SWAMP. By Edith Rickkrt. 

THB PLUNDERERS. By Morlky Roberts. 

DERWENT* S HORSE. By Victor Rousseau. 

tmd wn nn THEA ^ T * By W. Clark Russell. Illustrated. 
THE LAND OF THB LOST. By Wm. Satchell. 

THB WHITB HECATOMB. By W. C. Scully. 

A VENDETTA OF THB DESERT. By W. C. Scully. 

A GREAT LADY. By Adeline Sergeant. 

BEECHWOOD. By Adeline Sergeant. 

MONEY. By Adeline Sergeant. 

THE MBSS DECK. By Edgar Shannon. 

A^niwrfpMJ^u di 7 a^*o£' Shannon » Author of 'The Mess Deck.* 

PLAYER. By R. N. Stephens. 

ENEMY TO THE KING. By R. N. Stephens. 

KiDi?M a JMT^ N £ OLD * B y Annie Swan. 

SIREN CITY. By Benjamin Swift. 

SORDON. By Benjamin Swipt. 

-rr■ 

STOLEN Zc^l %^ CE 0- " M “ W — 

I1Iustr *" d - 

SYLVIA - ByM ~ cN - w — 
TALES of DUNSTABLE WEIR. By Zac*. 
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Crown 800. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OP A NEWSPAPER OIRL. By El.za.et,, L. 

» fairy TALES. Retold by S. Baring-Gould. With 

A B “?me«Ss Ill^Sons and Initial Letters by -Arthur‘J-Gaskih. 

n PNfll ISH FAIRY TALES. Collected and Edited by S. Baring 
Gould With numerous Illustrations by F. D. Bedford. 

HISTORIC ODDITIES AND STRANOE EVENTS. By S. Baring-Gould. 
STRANGE SURVIVALS AND SUPERSTITIONS. By S. Baring-Gould. 
AN OLD ENGLISH HOME. By S. Baring-Gould. With numerous 
Plans and Illustrations. 

THE HEART OP JAPAN. ByCL Brownell. With Illustrations. 

THE LIFE OP ERNEST RENAN. By Madame Darmbstbter. With 

ON TH°e'OTHER SIDE OP THE LATCH. By Sara Jeannette Duncan. 

A FRONTIER CAMPAIGN. By the Viscount Fincastle, V.C., and Lieut. 

Eliott-Lockhart. With Map and Illustrations. 

ROUND THB WORLD ON A WHEEL. By John Foster Fraser. With 

BATTLES OP ENGLISH HISTORY. By H. B. George, M.A., Fellow 
of New College, Oxford. With numerous Plans. 

THB SIEGB OP MAFEK1NG. By Angus Hamilton. With many Illus- 
trations. 

ENGLISH LYRICS. Selected and Edited by W. E. Hbnley. 

WITH THB BOER FORCES. By Howard C. Hillegas. With x6 Illus- 

trations. _ _ 

THB REAL CHINESE QUESTION. By Chester Holcombe. 

BRAND. A Drama by Henrik Ibsen. Translated by William Wilson. 

A NBW R1DB TO KHIVA. By R. L. Jefferson. Illustrated. 

THB BOER STATES. By A. H. Keane, M.A. With Map. 
BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS. By Rudyard Kipling. 

THB SEVEN SEAS. By Rudyard Kipling. 

A THOUSAND MILES WITH THB C.I.V. By Captain Barclay Lloyd. 

With an Introduction by Colonel Mackinnon, and a Portrait and Map. 
LADYSMITH: The Diary of a Siege. By H. W. Nevinson. With 
Illustrations and Maps. 

WITH STEYN AND DB WET. By Philip Pienaar. 

THB GOLDEN POMP. A Procession of English Lyrics from Surrey 
to Shirley. Arranged by ' Q ’ (A. T. Quillbr-Couch). 

CH1TRAL: The Story of a Minor Siege. By Sir G. S. Robertson, 
K.C.S.I. Illustrated. 

THE PEOPLB OP CHINA. By J. W. Robertson-Scott. With a Map. 
THB LIFE OP ADMIRAL LORD COLLINOWOOD. By W. Clark 
Russell. With Illustrations by F. Brangwyn. 

ENGLISH SEAMEN (Howard, Clifford, Hawkins, Drake, Cavendish). 
By Robert Southey. Edited, with an Introduction, by David Hannay. 

THB LETTERS OP ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. Edited by Sidney 
Colvin. Two Volumes. 

VAIL1MA LETTERS. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 

THE LIGHTER SIDE OP CRICKET. By Captain Philip Trevor (‘Dux’). 
THE NIGER SOURCES. By Colonel Trotter. With Map and Illustrations. 
WAR NOTES. By Colonel De Villbbois Mareuil. 

ON COMMANDO. By D. S. Van Warmblo. With Portrait. 
ANTICIPATIONS. By H. G. Wells. 

EFFICIENCY AND BMPIRE. By Arnold White. 

LORD STRATHCONA: The Story of his Life. By Buckles Willson. 
With Illustrations. 

SOUTH AFRICA. By W. Basil Worsfold, M.A. With a Map. 

THB RELIEF OP MAPEKING. By Filson Young. With Maps and 
Illustrations. 
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Demy 8uo. 

WITH THE MOUNTED INFANTRY AND MASHONALAND FIELD 
FORCE, 1896. By Lieut.-Colonel Alderson. With numerous Illustrations. 

THE DOWNFALL OF PREMPEH. A Diary of the Ashanti Campaign. By 
Major-General R. S. S. Baden Powell. Illustrated. 

THE MATABELE CAMPAIGN, 1896. By Major-General R. S. S. Baden 
Powell. With nearly 100 Illustrations, Maps, etc. 

THE LIFE OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. By Graham Balfour. 
Two Volumes. 

THE CAROLINE ISLANDS. ByF.W. Christian. With Illustrations and Maps. 

THE HILL OF THE GRACES; or. The Great Stone Temple ol Tripoli. 

By H. S. Cowper, F.S.A. With Maps, Plans, and 75 Illustrations. 

THREE YEARS IN SAVAOE AFRICA. By Lionel Decle. Illustrated. 

A HISTORY OF BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY. By H. E. Egbrton. 

EXPLORATION AND HUNTING IN CENTRAL AFRICA. By Major 
A. Sr. H. Gibbons, F.R.G.S. With Illustrations and Maps. 

HEAD HUNTERS: BLACK, WHITE, AND BROWN. By A. C. Had- 
don, Sc.D., F.R.S. With Maps and Illustrations. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ROYAL NAVY. By David Hannav. 
THE INDIAN BORDERLAND. By Sir T. H. Holdich, K C.I.E. Illustrated. 
MANCHURIA. By Alexander Hosie. With a Map and Illustrations. 
TWENTY YEARS IN THE NEAR EAST. By A. Hulme-Beaman. Illus¬ 
trated. 

THE STORY OP THE BRITISH ARMY. By Lieut.-Colonel Cooper Kinc, 
of the Staff College, Camberley. Illustrated. 

THE POEMS AND SONOS OP ROBERT BURNS. Edited by Andrew 
Lang. With Portrait. Gilt top. 

CHITRAL: The Story of a Minor Siege. By Sir G. S. Robertson, K.C.S.I 
Illustrated. 

THE HBART OF ASIA. By F. H. Skrine and E. D. Ross. With Maps and 
many Illustrations. 

NAVAL POLICY. With a Description of British and Foreign Navies. 

By G. W. Steevbns. (This book contains an account of our Colonial defences .) 

CAMPAIGNING ON THE UPPER NILE AND NIGER. By Lieut. S. 
Vandeleur, D.S.O. With Introduction by Sir George Goldie, K.C.M.G. 
With Maps and Illustrations. 

THE LAST OF THE OREAT SCOUTS (BUFPALO BILL). By his Sister, 
Mrs. Cody Wetmore. 

THE EXPANSION OF EGYPT. By A. Silva White. With Maps. 
MODERN ABYSSYN1A. By A. B. Wylde. With Map and Portrait. 

Royal 8uo. 

THE HIGHEST ANDES. By E. A. FitzGerald. With 40 Illustrations 
and a Large Map. 

THROUOH ASIA. By Sven Hedin. With 250 Illustrations by the Author 
and from Photographs, and 8 Maps. In Two Volumes. 

NORTHWARD OVER THE ‘GREAT ICE/ By Robert E. Peakv. With 
Maps, Diagrams, and about 800 Illustrations. In Two Volumes. 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF SIR JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS. 
President of the Royal Academy. By bis Son, J. G. Millais. >vitu 
nearly 300 Illustrations. In Two Volumes. 


Crown 4to. 


THE HISTORY OF THE BOER WAR. By F. H. E. Cunliffe, Fellow 
of All Souls' College, Oxford. With many Illustrations, Plans, and I ortraits. 


BRITISH CENTRAL AFRICA. By Sir H. H. Johnston, K.C.B. With 

nearly 200 Illustrations and 6 Maps. 

FROM TONKIN TO INDIA. By Prince Henri op Orleans. Translated by 
Ham LEY Bent, M.A. With twer 100 Illustrations and a Map. 
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RUDYARD KIPLING 
ANDREW LANG 
EMILY LAWLESS 
EDNA LYALL 
LUCAS MALET 
ARTHUR MORRISON 
E. NORRIS 
Mi-s. 0L1PHANT 

GILBERT PARKER 
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W. CLARK RUSSELL 
F. L. STEVENSON 
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H. G. WELLS 
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